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MOVEMENTS OF THE ENEMY. 


Tae Platform adopted by the rump of 
the Democratic Convention of June, after 
the hasty flight homeward of the “tainted ” 
Northern delegations,—as it is the elegant 
style of moderna politicians to name them ;— 
after the hasty flight, we say, of the putres- 
cent delegations, this Platform opens with 
the declaration, that “the American Demo- 
cracy place their trust in the intelligence, 
the patriotism, and the discriminating justice 
of the American Propue.” 

The distinction is just, The self-stvled 
“Democracy” are not “the people ;” and 
they recognize it in their Platform. They 
are a body of men who propose to defeat 
all the desires and purposes of “the people ;” 
that is to say, of the substantial, responsi- 
ble citizens, the farmers, mechanics, traders, 
&e., of the United States. 

The second article of the “ Platform” is 
a no less just recognition, namely, that a fall 
reliance upon the virtue and good sense of 
the people is in contrast with the creed and 
practice of “Federalism, under whatever 
name or form, which seeks to palsy the 
will of the constituent, and conceives no im- 
posture too monstrous for popular credulity.” 

From the time when Mr. Buchanan and 
the body of the old Federalists moved into the 
camp of General Jackson,—of which move- 
ment we gave our readers a full account in 
January, 1849,—that party, considered as a 
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body of political jobbers, has continued to 
separate itself more and more from the 
people; until now, without so much as ask- 
ing leave of its constituents, “and consid- 
ering no imposture too enormous for the 
popular credulity,” it sets aside the popular 
candidates, and nominates a person of no 
influence or reputation for the Presidency. 
“Entertaining these views,” we quote, 
and then proceed to resolution third: the 
rump, after giving full time for the escape 
of the “tainted” delegations, goes on to 
present itself in all its fair proportions. 
First, it declares, “that the Federal 
Government, [being] one of limited powers 
derived solely from the Constitution, . . . 
it is inexpedient and dangerous [for it] to 
exercise doubtful constitutional powers.” 
The prudence of the Free-soilers and Aboli- 
tionists, in escaping before this plank of the 
platform was laid down, is obvious ; but, in 
our humble opinion, the Annexationists and 
Nullifiers ought to have fled out at one 
door while the Western and Northern dele- 
gations made their escape at the other; the 
Convention, rump and ail, should have 
made its exit, never to return. There is not 
a Whig in the Union who would object to 
the resvlution, as there is not one who does 
not maintain the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion, not only in the letter, but equally 
in the spirit. It is not necessary to say that 
13 
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the Constitution is as truly abused and vio- 
lated by defeating its ends, and neglecting 
to accomplish the work which it began, as 
by nullifying its commands. It was intended 
to combine a number of feeble States into a 
powerful Republic, by concentrating the re- 
sources of the whole upon such public works 
as one, two, or three together could not 
undertake. 

Resolution second declares, “that the Con- 
stitution does not confer power to commence 
and carry on a general system of internal im- 
provements ;” a power which it would have 
been pedantic and silly in the framers of the 
Constitution to have conferred. Common 
sense directs these matters. The rule is, that 
whatever is best done by individual enterprise, 
should be left to the citizens ; what is best done 
by States, it is clearly unconstitutional to in- 
trust to the General Government; what is in- 
tended for the good of many States, or of the 
nation, it is constitutional todo. As for the 
adoption of a “general system,” we know 
nothing about it, and care only for the particu- 
lar instances. If the lake commerce, or the 
trade of the Mississippi, require protection, 
either from pirates, tempests, snags, or free- 
traders, it is the duty of the Central Goy- 
ernment to give it. The particular nature 
of the injury it were stupid to inquire; as 
stupid as to talk about a general system. 

Every sentence of this devil’s decalogue 
begins with “thou shalt not ;” and by for- 
bidding what there was no intention to do, 
earns a cheap reputation for integrity at the 
expense of very gross dishonesty. 

Thus, resolution fourth says, that the 
nation must not assume the debts of States 
“contracted for State purposes :” a proceed- 
ing grossly unconstitutional, and which it 
is needless to say was never countenanced 
by the Whigs; the most remarkable in- 
stance of it being the assumption of the 
debt of Texas. 

Resolution fifth, that “one branch of in- 
dustry ought not to be fostered at the ex- 
pense of another :” an equally gross and 
wicked insinuation; the prime necessity for 
the protection of manufactures being to 
provide a home market for produce. 

Resolution sixth, that economy ought 
to be used in the expenses of government, 
and no more revenue raised than is neces- 
sary to defray the costs of government, and 
cancel the public debt: a very roguish and 
impertinent resolution, which leaves the 
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managers of the second Mexican war at 
full liberty to contract, in future, as large a 
debt as they may please, and throwing upon 
the Whigs the responsibility of paying it. 

Then follows the usual denunciation of a 
national bank, an institution several times 
projected and twice carried into effect by the 
Democratic party. The charter of a bank 
will not again be offered by either party in 
the ancient shape, the art of banking hay- 
ing made a great advance in the employ- 
ment of the public securities of States as 
the basis of circulation. The resolution of the 
Convention displays an equal ignorance and 
malice. The next proposition for a national 
banking system will come from the Demo- 
crats. 

After the customary laudation of tle Sub- 
Treasury system, follows a declaration that 
all attempts to abridge the privilege of be- 
coming owners of the soil, at present en- 
joyed by foreigners, ought to be resisted: a 
sentiment with which every Whig will cor- 
dially concur, while at the same time he 
will not fail to express his amazement at the 
impertinence and falsehood of incorporating 
a Whig sentiment in a party Democratic 
platform. 

Then follow the usual protestations against 
the agitation of the slavery question, pecu- 
liar to no one party, and with equal insin- 
cerity presumed to be exclusively Demo- 
cratic. 

The Veto power, to be used without re- 
striction, is demanded for the Executive. 
This is natural in a party whose entire policy 
is obstructive ; which intrusts the making of 
a President to half a dozen managers, and 
which will need all the credit that can be 
obtained by the government, (applying the 
veto to all other appropriations,) for the 
conduct of the second Mexican war ;—a 
party, also, which consists of a few men, 
managing an immense bulk of ignorant 
voters ; liable, therefore, to fall at any 
moment into a minority, by sudden de- 
fection from its ranks, and forced to rely 
upon the arbitrary power of the Executive 
in resisting the will of the majority. 

We look in vain for the causes of Demo- 
cratic success, in the adoption of any tangi- 
ble or definitive principles by the leaders of 
the party. It is not impossible that the 
name of Democrat alone, ingeniously as- 
sumed by the old Federalists, when the ma- 


jority of them passed over to the party of 
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General Jackson, may have an efficacy su- 

rior to any system of principles which 
could be put forward by the leaders of the 
party. For the emigrant, newly arrived in 
America, the name of Democratic has a 
force which neither reason nor argument, 
nor hardly experience itself, can overthrow. 
It is too late, however, to quarrel about 
names. Let Whigs call themselves Whigs; 
the other party are at liberty to take what 
name they choose. We are ready to con- 
tend with them under the name of Demo- 
erat, Loco-fueo, Red-republican, or any other 
appellation of their many-headed faction. 





Argument against a name is argument 
wasted. ‘The American people, as a whole, | 
are Democratic in their ‘sentiments. The 
Whig party have the policy and the feeling | 
of American democracy ; the Democrats the | 
name and the vices. 

But there is a phrase invariably intro- 
duced in all the platforms and resolutions 
of the self-styled Democracy, which has a 
powerful and injurious effect upon the Whig 
cause, and which they should be careful al- 
ways to attack and demolish as a mischie- 
vous falsehood. The platform of the Demo- 





crats assumes that it is a maxim of their 
policy “to resist monopolies and all exclusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many.” The appropriation 
of this fundamental! maxim of the Whig 
system as a part of Democratic doctrine 
ought to be resisted by every Whig, and 
the falsehood of the pretense made clear to 
the people. Resistance to monopolies in 
every shape has characterized all the mea- 
sures of the Whig party, and their principal 
attacks have been against exclusive legisla- 
tion “for the benefit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many.” Had it been our duty 
to prepare a platform for the Whig party, 
or for any minor section of it, we should 
have been careful to place the opposition to 
monopolies, and all exclusive legislation, as 
the first resolution of the platform. The 
Democrats have stolen our best thunder, but 
that is no reason why we should suffer them 
to retain it. 

Every measure of the Whigs is directed 
against enormous and ruinous monopolies. 
At the present moment, for example, there is 
a bill before the House of Representatives, in 
favor of extending facilities of navigation to the 
farmers of the West. A monopoly of these 








benefits is held at present by the farmers, 
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merchants and traders of the Atlantic States, 
and by those who have the advantaye of the 
great lines of internal communication, con- 
structed by companies with private capital. 
To abolish this advantage, and place the 
Western producer and trader upon an equal- 
ity with his more wealthy and fortunate 
fellow-citizen of the East, it is proposed 
that a certain portion of the revenue shall 
be appropriated for the improvement of 
Western navigation. It is a measure of 
equization strictly democratic, and is in- 
tended for the majority who suffer by the 
opposition to it. Measures of this character 
reduce the price of food in the Atlantic 
States, and give facilities to every kind of 


|industry in the Western. They are demo- 


cratic in the right sense. 

No less especially and peculiarly Whig 
is the opposition to a monopoly of land, 
which has created the party of the Land Re- 
formers. It is unnecessary to repeat what 
has been already said upon this subject in a 
recent article in this journal. 

Measures for the diffusion of knowledge 
and the establishment of schools have been 
almost invariably originated and sustained 
by Whigs, in a spirit of democratic opposi- 
tion to that monopoly of knowledge by the 
few, which is one of the principal means of 
oppression and abuse of the poorer classes 
in the United States as well as in all other 
parts of the world. 

The most extensive monopoly in the 
world, and without its parallel in history, is 
the monopoly of manufactures retained by 
the capitalists of Great Britain. The Whig 
party of the United States claim that the 
privilege of conferring the last and highest 
value, by the application of intelligent labor, 
ought not to be enjoyed to their injury by 
that small portion of the population of Great 
Britain who at present have the entire mo- 
nopoly of it; and this monopoly, which is 
an injustice and inequality of so great a 
magnitude as to affect the entire business 
and prosperity of the American people, they 
claim should be abolished by the interfer- 
ence of the General Government, interposing 
a barrier of legal protection between the 
American democracy and the mercantile 
aristocracy of Great Britain. The measures 
of protection which they demand for the 
abolition of this monopoly are calculated 
to secure an equal distribution of benefits 
through all classes of the community. It is 
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the only tangible and useful opposition which 
the American people, in their character 
as republicans, can make against that Eu- 
ropean system of aristocratic privilege and 
autocratic despotism toward which they are 
every day expressing so violent a dislike. 
Under the names of Democracy and Free- 
trade, they have sold to the transatlantic mo- 
nopolists more of their substance and their 
freedom within the last ten years, and with- 
out a shadow of return,—for what return can 
be made for the sacrifice of nationality and 
the privilege of labor ?—than could be recov- 
ered for them by twenty years of the strict- 
est defensive legislation. 

It is against these immense and over- 
whelming monopolies, which keep the en- 
tire people in a secondary and subordinate 
relation with the rest of the world, and dis- 
arm and paralyze in them the imfluence 
which they wish to exert for accelerating the 
progress of republicanism in Europe, that 
the Whig party have directed all their 
forces. But hitherto European influence has 
been too strong for them, and the nation- 
ality of the United States, in regard to other 
countries, is a benefit and an honor more 
hoped for than realized. 

We shall hereafter place this opposition 
to monopolies first and foremost in our sys- 
tem of Whig principles, in the place where 
it belongs of right; and let us hear what 
Southern Democracy has to say against it. 
In the State of South Carolina, where this 
doctrine of anti-mouopoly is particularly 
claimed, and directed, on all occasions, against 
the industry of the North, there is no Presi- 
dential election; the people have no voice 
in the choice of the national Executive. This 
privilege and right, of all others the most 
precious to the citizen, as it is his final defense 
against every species of oppression, is re- 
tained by the few wealthy individuals, own- 
ers of great estates, who compose an aristo- 
cratic Legislature. 

Again, while the policy of the United 
States shall continue to be controlled, as it 
has been to so great an extent, and for so 
many years, by those cultivators of cotton, 
few in number, who force their own princi- 
ples and policy uvon the Democratic party, 
and who insist and make it a condition with 
that party to oppose, to their own detriment, 
every measure of protection for the national 
industry, we shall claim that the doctrine of 
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anti-monopoly, foisted by ingenious mana- 
gers into the Baltimore Platform, is a palpable 
falsehood, and placed there expressly to de- 
veive the people. There is not a grosser 
instance of monoply on the continent than 
the present monopoly of the governmental 
power of the United States by the Demo- 
cratic cultivators of cotton. We would 
caution our Whig friends to use every means 
in their power to expose this gross contra- 
diction between the stolen theory and the 
instinetive practice of the Democratic party. 
The very first requisition which they make 
upon us, namely, that the veto power shall be 
unrestricted and absolute, is monopoly itself 
in its quintessence, Siuce they have started 
the question by again incorporating the pro- 
test of anti-monopoly into their platform, 
they shall not soon hear the last of it. They 
shall not appropriate to themselves the first 
and fundamental principle of the American 
System without a sufficient protest, and per- 
haps something more forcible and effective 
than a protest. 

The three last resolutions of this docu- 
ment contain the whole pith and policy of 
the Convention managers, and therefore de- 
serve our serious attention. 

The first of these three begins by defend- 
ing the causes of the Mexican war. Now, 
as the same causes are in existence at this 
moment, namely, the determination to ex- 
tend our boundary by a war, as the only 
positive measure of policy in which the 
barbarous and ignorant obstinacy of the 
party will permit it to engage, we infer 
without the least hesitation that this resolu- 
tion and those which follow are intended 
as preparatory to the second Mexican 
war. 

The second of these important resolutions 
“congratulates the people of America on 
the results of the war.” The Whigs have cer- 
tainly cause to congratulate themselves that 
they put an end to it, and forced the payment 
of fifteen millions for the territory acquired ; 
but we are at a loss to know what cause of 
congratulation the Baltimore Convention can 
find in the premises, The shocking effrontery 
of the drawers of these resolutions is seen in 
their quotation of the words, “indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future ;” when 
the indemnity was paid by the people of the 
United States, and “ security” of honor 
given by tuem, that they would not allow 
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their government to violate the laws of na- 
tions.* 

The Convention of Pierce not only re- 
sembles that of Polk in its method and 
management, but endorses all the acts, and 
even the very brags and flourishes of the 
administration which arose out of the Polk 
conspiracy. 

We shall now endeavor to fix the atten- 
tion of our readers upon the third and last 
of these important resolutions. It is as 
follows : 


“ Resolved, That, in view of the condition of 
popular institutions in the old world, a high and 
sacred duty is devolved with increased responsi- 
bility upon the Democratic party of this country, 
as the party of the people, to uphold and main- 
tain the rights of every State, and thereby the 
Union of the States, and to sustain and advance 
among us constitutional liberty, by continuing to 
resist all monopolies and exclusive legislation for 
the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, 
and by a vigilant and constant adherence to those 
principles and compromises of the Constitution 
which are broad enough and strong enough to 
embrace and uphold the Union as it is, and the 
Union as it shall be, in the full expansion of the 
energies and capacities of this great and progres- 
sive people.” 


This resolution, drawn with singular tact, 


embraces the entire doctrine, and foresha- 
dows, protects, and justifies all the plans of 
the party managers. We hold this plat- 
form to be, in right good earnest, a full and 
unmistakable embodiment of the entire 
olicy of the men who selected Pierce. 
\s significance is always double, sometimes 
three and four-fold. The entire policy of the 
managers, and consequently of the party, 
(for with them the order of nature is re- 
versed,) is to be expressed by the conquest 
and annexation of Mexico, and if possible, 
of Cuba. All other measures which involve 
expense, if they pass Congress, are to be 
stigmatized as Whig, and disposed of by 
Veto. Pierce is the tool selected for the 
exercise of this power: we regret sincerely 
the necessity of applying so disagreeable a 
term to any man; but the nominee of a 
Convention, unless he is also a favorite can- 
didate of the people, and selected for that 
reason, is a catspaw, paid or unpaid. The 
accident of his election by the party, should 
such an unhappy accident befall us, does not 
alter his nature or his name. 


* See the resolutions, page 91, July number of 
this Review. 
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The words, “in view of the condition of 
popular institutions in the old world,” have 
not the slightest reference to the collapsed 
and extinguished “ Young American” fac- 
tion. That small but active body of agita- 
tors, though they have succeeded in intro- 
ducing a new element of confusion into their 
party, not only failed to “run in their can- 
didate” between Cass and Buchanan, in 
their “cutting out” expedition to Balti- 
more, but were defeated on a measure of 
equal consequence, the introduction of the 
anti-European sentiment into the Democra- 
tic Platform. These three wise men of 
Gotham not only went to sea in a tub, 
but in a very ill-made one, and could not 
get the bottom of it adopted as one of the 
planks of the platform. 

The words quoted from the last resolution 
of the platform have two meanings, a South- 
ern and a Northcrn, both of which refer to 
quite another matter. It was a favorite 
doctrine of Mr. Calhoun, and is generally 
of the Southern Democracy, that the in- 
tegrity of republican institutions rests upon 
the “domestic system” of the Southern 
States. Certain it is, republics can exist 
and do exist together with a slave system, 
and that too in very great perfection ; 
but we do not therefore concede the point, 
that the populations of Europe will never 
be republican because they have no slave 
system, and instead of that, a gradation of 
ranks. But this is not the place, nor even 
the age, to open a discussion on the compar- 
ative excellence of the American and Euro- 
pean slave systems; nor .to agitate the 
inquiry whether the centralization of power 
is the cause or the consequence* of the de- 
basement of the lower orders in Europe: we 
need only refer to the “ Northern Democra- 
tic” understanding of this allusion to the 
state of things in Europe, which attaches to 
it a meaning the very reverse of that given 
by its Southern readers, and calls up very 
vague and enthusiastic notions of liberty, 
equality, C. M. Clay, Garrison, &c., &e. 





* The reader will find it a very curious and 
healthful exercise of his political intelligence, that 
is to say, of his “human nature” faculty, as it is 
called by the phrenologists, to inquire whether 
Louis Napoleon and the Emperors of Hayti and 
Russia hold their places by virtue of the will or 
the want of will of their subjects ; and whether a 
people who have no will, but only passions, can be 
republicans. 
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With this view of “popular institutions 
in the old world,”—by the by, where are 
they ?—the resolution very authoritatively 
insists that it is the duty of its party to up- 
hold “ the rights of every State, and thereby 
the Union of the States.” The sentiment is 
unquestionably sound, but it is amusing 
enough to consider its many meanings. 
We find, Ist, that it lays the ground for 
a boundary quarrel between Mexico and 
Texas, now ripening, if not already ripe. 
There is war along all the border, and the 
Mexicans are building forts on the Atlantic 
side, in anticipation of invasion. 2d. It ne- 
cessitates an extension of southern territo- 
Rh by the addition of Mexico, in order 
that the Southern States may maintain 
“the balance of power,” that is to say, pro- 
tect themselves against the assaults of the 
Free-soilers and Northern Democracy in 
Congress. 3d. It protects the right of Mas- 
sachusetts to defend her negro citizens 
against the police regulations of the South. 
4th. It protects the rights of the Territories 
about to become States, of excluding or in- 
troducing slavery at their pleasure. 

To escape the immediate imputation 
of all these meanings, the paragraph it- 
self which contains them has a silly tail 
added to it about monopolies,—‘ by con- 
tinuing to resist all exclusive monopolies,” 
—to clap a blind over the eyes of those 
who fancy that Democracy consists in the 
suppression of manufactories ; an institution 
which they identify with monopolies, but 
which are much less a monopoly than a 
farm or a plantation. 

The words, “ exclusive legislation for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many,” refer also to the exploded nuisance 
of manufactories, and are inserted in this 
singular connection to blind what follows, 
namely, “a vigilant and constant adherence 
to those principles and compromises ;” 
meaning the general doctrine of compro- 
mises in regard to slavery, which grow 
out of the Constitution, and more espe- 
cially the great Compromise measures of 
Henry Clay; but ingeniously qualified for 
those Northern “ Democrats” who are re- 
solved on an alteration of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, by the addition of the words, “ which 
are broad enough and strong enough to em- 
brace and uphold the Union as it is:” an 
addition which leaves each man free to 
adopt or reject any one or all of the Com- 
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promise measures, or any sentiment of the 
Constitution, and yet keep himself on the 
platform. But this is not all. The addi- 
tion of the words, “ Union as it is, and the 
Union as it shall be, in the fudl expansion 
of the energies and capacities of this great 
and progressive people,” is a strong and 
stinging hint to the South, that the Union 
is very quickly to extend itself southward, 
and that the benefit of the compromises is to 
be felt as soon as we have concluded the sec- 
ond Mexican war. The only idea of progres- 
sion in some of the Vorthern Democracy is the 
destruction of slavery in the South and man- 
ufactures in the North. We have not been 
so fortunate as to hear of any other “ pro- 
gressive” measure of theirs. The most ex- 
tensive “monopoly” in the world, in the 
Northern Democratic sense, is the culture of 
cotton by slave labor, and its manufacture 
into cloth by the young women of New- 
England : they, consequently, affix a pecu- 
liar significance to the last resolution of the 
platform. The Southern Democracy, on the 
other hand, believe in nothing but the 
slave system; and are ready, nay, eager 
and determined to carry it southward into 
safer and more congenial regions. 

After this detailed examination of the 
platform, we are ready to lay before our 
readers a general view of the status of poli- 
tics in the party represented by the jobbers 
of the Convention. On another occasion 
we shall endeavor to make a clear and 
common-sense statement of the physical 
causes of this status, which have their 
origin in particular interests of particular 
sections; for we are not of that vapid 
school of politicians who seek the causes 
of party movements in scholastic theories. 

The political intelligence of the American 
people is occupied with two subjects, of an 
importance and interest so vast and intense, 
they absorb and subordinate all others. 
These are: 1. The territorial expansion or 
external growth of the Republic; and, 2. The 
increase of its internal wealth. The two 
parties calling themselves Whig and Demo- 
cratic are created by the different views they 
adopt in regard to these subjects. 

The extension of our territory, either by 
colonization and purchase, or by conquest 
followed by colonization, is known by all to 
be inevitable. It is one of those apprecia- 
ble certainties which enter into all the cal- 
culations both of business and polities. No 
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arguments, no protestations, no legislation, 
no moral opposition, will more than slightly 
retard it. 

No less certain and safe a basis of caleu- 
lation is the equal and even increase of the 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
power of the American continent. Like «ts 
external expansion, its internal growth is 
regarded by all as inevitable. It may be 
clogged and retarded, but no opposition can 
subdue it. 

The very absurd error of some foreigners, 
who suppose that the genius of the free-trade 
party in America inclines it to European war, 
has been often refuted since the Whig war of 
1812 against Great Britain. The failure of 
the Polk Administration to enforce the 
boundary of 54° 40’ is only one of many illus- 
trations to the purpose. Nor is it a base- 
ness inherent in human nature, that inclines 
Democracy to wage war along the southern 
frontier of the United States, while it care- 
fully avoids altercation with the northern 
European powers. No man who has the 
least smattering of political science will sup- 
pose it possible to force the Southern or the 
Northern free-traders, be they cotton growers, 
farmers, or importing agents, into a war with 


Great Britain, even for the recovery of terri- 
tory unjustly seized by that power. Toward 
the southern boundary, on the other hand, 
the Southern division of that party are im- 
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United States; men not by any necessity 
dissolute in their lives, but of a bold and ro- 
mantic spirit, quick imagination, and lively 
sympathy. The fiery influence of this great 
bedy of agitators, to whose activity and 
valor, in time of war, we look for our inva- 
riably brilliant success, is brought to bear, 
by Southern talent, upon the idea of Mexi- 
can conquest. 

To these add a very great body of per- 
sons interested in the augmentation and em- 
ployment of the army, of which every soldier 
involves a cost of $1000, yielding thirty per 
cent. profit to political jobbers and contract- 
ors ; join to these a large, ignorant, floating 
population, and a vast number of poor, jeal- 
ous, unthrifty, old-fashioned farmers, easily 
exasperated against Whig speculations and 
Whig improvements. Our list is completed 
by adding those who are immediately de- 
pendent upon foreign importation for a part 
or the whole of their subsistence ; a great 
and powerful body, when it is considered 
that $200,000,000 of the products of foreign 
industry have been imported during the 
past year. Finally, the Western farmeis 
who have speculated on a foreign market, 
and the Northern merchants and their de- 
pendents who have commercial reasons for 
holding Southern doctrine. In both parties 


| there are several hundred thousand persons 


who expect to hold office, and adhere for 
that reason. These we have not counted, 
though we should have done so, in the gen- 


which they are impressed by the movement, eral estimate. Such are the elements of the 
against the slave system, made by the very | party which is called Democratic: we have 
men who are now coalescing with them to/ enumerated those only who think they have 
elect Pierce, has made thein the close friends | solid reasons in their own affairs for being 
of Great Britain, on the one hand, and of the “ Democrats ;” there are of course thousands 
annexationists or expansive party of the! of merely notional and speculative politicians, 
North, on the other; their policy being/ taken captive by some theory or sentiment, 
guided by the double necessity of maintain-| or by the name of “ Democrat.” 

ing the balance of power in the Central] The elements of the Whig power, on the 
Government, and providing a foreign market | other hand, are much more easily seen and 
for slave produce. They therefore fall into| enumerated: the artisans, manufacturers, 
the general movement of territorial expan-| improvement or “progress” farmers, the 


sion, and seek to give it a direction suited to| 
their own purposes. Which of these fac-| 
tions will succeed in checking the other, is a | 
curious speculation. 

Having a definite policy and purpose, in 
which they are profoundly serious, Southern 
Democracy becomes the organizer and po- 
litieal guide of that immense body of war- 
like adventurers, of whom some are to be 
found in every town and village of the 


miners, the great body of professional men, 
owners of land in towns; in short, the Ame- 
rican element of the population: men who 


lay their hands upon earth and stones, ice 


and granite, cotton and wool, and convert 
them into wealth. These being the nucleus 
or core of the party, we have then to reckon, 
as on the other side, vast bodies of men, 
office-holders and others, interested in its 
success. Between the two floats a mass of 
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neutrals, who move now with one and now 
with the other, as occasion directs. 

After this survey of the Whig and Demo- 
cratic elements, our critical analysis of the 
Democratic platform of 1852 will receive 
its own justification in the minds of our 
readers. 

The positive policy of the Democrats is 
territorial aggrandizement by the extension 
of the southern boundary. It is a policy 
composed for the party, and directed in its 
motion and influence, by the Southern divi- 
sion of Democracy. “Indemnity for the 
past,” for the loss of California and New- 
Mexico, and the payment of fifteen millions : 
“Security for the future,” by the addition of 
an immense new territory beyond Texas. . 


How, it will be asked, was it possible for that | 


faction of the Northern Democracy, infected | and always efficacious. 


with the most virulent form of abolitionism,* 
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erful body of abolitionary agitators who 
control tha Northern Democracy? Simply 
as a casus belli promised them in the future, 
from which they expect to reap enormous 
influence and profit. They look forward to 
the contest over the new territories, which 
they have united with the Southern Demo- 
cracy to acquire, as the period of their 
greatest activity and power, when they will 
hold the balance of power at Washington. 

After a general survey of the ground, we 
find the plan of Democratic movements for 
the succeeding four years to be as follows: 

1. Election of a strictly negative and 
pliable person to the Presidency, with an 
active anti-Mexican cabinet. 

2. Irritation of Mexico, along the border, 
by various arrangements, easily understood 


3. Negotiations with Mexico, ending in a 


to harmonize with the Southern annexation- | rupture. 


ists? The question is readily answered. Each | 
division of the Northern Democracy sympa- | 


thizes at some one point with the Southern 
division. 


provements, is Southern on the question of 
trade with Europe and England. The East 


is willing to yield a certain degree of favor | 


Thus, the West, while it holds | 
Whig doctrine in regard to internal im-| 


4. War, lasting through two campaigns. 

5. Contest between the Northern and 
Southern Democracy over the territory; 
“division of the spoil.” 

6. By all of which, aided by the Veto, 
the Whigs are to be kept in the back- 
ground. 

Of course, not a word of this appears in the 


to home industry, but is strongly opposed | newspapers of the party. These expend their 


to internal improvements, &c. The several 
divisions, in the Eastern, Western and Mid- 
dle States are uniformly abolitionary in sen- 


timent, and the doctrine of the abolitionists | 


is included in their idea of Democracy. They 
tolerate the South, for the time, because in 
Southern Democracy they see political nar- 
rowness like their own, in its greatest inten- 
sity ; the politics of Southern Democratism 
being at all points strictly anti-American, 
and of the negative or anti-progressive order. 
The doctrine of “expansion by conquest” 
naturally arises as a set-off to sheer nega- 
tions, and as having a pith and life which 
serves to stimulate the obstipated inteili- 
gence of the grand party of negation. 

They are not opposed to the enlargement of 
the boundary ; on the contrary, they favor it, 
as aspecies of augmentation radically different 
from that advocated by the Whigs. How 
then is it regarded by that large and pow- 





* Has any person forgotten the grand abolition 
movement of the Northern Democracy, in 1848 ¢ 
If 80, let him read Chase’s letter in the New-York 
Herald of July 20, 1852. 





entire force in attacking the nominee of the 
Whig Convention. Meanwhile, the foreign 
news which is laid regularly and carefully 
before the public, by papers in the secret, 
is of “troubles in Mexico ;” which are in- 
variably of such a character as to urge on 
the grand measure of forcible annexation. 

The attack of the opposition papers upon 
the nominee of the Convention is made 
from two points at once. 

As the first point of their attack, the op- 
position presses selected the Eastern division 
of the Whig party, whose centre is in Mas- 
sachusetts, the stronghold of protection, as 
South Carolina is of free-trade. The friends 
of Mr. Webster were naturally disappointed, 
as we were, by the discovery that he could not 
be made the candidate of the party. By unac- 
countable prejudices existing in certain parts 
of the Union, which it has been impossible to 
control, the two ablest men of the party, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster, have been repeated- 
ly set aside in convention; and yet, in no 
instance vhave they deliberately seceded, 
when it carie to the day of trial. If Mr. 
Webster had thrown himself into the league 
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© of the Free-soilers, no question he might 
have led off a powerful faction who would 
have defeated the regular nomination. He 
and his friends would indeed have gained 
nothing by the measure but revenge, a satis- 
faction to be paid for in disgrace. But 
it was not expected nor feared that Mr. 
Webster or any of his friends would so far 
debase themselves as to imitate the ex- 
» ample of Van Buren. 
' this contemplated secession of Massachu- 
setts Whigs by certain persons who had 
© their own interests to serve in the matter, 
‘the opposition presses imagined they had 
‘found in this discontent an entering wedge 
| to effect a division of the party. The Bos- 
‘ton Post and the New-York Herald made 
themselves particularly busy in this affair ; 
but the delighted eagerness with which they 
favored the proposal for a secession, the 
friendly commendations and high eulogiums 
which they bestowed upon Mr. Webster, 
and their denunciations of the Whig party 
for rejecting him as a candidate, made their 
intention so evident, the Whigs began to be 
alarmed, and ceased, for the most part, to 
agitate the matter any further. 

Disappointed in their hopes of a secession, 
the Democratic press threw themselves upon 
the second point of attack, making the charge 
of what is called Sewardism, a term of un- 
certain import, against the nominee of the 
‘Convention. 

The reader will understand how unhap- 
pily the opposing ideas of internal develop- 

ment and external expansion are compli- 
cated by the endless and hopeless slavery 
agitation. Southern Democracy, leaning to 
)Great Britain, acquires from her those 
ideas of free trade and foreign manu- 
facture which, with deadly hostility to 
internal improvement and progress, consti- 
tute the Nullification code of Southern 
Democracy, and through the solidity and 
completeness of its opposition, confer upon 
South Carolina the lead and dictatorship 
of the party. 

Were it not for the expansive doctrine of 
territorial aggrandizement, in which also the 
Whigs sympathize, but which they do not 
make the active principle of their policy, the 
Democratic party would instantly separate 
into North and South. The two, as we have 
already explained, entertaining a bitter and 
ineurable hostility on the subject of slavery, 
yet coincide in the expansive doctrine ; for 


So much was said of 
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‘it is by the addition of free States on the 
Southern frontier, that the Free-soilers of 
that party hope to overbalance and control 
the South. The results of the last war were 
not favorable to the hopes of those who ex- 
pected an augmentation of slave territory. 
California, Utah, and New-Mexico are not 
slave countries, nor are likely to become so. 
|They added power to the Democratic Free- 
\soilers. That element does not look for the 
/extension of slavery as a consequence of the 
conquest of Mexico: it acts upon the sup- 
position that it will be found impossible to 
convert more than a very small portion of 
| Mexico into slave States. We are inclined 
,to believe that the Democratic Free-soilers 
are right in this supposition, and that it will 
be found, when Mexico and Central America 
| have been added to the United States, that 
| the South will find herself bounded on three 
sides by States in which slavery is prohibited. 
This result will be brought about by the de- 
fection and opposition of the Northern and 
Western Democracy, under the name of 
Free-soilers, and by the violent opposition of 
the inhabitants of the new territories to the 
introduction of slaves. 

Cuba is held out as a tempting bait to 
the Southern Democracy, and the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba would soon be followed by the 
conquest and subjugation of Hayti; but 
this Cuban undertaking is a more serious 
affair than those who propose it are fond of 
thinking, as it involves us with Europe. 

The doctrine of Expansion itself has re- 
ceived a more powerful development by the 
addition of California (a State in which 
slavery is forbidden) than by the annexation 
of Texas. The general sentiment of expan- 
sion, as a motive power in the mind of the 
American people, without distinction of par- 
ty, is seized on by the Southern and North- 
ern annexationists with equal eagerness and 
equal hope. On the’ other hand, the na- 
tional idea of Internal Development, which 
is the basis of the Whig doctrine, and is in 
their hands the motive principle, has but 
little efficacy on farms and plantations, re- 
mote from the active intelligence of towns 
and cities. The seat and home of this doc- 
trine is in the North, where wealth is accu- 
mulated by the application of intelligence 
to labor. 

The charge of “ Sewardism,” supposed by 
the South to be a modification of Abolition- 
ism, is one of the points of attack selected 
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by the free-traders for the overthrow of the 
Whig nominee. Reduced, in their opposi- 
tion io Whig doctrine, to a feeble protest 
against corrupt applications of the public 
funds,—as though every Whig application of 
money was of necessity corrupt ;—and con- 
scious of the inefficacy of a merely negative 
system of policy, in enlisting the favor of the 

ple, they adopt the tactics of Southern 

mocracy, and endeavor to throw the 
odium of abolitionism upon General Scott, 
while they stimulate the people with ideas 
of external expansion. 

Let us take an observation of the entire 
system of attack. 

1. They endeavor to pique the friends of 
Mr. Webster into a secession. 

2. They drive off Southern and Union 
Whigs by charging General Scott with Sew- 
ardism. 

We haye noticed the first of these. The 
second is one of those violent political ruses 
which fail from utter want of truth and 
common sense. It is our hope that what 
we are now writing will have ceased to be 
of service before this article shall have gone 
into the hands of our readers, not only be- 
cause we rely upon the superior sense and 


magnanimity of Mr. Webster, but because 
of the intrinsic weakness of the assault. 

The attack upon the nominee of the Whig 
Convention was begun with a heavy cannon- 
ade from the advanced guard of mercenaries 
of theenemy. They concentrated their fire 


upon the General. The Herald threw off 
the turf of a masked battery by charging 
him with Americanism ; publishing two 
documents said to be from his hand: one a 
letter, the other a communication to a news- 
paper, of doubtful authenticity. 

The plan of the campaign on their side was 
simple and easily understood. The attack 
of the Democratic press has been entirely 
upon the candidate of the Whigs, and not 
upon their principles. These, indeed, it were 
a waste of metal to attack : they are tacitly 
acknowledged by two thirds of the Northern 
and Western Democracy to be impregnable. 
We shall demonstrate the tactics of the 
enemy, and we think the reader will judge 
with us, that they regard the present cam- 
paign as the last that will be made by the 
so-called Democratic party under its present 
organization. Hereafter it is to be reorgan- 
ized on some other issue. 

A general fire is maintained along the 
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enemy’s line, every shot of which is directed 
upon the tent of the Commander-in-Chief, 
The echoes of the guns reverberate but one 
sound—abolitionism. 

No effort is made against the Whigs, no 
complaints of mal-administration, no argu. 
ments or proofs of the injustice or impolicy 
of their demands. Instead of these, the two 
incompatible charges of Americanism and 
hostility to the South are raised, not against 
the party itself, but against its candidate, 
After searching in vain for the grounds of the 
very vague and general accusation of tree. 
soilism against our candidate, with a view to 
a studied refutation of them, we have found 
it necessary to dismiss the cause. Wher 
there are no charges, there can be no refuta- 
tion : there are no charges that can be shaped 
into an indictment against our candidate ; we 
do not find it even positively asserted that 
he is a “ free-soiler,’ so called. We ar 
consequently relieved from the necessity even 
of denying the mere accusation. 

The only possible discussion under this 
head is of a point of etiquette. General Win. 
field Scott, who has been for more than forty 
years an officer in the army of the United 
States, has frequently, though a Whig, been 
under the painful necessity of holding civil 
ized and even friendly intercourse with met 
of diverse political opinion. Nullifiers, Ax- 
nexationists, Free-soilers, Democrats, and 
others, who happened to be persons of high 
public character, and intrusted with the ex- 
ecution and origination of the laws, have re- 
ceived and returned his hospitalities. Among 
others, Senator Seward, into whose hands 
the destinies of the Commonwealth have 
been long since committed by the anxious 
and respectful terror of the South, (no offense, 
we hope !) it is said, has been seen—yes, it is 


| certain ! has been seen—in company with the 


very same Major-General whom the Whigs 
have ascertained in Convention to be the most 
popular and available candidate of the people. 
We confess ourselves at a loss by what ar- 
gument to meet this dreadful accusation ; 





under which also falls equally the active and 
talkative Senator Foote, of Mississippi, who 
| was caught by our diligent and cunning in- 
formant, our paid spy in Washington, hol 
| nobbing it with the dreadful “ Bill Seward,” 
|in the very bed-room of the “ dangerous 
| bugaboo” himself. 
| Indeed, the facts we have accumulated 
| under this head of political etiquette, lead uw 
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to a melancholy skepticism touching the 
rivate virtue of public men in Washington, 
and their faithfulness to constituencies. We 
are at length satisfied that the virtue of 
Senators in Washington undergoes a soften- 
ing process. They are sent thither boiling 
over with the bile and fury of a whole con- 
stituency, and look upon gentlemen of the 
opposition with undisguised horror. Soon, 
however, the miasmatic and pestilent air of 
the capital relaxes their nerves, diminishes 
the bilious secretions, dries up the acrid 
humors of the brain, lowers the tone of the 
organs of destruction and combativeness, 
excites the genial, convivial, humane, and 
sensuous feelings ; and the rabid, bristling, 
turbid, tempestuous, and uncompromising 
representative finds himself, in spite of vio- 
| lent internal resistance and remorse, con- 
verted into a very agreeable, companionable 
person, with as little disposition in his soul 
to stop the windpipe or let out the viscera 
of a Democrat or N ullifier, as of one of his own 
constituents ; indeed, if the choice were forced ; 
upon him, to prefer operating on the latter. 
The number of great men sent to political 
perdition by this dreadful vice of sociality, 


and the immoral habit of political inter- 
course with Senators of all opinions, is not 


Of the conse- 
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quences of this habit, and its effect upon 
parties, witness the passage of Henry Clay’s 
Compromise Bill, by which the projects of 
the amiable and virtuous faction of abolition- 
ists were utterly defeated and extinguished. 
Mr. Clay, like General Scott, and other 
great persons—more especially like General 
George Washington, formerly President of 
the United States—had a habit of entertain- 
ing, conciliating, and consulting with the 
representatives of all parties, to unite them 
on great national measures necessary to the 
peace and union of the States. We have 
not now either the courage or the leisure to 
undertake their defense. 

On the whole, the Whigs have never yet 
nominated a candidate more likely to con- 
ciliate factions, or against whom it has been 
more difficult to find a strong point of op- 
position. Already the principal organs of 
the opposition have begun to slacken their 
fire. All that has been alleged against the 
nominee of the Whigs has fallen from utter 
want of evidence, from the insignificance of 
its effect. Meanwhile, events are preparing 
in the future, which render the presence of 
a great military reputation at the head of 
government essential to the continuance of 
peace, or the humane and successful conduct 
of war. 
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BLEAK HOUSE, CHARLES DICKENS, AND THE COPYRIGHT, 


Fre.p1nG, in the opening chapter of “Tom 
Jones,” remarks that an author should not 
be regarded as a host who spreads an elee- 
mosynary treat before his friends, and thus 
by the exercise of a gratuitous hospitality 
deprives them of the right of criticising his 
viands, and of finding fault with them if so 
disposed ; but as a vendor of literary food, 
whom you are at liberty to praise or abuse, 
just as he deserves; whom you may pass by 
with indifference if the attractions he offers 
do not warrant your stay, and for whose 
proffers of acquaintance you are under no 
sort of obligation. The author of the best 
novel in the English language showed him- 
self a man of sense in thus accepting with- 
out resentment, and in anticipation, any sort 
of criticism that his books might provoke ; 
and there would be much more good writing 
at the present day if authors would exhibit 
this manly appreciation of the varieties of 
public taste ; and if all men who write criti- 
cisms or reviews would express themselves 
precisely as they would manifest their likes 
and dislikes at a public table, where each 
one gratifies his own palate, regardless of 
what another esteems ; and fearlessly repu- 
diates a roast, an entrée, or a potage, even 
though it should be praised by an army of 
gourmands, possessing stomachs differently 
trained from his own. 

If, at the dinner given by the Society for 
the Universal Diffusion of Useless Knowl- 
edge, on the occasion of the withdrawal of 
the Hon. Asinatus Dunse from the Presi- 
dential chair, I venture to tell my neighbor 
that a salad or paté on which he is lavishing 
his affections may do very well for him, but 
is not at all agreeable to me, he would hard- 
ly think it a witty or an effective retort, that 
I ought to be satisfied with it unless I could 
make a better. If Fielding was correct, a 
similar answer would be scarcely more rea- 
sonable in matters of literary taste. But as 
fallacies will sometimes becloud common 
sense, so a great many worthy people are 
deluded into admiring books because others 
have admired them, and because they are 





quite sure they could not write such books 
themselves; when, but for that last insuff- 
cient and mischievous reason, they would 
have exercised an honest plainness like that 
supposed to be exercised at the more earthly 
banquet just mentioned, and have exhibited 
a diversity of opinion which can hardly be 
found just now outside of religion and poli- 
tics. 

The reader, who, we will take it for grant- 
ed, is diversifying his after-dinner leisure by 
dallying with the pages of this, the sixteenth 
volume of our “ highly respectable” Review, 
has now prepared himself for an anti-Dick- 
ens tirade, and has perhaps counted the 
number of columns it is supposed to occupy, 
measuring in this way the length of time 
that must elapse before he shall be suffered 
to slide into a genial slumber. The reader, 
we say, has prepared himself for what he 
imagines is about to come ; critical, and es- 
pecially critical-Dickens, articles being gene- 
rally cast after one or the other of the fol- 
lowing patterns; pattern No. II., however, 
being entitled to the label, “Rare and cv- 
rious :” 


No. IL—“ We are glad to be able to chronicle a 
new work by Mr. Dickens, the great English no- 
velist. This work is, we believe, the fifteenth that 
has issued from his fruitful pen, although, if we 
include his highly eloquent pamphlets, there are 
undoubtedly more, and if we subtract his lighter 
sketches, the number will be undeniably less. We 
are lost in admiration of Mr. Dickens, he is so much 
better than any thing we can ourselves produce, 
He has come as a great moral reformer ; to alle- 
viate the infinite guilt and misery of society ; to 
rebuke those fiend-like shapes of Pretension and 
Bigotry that flee from the slow-moving finger of 
public scorn which his beneficent and irresistible 
genius causes to he pointed at their retreating 
forms; to teach us the ineffable secrets of purity, 
charity, and love ; to inculcate a righteous and en- 
during indignation against those demons in human 
shape who are made to walk before us as parochial 
commissioners, relentless uncles, and arrogant met- 
chants; to show us, not ‘the might that slumbers 
in a peasant’s arm,’ but the pure morality that lies, 
like a precious jewel in the head of a despised rep- 
tile, in the hearts of those maligned and abused 


members of our human brotherhood, the persecuted § 
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army who are striving for the universal ameliora- 
tion of every thing. Without Dickens, English 
literature would have had no name, as, even with 
; Dickens, American literature has not yet attained 
toany. He it was who first suggested the vocab- 
E ulary which it has since been his pride and plea- 


Mudeumtoozle, a Snigsnags, a Fuddlebreeks, a 
> Crumpdoodle, and a Jellybags, He it was who 
) first adorned Newgate with diguity, and drew the 
> lustrous veil of romance over the thief’s progress, 
> He it was who cast down into the dust, where they 
now lie with none so Le to do them reverence, 
those temperance and philanthropic associations, 
shams and misnomers, which had so long deceived 
the world and exhausted the pockets of hard-work- 
ing citizens, And may we not also add, he it és 
who continues to spread before us our monthl 
‘repast of classic reading, garnished with the choi- 
© cest selections from a fancy well supplied by the 
) memories of police courts and morning beats, and 
© thus initiates our youth of both sexes into that de- 
lightful arcana of necessary knowledge, which to 
enter of themselves unaided, would require much 
time and trouble. He it is who relieves us from 
all the vexations of thinking or reflecting, and trans- 
ports us year by year, and by increasingly higher 
flights, to the ultimate regions of literary compla- 
cency. 
ON. B. We understand that Mr. Dickens has yet 
another work in preparation, in which the English 
habit, so much practised by country gentlemen, of 
marrying their cooks, will be unsparingly ridiculed, 
and held up to the just contempt of the commu- 
Pnity. The work will be published by the Harpers, 
who have, at a ruinous cost, for which the generous 
public will surely reward them, contracted to re- 
‘ceive it in monthly parts, immediately after it is 
issued in England.” Telegraph, June 29th, 
»1852. 


No. IL. is in a somewhat different strain: 
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1, “Anorner Nove sy Dickens.—This is past a 
joke. Will he never have done with his yellow- 
covered stories? Is it necessary that he should 
ival that contemptible seribbler, G. P. R. James, 
in the number and tenuity of his performances ; 
Aud then. too, the names of his books and his char- 
acters are most disgustingly low, framed for the 
purpose of pandering to the popular taste, which, 
mudeed, they have sadly degraded. Whether the 
publisher sends us any more of his books or not, 
ve shall always continue to denounce Mr. Dickens 

til he produces something worthy of moral lite- 
rature, and of his own talents, which are really 
hove mediocrity.” County Signal, July 
Sth, 1852, 















We quote from anothcr journal : 


2. “We have been handed a copy of Bleak 
House, with the request that we would notice it, 
he book is by Dickens, of whom some of our 


nein 
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purloiners, must we call them abétractors,* who 
are so unhappily prevalent in society; to arouse 
our sympathies for the unfortunate victims of a 
hard-hearted pulice ; and to enroll us in the great 


» sure to enrich with the name of a Smuggins, a 
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readers may have heard. His title, when he wrote 
the Pickwick Papers, was ‘ Boz; now he appears 
under his real name of Dickens. Evidently his 
self-conceit is running away whith him. We have 
lost our respect for Dickens since he wrote Dom- 
bey and Son. We read half the book, and never 
had the patience to finish it. Mr. Dickens is said 
to have been successful. Perhaps he has been. 
Our own opinion is that he has mistaken his vo- 
cation. We will engage to write a better boek 
than Dombey or Bleak House, any time, at ten 
days’ notice:” Demoe: at, June 10th, 1852. 








We will not stop to quote at greater length, 
although the material for our scissors lies 
invitingly near. We have recounted these 
criticisins for the purpose of showing the 
reader what he has escaped in our avoidance 
of the spirit of each. We hope, however, 
that the occasional elegancies of the above 
extracts will not be lost upon the indiscrimi- 
nate admirers of Mr. Dickens, or upon those 
who regard him simply as a literary moun- 
tebank. The impartial reader wiil not fail 
to note the remarkable diversity of the opin- 
ions severally entertained by the writers of 
these paragraphs touching Mr. Dickens’s 
character-vocabulary, and will also find food 
for reflection in the contrariety of sentiment 
relative to the moral tendency of his works. 

The position attained by Mr. Dickens is 
eminent and remarkable. Were it not for 
the constant misuse of the term, we should 
style him a self-made man. _He com- 
menced his career as a police reporter. When 
he struggled into the world of literature, it 
was to begin where most writers end, by 
writing sketches of familiar and every-day 
life. Ambitious novelists of twenty are gen- 
erally found “doing” tales and sketches for 
the Sunday papers and the magazines before 
they are safely over the ridge of thirty, and 
once started on their journey of trifles, the 
chances of their return to more solid and en- 
during undertakings are negative and infi- 
nite. With Dickens the case was different. 
From sketching broken fragments, he took 
to composing a series of connected incidents : 
from incidental groupings, he turned to con- 
structing regular and systematic works of 
fiction. The Sketches were followed by the 
Pickwick Papers, the Pickwick Papers by 
Oliver Twist, and Oliver Twist—the feeble 
episode of The Life of Grimaldi having in- 
tervened—by Nicholas Nickleby. In the 
opening chapters of Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, the Sketches were resumed, but were 





* Query—Larceny Committers !—Paintga’s Devi. 





received with great coldness by the public, 
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and summarily dropped. Barnaby Rudge, 
The Old Curiosity Shop, and Martin Chuz- 
zlewit were succeeded, and interspersed, by 


September, 


deed weakened, except by disease or old 
age. He cannot exhaust his reason, he 
cannot drain his imagination, he cannot 


several fragmentary stories ; following which, | beggar his fancy. Nor can his faculties of 
Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and | observation, comparison, or analysis ever be- 


Bleak House bring up the extreme rear. 
But Mr. Dickens is still a young man, and 
the list of his works may yet rival the cata- 
logue of the Grecian ships at Troy. 

The heats of midsummer are hardly over, 
and we dare not venture to obtrude an anal- 
ysis of Mr. Dickens’s genius upon the lan- 


come weakened by length of use, or by any 
strain to which he may subject them. And 
indeed, you will find that in the case oj 
those authors who are alleged to hay 
“written themselves out,” no charges oj 





poverty of incident or deficiency of obserys. 
‘tion are attempted to be made out against 


guid attention of the reader. The torrid | them. But, somehow, their works do not 
season is sacred to the repose of philosophy. | read as well as formerly. They are disfig. 
In the dog-days the Muses are allowed a ured by blemishes which did not exist 1: 
siesta. The influence of Sirius yet lingers | previous productions. In private life th 
in the atmosphere ; College Professors are author is the same man he always has beer, 
lazing in the woods; Doctors of Divinity He is growing daily in knowledge of th 
are drinking ice-water in the caves of the world. As it is very painfully obvious, 
White Mountains; the Judge has left the however, that novel the tenth will bear 1 
bench; the Merchant's letters lie unread; the comparison with novel the third, the publi 
Lawyer makes short work with bis briefs; | exclaims, “Oh! all this is quite natural- 
the Physician is equally concise with his the man has written himself out.” But in 
patients. Even if amid these circumstances the face of this outcry stands the author 
metaphysical criticism were at a less dis- | himself, possessing the same mind and the 
count, we should hardly feel at liberty to in- | same faculties he always possessed, knowing 
dulge in it in the present paper, since we more than at any previous period of his lit, 
commenced this article with other purposes, and in no way—unless in his dotage—int: 
which we shall think ourselves fortunate if | rior to his former self. Quando Homer: 
we are enabled to carry out within the limits | dormitat. No writer can be brilliant in eae 
assigned us. ‘consecutive line, and the wittiest of met 

Leaving then the minute intricacies of | may be occasionally pardoned for doing : 
reasoning and analysis, by which a complete | stupid thing ; but a case of self-exhaustioy 
recognition of the faculties of a distinguish- | of “ writing out,” has never yet been, sui 
ed mind is attained, we will state a few | will not soon be, witnessed. Every write 
ow and obvious convictions relative to Mr. | has his “ best thing,” and may never agai 

ickens’s present merits—convictions which | equal it ; but when an author regularly avi 
we deem sufficiently well founded to bear | systematically falls below his average, it s 
the test of that scrutiny which obtains with | nothing but nonsense to 9’ tibute it to “sel: 
all candid and unprejudiced readers. | exhaustion.” 

And, in the first place, we deny in toto | Norcan the deterioration of Mr. Dickens’ 
that Mr. Dickens has “ written himself out.” | later works be accounted for by the supp 
We are aware that this phrase, which we | sition that the field for the exercise of bs 
have — is a very popular one, and has | peculiar genius is less wide or fruitful the 
been largely drawn on to account for the | formerly. We have never believed that th: 
glaring and melancholy falling off exhibited | office of Fiction is to reform abuses ; but! 
in Mr. Dickens’s later works. But it is a | lowing that it is, Mr. Dickens, having let 0! 
fallacious phrase at the outset. There is no | his artillery against Yorkshire school-ma 
such thing as a man’s “ writing himself out.” | ters and parish beadles, has yet very muti 
If the expression is used in ordinary con-|to do in the way of making this a perfe 
versation to signify something else, we can-| world. The range of Satire is unbounded. 
not strongly object to it, for it is both sug-|In common life Humor knows no lim's 
gestive and convenient, but we disavow its | Between the rising and the setting sv! 
employment in print. The resources upon |eight hundred million dramas are enacte! 
which a writer necessarily makes the largest | complete in scene, act, and audience, eve 
drafts can never become exhausted, nor in- | new and ever fruitful; and he is but a sory 
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reporter among the crowds that swarm the | fully—it is hardly necessary to dwell upon. 
theatre; who is unable to make such a selee- | Within half-a-dozen years from the date of 
tion of fresh incidents as to be constantly | his first work, he was the pet of the public 
true to nature and novel to the reader. jand the prize of the booksellers. Success, 

Why, then, is Dombey inferior to Pick-| first coy, then compelled, has become at 
wick or Oliver Twist, and why does Bleak | last his involuntary attendant. It bas be- 
House bid fair to be inferior to them all?! come a moral necessity that every thing he 
Simply because Mr. Dickens has grown care- writes shall be the favorite of the market. 
less. He has no longer that motive to ex-| Let us not be surprised that wares thus 
ertion which formerly actuated him ; there- | saleable shall be produced with a degree 
fore he does not exert himself. His former | of carelessness. 


labor has proved an all-sufficient reason why 
he should not labor now. Necessity was 
once the stimulus, now the incentive is re- 
moved. He has distanced the competition 
that applied the spur, and the weakness of 
human nature has relaxed the effort which 
the spur provoked. ‘The alliance between 


' the author and the bookseller is intimate 


and fruitful of influences, and the results 
that formerly depended in so large a mea- 
sure upon the quality of what he wrote, now 
depend upon the quantity of what he is able 
to produce. In yielding to the weakness of 
nature, Mr. Dickens has taken a long step 
backward from his first excellence. 

In his earlier career, no man ever worked 
harder over a given quantity of manuscript 
than “Boz.” Rousseau, composing only 
four sentences a day, was not more labo- 
rious; Bulwer laboring three months on a 
magazine story was nothing to him. Easy 
writing is hard reading, and vice versa. 
Nothing is more easy to read than Pick- 
wick; few books have been harder to write. 
Oliver Twist represents a greater amount of 
labor than Copperfield and Dombey toge- 
ther. There was every reason at the time 
of Dickens’s earlier productions why he should 
labor. He was a young man, and compara- 
tively unknown. He had not been favored 
with a distinguished birth. He had seen 
the inside of neither university nor college. 
The circumstances of his early education 
seemed indeed to oppose an almost insuper- 
able barrier to his success. Nurtured amid 
the atmosphere of a police court, and mixing 
only with the reporters of the daily papers, 
there was surely nothing in the disposition 
of his fortunes that indicated a future high 
position among the first literary men of 
England. 

_But the old truth, which nearly every 
distinguished man has verified, was again 
instanced in the career of Dickens. How 
he labored—how diligently and how success- 





Place yourself, reader, in the case of Charles 
Dickens. Do not be afraid to assume, for 
a short time, the person of that talented 
man. He is flesh and blood like yourself, 
as fond of ease, as fond of money, as fond 
| of praise, and with all his ambition—in which 
| quality perhaps you are deficient, or you 
| might not now be where you are—no fonder 
of work. In time past you have been ex- 
cessively laborious; have sat up Iate of 
nights, and have perbaps been neglectful of 
your family. You have been a very diligent 
student of books; your shoulders are not as 
straight as they once were, and you are 
quite certain you have injured your eyes. 
| You labored, however, with an object, and 
to good purpose; you wrote books unequal- 
led of their kind, and made for yourself a 
great name. Your books sold well, and 
the public, with money in its hand, looks to 
you for more. Your bookseller promises a 
fortune with each future volume, and hints of 
his willingness to secure your productions 
by cash advances. Write you must. But 
you have grown fond of society ; you like 
long dinners; and you think of going into 
public life. It is not so pleasant a thing as 
formerly, this shutting yourself up in your 
study six hours a day for an entire year, to 
| compose a single volume : there is no need 
of it either. Your book will sell as well if 
written in half or a quarter of this time; 
and your remaining hours can be spent in a 
much more comfortable manner. Reflect, 
reader, what you would do under all these 
circumstances, and after that do not wonder 
that Dombey or Copperfield compares with 
Oliver Twist or Pickwick, as a leader in the 
morning paper compares with a chapter of 
Washington Irving, or as that copy of verses 
which you “ threw off” last evening for the 
amusement of a lady friend, compares with 
Thanatopsis or the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard. 
Mr. Dickens, too, has acquired a facility 
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of composition that is deceptive and ruin- 
ous. No one can read his later productions 
without feeling that the author has driven 
his pen with tremendous rapidity. The kind 
of writing which Mr. Dickens has most cul- 
tivated is perhaps more calculated than any 
other to provoke, or at least to encourage, 
haste. There are no rules by which it must 
be framed. The plot on which the author 
is engaged is usually very slender, and may 
be changed or accommodated to circum- 
stances at any time. It admits of infinite 
episodes and offshoots. Unless the writer 
has learned how to manage it, it will in the 
end manage him. It has so far subverted 
Mr. Dickens’s judgment that he frames the 


conclusions of his plots when his stories are | 


more than half finished; thinks the use of 
nominatives without verbs, verbs without 
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nence. The hasty judgment of the world, 
which allows you to suggest improvements 
to practical artists in every vocation of in- 
dustrial life, which permits you, though noi 
a mechanician, to venture suggestions to the 
engineer, and to advise the brush of the 
painter though you may never have held 
the palette, has decided that the successf| 
author is beyond the reach of comment ex. 
cept from those who have attained to stil! 
| greater success. We shall, therefore, con- 
| tent ourselves with quoting a few sentences 
| which we think hardly up to the mark of , 
first-rate classic, and which are to be found 
_no where if not in Bleak House. 
Penny-a-lining may be styled an imperti- 
nent epithet to be applied to what follows, 
but as we know of no title more appropriate, 
we must express it, and take our chance : 





nominatives, and pronouns without sub | 


stantives, a very euphonious and pardonable | 
error, and is for ever violating that first rule | 
in the literary code which tells us that 
characters should be made to conform to) 


plot, and not plot to characters. 
We have instanced these literary sins 
with which Mr. Dickens is justly chargeable, 


because in the popular admiration of his | 
genius there is great danger of their being | 


overlooked. Mr. Dickens ranks among the 


first of living authors, and is confidently | 


regarded as a hereafter classic. Will the 
style of contemporary and imitatin writers 
become injured and lowered by his success- 
ful example? Will the praise that con- 
stantly attends him induce the perpetua- 
tion of his growing faults? Will those 
writers who are faithfully cultivating purity 


of style and exactness of finish, become de- | 


pressed by the superior success of a more 
careless literature? Will the writing of the 
next generation be modelled upon the style 
which Mr. Dickens is now associating with 
literary fame and profit? Will the faults 
of this wonderful author share the same 
apotheosis with his virtues? These are 
questions which in all candor deserve a fair 
hearing. 

To remark in detail upon the faults of a 
writer whom in common with all readers we 


reverence and admire, is a thankless task. 


It is infinitely more difficult than to pane- 
gyrize, and it is infinitely less acceptable to 
the general reader. If you escape without 
rousing indignation, you will at least bring 
upon yourself the imputation of imperti- 


“London. Michaelmas Term lately over, ani 
the Lord Chancellor sitting in Lincoln’s Inn Hai! 
Implacable November weather, As much mui 
in the streets as if the waters had but newly 
| retired from the face of the earth, and it woul 
| not be wonderful to meet a Megalosaurus forty 
| feet long or so, waddling like an elephantine 
lizard up Holborn bill. Smoke lowering dow 
from chimney-pots, making a soft black drizzle, 
with flakes of soot in it as big as full-grown snow 
flakes—gone into mourning, one might imagine 
| fur the death of the sun. Dogs, undistinguishabl: J 
in mire, Horses, scarcely better; splashed to their 
very blinkers. Foot passengers, jostling on: 
another’s umbrellas, in a general infection of ill 
temper, and losing their foot-hold at street 
corners, where tens of thousands of other foo 
passengers have been slipping and sliding since 
the day broke, (if the day ever broke,) adding new 
deposits to the crust upon crust of mud, sticking 
at those points yaaa | to the pavement, ani 
| accumulatiug at compound interest. 
“Fog every where. Fog up the river, where i 
| flows among green aits and meadows; fog down 
the river, where it rolls defiled among the tiers o! 
shipping, and the water-side pollutions of a grea! 
(and dirty) city. Fog on the Essex marshes, fig 
on the Kentish heights. Fog creeping into the 
cabooses of collier brigs; fog lying out on the 
yards, and hovering in the rigging of great ships; 
fog drooping on the gunwales of barges and smal 
boats. Fog in the eyes and throats of ancien! 
Greenwich pensioners, wheezing by the firesides 0! 
their wards; fog in the stem and bowl of the 
afternoon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down 
his close cabin; fog cruelly pinching the toes and 
fingers of his shivering little ‘prentice boy on deck. 
Chance people on the bridges peeping over the 
parapets into a nether sky of fog, with fog al 
round them, as if they were up in a balloon, au¢ 
hanging in the misty clouds, 

“Gas looming through the fog in divers places 
in the streets, much as the sun may, from the 
spongy fields, be seen to loom by husbandmal 
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and ploughboy. Most of the shops lighted two 
hours before their time—as the gas seems to 
know, for it has a haggard and unwilling look. 
“Well may the court be dim, with wasting 
candles here and there; well may the fog hang 
heavy in it, as if it never would get out ; well may 
the stained glass windows iose their color and 
admit no light of day into the place; well may 
the uninitiated from the streets, who peep in 
through the glass panes in the door, be deterred 
from entrance by its owlish aspect, and by the 
drawl languidly echoing to the roof from the pad- 
ded dais where the Lord High Chancellor looks 
into the Jantern that has no light in it, and where 
the attendant wigs are all stuck in a fog bank!” 


And well, let us add, may Mr. Dickens 
produce such deuced easy writing and hard 
reading when he is just as well paid for it 
as he would be for paragraphs ten times 
better. 

Is or is not the following paragraph 
worthy of being made part and parcel of a 
standard work of fiction ? 


“Says the coroner, ‘Is that boy here?’ Saysthe 
beadle, ‘No, sir, he is not here.’ Says the coroner, 
‘Go and fetch him then’ In the absence of the 


active and intelligent, the coroner converses with 
Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
“*Oh! here’s the boy, gentlemen!’ ” 


Mr. Dickens, how many pages per diem 
of such stuff can you write before dinner ? 

It is a sure sign that an author’s haste is 
outrunning his invention when he perpet- 
uates some manufactured oddity in a char- 
acter, and brings his puppet on the stage prin- 
cipally to keep alive that feature of his conver- 
sation which is supposed to be so effectively 
humorous. The “ Prodigious!” of Dominie 
Sampson* was intended as a witticism; it 
is repeated till it becomes an insufferable 
nuisance, The “when found, make a note 
of,” of Captain Cuttle, was quite enough of 
a dose; but the exclamations of Mr. Jarndyce 
touching the locality of the wind are nu- 
merous and tedious beyond all precedent. 
Mr. Jarndyce never utters a sentence with- 
out specifying the quarter from which the 
wind blows. Where, we ask, is the wit or 
the sense of all this? Is it not enough that 
heshall display his pet oddity occasionally ?t 


* Guy Mannering. 
t Vide the following from Mackenzie, where this 
occurs but once, and 13 a fine stroke: 
“What sort of a night is it, fellow?” said he. 
“It rains, sir, with an easterly wind.”——“ Easterly 
VOL, XVI.—HIII, 
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Does Mr. Dickens see an exquisite humor in 
its constant repetition? Does he imagine 
that it shall as constantly provoke the mirth 
of the reader? Let us listen to a few repe- 
titions of this miserable artifice : 


“*She means well,’ said Mr. Jarndyce hastily. 
‘The wind’s in the east.’ 

“*Tt was in the north, sir, as we came down,’ 
observed Richard. 

“*My dear Rick,’ said Mr. Jarndyce, poking the 
fire, ‘Ill take an cath it’s either in the east, or 
going to be. Iam always conscious of an uncom- 
fortabie sensation now and then when the wind 
is blowing in the east.’ 

“*Rheumatism, sir?’ said Richard. 

“*T dare say it is, Rick. I believe itis. And 
so the little Jell——I had my doubts about 
em are in a——O Lord, yes, it’s easterly, said 
Mr. Jarndyce.” 


This is but the beginning of it: 


“«Why, just as you may suppose, said Mr. Jarn- 
dyce; his countenance suddenly falling. ‘It is 
said that the children of the very poor are not 
brought up, but dragged up. Harold Skimpole’s 
children have tumbled up somehow or other. The 
vers getting round again, I am afraid. I feel it 
rather.” 


Again: 


‘Ob, dear me, what's this, what's this? said 
Mr. Jarndyce, rubbing his head, and walking about 
with his good-humored vexation. ‘What's this 
they tell me? Rick, my boy, Esther, my dear, 
what have you been doing? Why did you do it? 
How could you do it? How much apiece was it! 
The wind’s round again. I feel it all over me!’ 

“We neither of us quite knew what to answer. 

“Come, Rick, come! I must settle this before 
I'sleep. How much are you out of pocket? You 
two made the money ups you know! Why did 
you? How could you! O Lord, yes, it’s due 
east—must be!’” 


And a few times more: 


“* Well, cried Mr. Jarndyce, stoppi in, and 
making several absent pie Ha py can- 
dlestick in his pocket. ‘I—Here! Take it away, 
my dear. I don’t know what I am about with it; 
it’s all the wind—invariably has that effect. I 
won't press you, Rick; you may be right. But, 
really—to get hold of you and Esther—and to 
squeeze you like a couple of tender young Saint 





for ever !"——He made no other reply, but shrug- 
ging his shoulders till they almost touched his ears, 
wrapped himself tight in his great-coat, and dis- 
appeared. 

“This is a strange creature,” said his friend to 
Harley.—Man of Feeling, by Henry Mackenzie, 
chap. 21. 

14 
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ness, could not well be exhibited. 


which it is so easy to assign the cause. It 
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Michael's oranges! It'll blow a gale in the course 
of the night!’ x 
* 


* * * 


“He peeped in again, with a smiling face, be- 
fore we had lighted our candles, and said, ‘Oh! I 
have been looking at the weather-cock. I find it 
was a false alarm about the wind. It’s in the 
south!’ And went away, singing to himself.” 

* # * * * 


“*Oh, you don't know me!’ he returned. ‘When 
I am deceived or disappointed in—the wind, and 
it’s easterly, I take refuge here. The Growlery is 
the best used room in the house. You are not 
aware of half my humors yet.’” 


We hope Mr. Dickens will make shorter | 
work with the rest of Mr. Jarndyce’s humors. 
This one, whose ebullitions we bave but half 
enumerated, bids fair to dribble through the 
entire book. A more unmistakable sign 
of literary haste, presumption, and careless- 


So much for some of the faults which 
have met our eyes in Bleak [ouse, and for 


is, of course, beyond Mr. Dickens’s power to 
make a failure. If he should write a book 
in ten days—and we venture to say that the 
composition of the first five numbers of Bleak 
House has not cost him sixty working hours— 
it would still be a book worth buying and 
reading. There are a good number of pages 
in Bleak House thus far, which very few 
authors could equal. Much, however, is 
required from that man to whom much is 
given, and we submit that in Mr. Dickens's 
later efforts he has neither done justice to 
himself, nor satisfied the expectations of dis- 
cerning readers. 

We must not omit to mention a rather 
curious coincidence of description between 
a passage in Bleak House and a paragraph 
from an American novel, by Cornelius Ma- 





thews, an extract from which found its way 
into the columns of the Westminster Review 
some seven years ago. The Review bestows 
high commendation on the work, and pro- 
nounces it equal to Boz. We quote from 
the extract in the Westminster : 


“ Now, down agin towards the East River, they 
came to a cemetery ; and along its walls of brick a 
chuice company of boys were met, some at play, 
throwing somersets against its side, some at mar- 
bles, some hopscotching. Among them all was one 
who, standing near the iron gate, wrote out with 
chalk a name, /etter by letter, slowly. Big Abel 
and Lankey fell back and watched him as he 
worked. He stood close up against the wall, and 
holding in one hand, with which he partly scratched 





his head, by the leather front, a cap that fell down 
behind. worked with the other in a slow and 
troubled way. He wrote it down, then rubbed i 
out again; then down and out again; and down 
and out again; and every time ‘twas Pompey § 
Smith or Pomp.” (Big ‘Abel and Little Mauhatiaa, 

p- 79.) 


The following extract from Bleak House, 
pp- 60, 61, bears a striking resemblance to 
that just quoted : ; 


“ Passing through the shop on our way out, as 
we had passed through it on our way in, we found 
the old man storing a quantity of packets of waste 
paper, in a kind of weil in the floor. He seemed 
to be working hard, with the perspiration standing F 
on his forehead, and bad a piece of chalk by hin. 
with which, as he put each separate package or 
bundle down, he made a crooked mark on thf 
panelling of the wall. . 

“Richard and Ada, and Miss Jellyby, and the 
little old lady, had gone by him, and I was going, 
when he touched me on the arm to stay me, and 
chalked the letter J upon the wall, in a very 
curious manner, beginning with the end of the 
letter and shaping it backward. It was a capita 
letter, not a printed one, but just such a letter u 
any clerk in Messrs. Kenge and Carboy’s office 
would have made. 

“*Can you read it? he asked me, with a kee 
glance. 

“*Surely,’ said I. ‘It’s very plain’ 

“* What is it? 

“se Pi 

“With another glance at me, and a glance at the F 
door, he rubbed it out, and turned an a in its place, 
(not a capital letter this time,) and said,‘ What’ 
that ?’ 
“I told him. He then rubbed that out, and 
turned the letter r, and asked me the same ques 
tion, He went on quickly, until he had formed, it 
the same curious manner, beginning at the endi 
and bottoms of the letters, the word Jarnpyca 
without once leaving two letters on the wall w 
gether. 

“* What does that spell?’ he asked me. 

“When I told him, he laughed. In the same 
odd way, yet with the same rapidity, he then pro 
duced singly, and rubbed out singly, the letters 
forming the words Bigzak House. These, in some 
astoni<hment, I also read; and he laughed agwia. 

“* Hil said the old man, laying aside the chalk; 

‘ I have @ turn for copying from memory, you se, 
miss, though I can neither read nor write.’” 


Really, gentlemen authors of England, 
what with the reproduction by Mr. Dickers 
of our fancies—to be sure they were suffered 
to season for a very comfortable length 0 
time between the covers of the Westminster ; 
what with the English republications oi 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, and Mitchell, dirt 
cheap, and very saleable; and what will 
the damage which must inevitably and as: 
natural consequence accrue both to thé 
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originality and the profits of English litera- 
ture, it is high time you were stirring your- 
selves and your literary neighbors to vet up a 
copyright. We shall not, however, promise 
our assistance, and in fact you must manage 
to carry out your designs without it. We 
feel the honor which the English nation thus 
confers on us, with too much liveliness and 
gratification to take measures for cutting off 
the supply of literature which is in such 
demand. Our benevolence is flattered, our 
sympathy for your destitute and needy state 
is very strongly awakened, and we hereby 


assure you of our intention to pour in upon 


ou a full and steady flood of enlightened 
ks, pamphlets, and magazines, until our 
essive kindness is forcibly repressed. 

t is true, gentlemen authors, that our 
literary men have represented you as suf- 
ferers in common with themselves, by the 
absence of an international copyright law ; 
and some poor devil of a writer has had the 
hardihood to assert as much in a late num- 
ber of this Review. With reference to that 
writer, to use the memorable language of a 
character of your own Dickens, “ We pity 
his ignorance, and despise him.” Prepos- 
terous mortal! not to discern, that by mutual 
thieving republishers make ample repara- 
tion to the insulted genius of the authors 


= of either nation, and take to themselves 


great pecuniary profit. Honor is the food 


= of the author; cash is the pabulum of the 


publisher ; and in the present disposition of 
things, an ample bellyful of appropriate diet 
is secured to the several parties concerned. 

We speak “not of ourselves.” The pro- 
prietors of the “ Piraticals” have set matters 
very forcibly before us, and we will admit 
you to a full dispensation of the logical 
feast : 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of the Whig Review: 


Sie :—In the communication of an “American 
Writer,” published in your July number, we find 
ourselves incidentally alluded to inconnection with 
the subject of International Copyright. Without 
attempting to discuss the merits of a question that 
is already in abler hands, we beg to correct your 
correspondent as to the number of publications for 
which we make compensation to the Britioh pub- 
lishers, It is not for the Westminster Review 
alone that we thus pay, but we have, for the last 
five years, paid to Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, for 
their magazine, an annual sum not less, we believe, 
than is paid for contributions to several of our Amer- 
ican magazines having a much larger circulaiton. 
We-would willingly pay even more than we do, 
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could we derive any exclusive benefit from the 
rights conveyed to us. But no sooner do we issue 
our reprints'than they are pounced upon by some 
halfa score of keen-eyed publishers, pirates of the 
second grade, proprietors of pane! a made up, 
wholly or in part, of selections from foreign period- 
icals, and our choicest, most popular articles ap- 
ropriated at pleasure. Now, although we have 

en long classed among the “piratical publishers,” 
we would never have opposed a judicious inter- 
national copyright law; certainly not with the 
promotion of our own interests alone in view ; for 
we have not a doubt that with a monopoly in the 
sale of our reprints we could afford to make a sat- 
isfactory compensation to the British publishers, 
and at the same time realize a greater profit than 
we do at present. Whether the reading public 
would be the gainers as well, it is not for us to 
say; but certain we are, that a copyright law 
which should utterly prohibit the reprinting of 
foreign publications, except at the pleasure of 
the foreign publisher, and thus compel American 
readers to depend on the importation of the foreign 
copies, would restrict the circulation of the latter 
to much narrower limits than your correspondent 
seems to suppose ; and while it would deprive the 
great mass of American readers of a pleasure they 
have long been accustomed to enjoy, it would, ex- 
cept with a very few of the more popular publi- 
cations, yield but a trifling profit to the foreign 
aoe eee True, the efforts which American pub- 
ishers have made to give publicity to these foreign 
works, and the demand fur them which they have 
thus created, would give to the introduction of 
the foreign editions a better chance of success than 
if such reprints had never existed; but with all 
this advantage they would, as a whole, fail of ob- 
taining any but the most meagre circulation. In 
proof of this, we will refer to the history of several 
publications coming within our own knowledge. 
“ Bentley's Miscellany” was, for several years, re- 
printed in this country ; and until,in common with 
all other reprints, its sale was prohibited in Cana- 
da, whence it drew a share of its support, it had 
a circulation of about 2,500 copies, the subscription 
price being $5 a year. In twelve months from its 
discontinuance the circulation of the original edi- 
tion did not exceed $00 copies, and at this time, 
we will venture to say, there are not 100 copies 
imported. The same may also be said of the 
“Metropolitan” and the “ Dublin University” Mag- 
azines, both of which were reprinted for several 
years, and attained a very respectable circulation ; 
and yet, although their popalarity in Great Britain 
and their circulation there is as great as ever, 
their sale in this country is now even less than 
that of “Bentley.” This state of things exists, 
too, under a tariff which only taxes ten per cent. 
ad valorem on the English copies. 

Facts prove, also, that even in the British Prov- 
inces, where there is no duty, and where until 
very recently no reprints were admitted, under 
the penalty of their utter annihilation. attempts to 
introduce the English copies, in quantity, bave en- 
tirely failed. An edition of Blackwood and the 
Britixh Quarterlies was printed on inferior paper, 
for the Colonial market, called the “ Colonial Edi- 
tion,” and furnished to booksellers at a reduced 
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price; but all these efforts have proved abortive, 
and those same booksellers are now,applying to 
us for our reprints, notwithstanding they have to 
pay a duty of from 124 to 20 per cent. on their 
cost, under the present Colonial tariff. 

If this has been the history of reprints which 
once flourished, and by their circulation created at 
their discontinuance a demand for the original 
works that would never otherwise have existed, 
what shall we say of publications equally valuable 
that have not been reprinted at all, such as “ Tuit’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,” “ The United Service Jour- 
nal,” “The British Quarterly Review,’ “The Eelec- 
tic Review,’ “Church of England Magazine,” and 
numerous other periodicals, literary and religious, 
some of them scarcely inferior to the series we re- 
publish # No attempt has been made to interfere 
with these. and yet their sales in this country are 
a mere bagatelle, scarcely any of them amountiug 
to 100 copies. “Punch,” and ar & some other 
of the English i rigem owing to their great and 
universal popularity, are exceptions, and as such 
are readily admitted ; but these do not affect the 
truth of our statement as a general fact. Again, 
take the “North British Review,” which was intro- 
duced into this country at a reduced rate, and with 
the prestige of Doctor Chalmers’ name as its edi- 
tor, and which was for nearly three years undis- 
turbed by a reprint, and yet its highest circulation 
never reached as many hundreds as it now has 
thousands in a reprinted form. 

Reasoning from facts like these, we must con- 
elude that if our reprints were discontinued (o- 
day, but a short time would elapse before the cir- 
culation of most of them would dwindle down to 
a few hundred copies, so few in fact as to make it 
scarcely an object for the British publishers to ex- 
port them in quantity, on their own account, and 
take the chances of their sale. We might assi 
reasons which, to us, are quite conclusive, why the 
sales of the foreign copies always have been, and 
are always likely to be, so very trifling, even when 
not interfered with by a reprint. But we are deal- 
ing only with faets, and, unless called ape, shall 
not trouble you with their causes. ith these 
facts before us, the question arises, Shall or ought 
such valuable works as the British Quarterlies, 
embracing as they do the greatest efforts of the 
best minds of the old world, give place to an ex- 
clusively American literature, such as it now is, 
or such as it can for a long time hope to become, 
even if fostered and protected by as stringent an 
international copyright law as your correspondent 
could desire? 
lead us into a discussion, which at the outset we 
disavowed any intention of entering, and so we 
dismiss the subject without further remark. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Lronarp Scorr & Co. 


But to be serious. We are glad to have 
heard from Messrs. Seott & Co. They are 
gentlemen of high mercantile intelligence, 
and very well qualified to set forth every de- 
fense which their present system will admit 
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of. We will examine their communication 
with the attention it deserves. 

Waiving the compliment to our merits in 
the commencement of the letter, which in- 
deed we shall be most happy to reciprocate, 
let us preceed at once to a consideration of 
the payments alleged to be regularly made 
by the Messrs. Scott to the proprietors of 
the Westminster Review and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. In the July number of this 
Review we gave the reason why payment 
was made by the American republishers to 
the publishers of the Westminster, which 
we will now repeat lest it should be forgotten. 

The proprietors of the Westminster Re- 
view caused two of their articles to be copy- 
righted in the United States; and Messrs. 
Scott & Co., having republished these articles 
in America without paying or giving satis- 
faction therefor, subjected themselves to pro- 
secution and fine, which they escaped only 
by paying a sum of money, and by agreeing 
to pay yearly for the privilege of reprinting 
that Review. So much for the compensa- 
tion awarded the Westminster. 

Again, Messrs. Scott & Co. pay the pub- 
lishers of Blackwood’s Magazine for the ad- 
vance sheets of that journal, simply because 
they must either make such payments, or 
take their chance of reprinting with a dozen 
other American printing and publishing 
houses. Blackwood is a tempting bit to the 
pirates, differing very much in this respect 
from the slower and less popular Quarter- 
lies; and should Messrs. Scott & Co. defer 
its republication until its regular arrival, 
they would be forced to put their edition into 
the market simultaneously, and side by side, 
with half a dozen other editions, by which 
their sale would be of course very much re- 
duced. Their payment, therefore, for the 
advance sheets is simply an arrangement to 
secure a mercantile advantage, in which no 
articular merit or demerit is discernible, 
and which does not in the least disturb the 
fuct of a piratical appropriation. 

In fact, Messrs. Scott & Co. do not at- 
tempt to deny that they are pirates. They 
speak of their humble imitators as pirates 
of the second grade. The italies in their 
letter are their own. We like their bold- 
ness, and feeling conscious that our contri- 
butor of the July number has done them 
injustice, we hasten to exalt them to a posi- 
tion‘ side by side with the proprietors of 
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“ Harper,” as pirates of the first grade. 
Weare glad that their position, society, and 
distinctions from others, are thus happily 
and authentically ascertained. 

Messrs. Scott & Co, think that the circu- 
lation of English copies of Blackwood, the 
Quarterlies, and other British magazines, 
must necessarily be very limited in the 
United States ; and here we agree with these 

ntlemen most fully. They also think that 
thi scanty circulation would be a great 
evil, and here we disagree with them most 
heartily. We object to seeing American 

iodicals smothered and overridden by 
nglish reprints; we object to seeing 
American readers taking their ideas from 
the minds of Englishmen; and we object to 
seeing the profession of literature in this 
country encumbered with the disabilities 
which the circulation of foreign literature 
produces. We cheerfully make the English 
publisher welcome to as large a sale of his 
publications as he is able to effect in this 
country. But such a sale could do Ameri- 
can periodicals no mischief. The foreign 

riodical must of necessity be sold at a 
igher price than its American rival of the 
same size and excellence, and the latter 
would therefore possess that advantage to 
which it is justly entitled. 


In making so conspicuous a point of the | 


small sales of English copies of English 
periodicals in this country, Messrs. Scott & 
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the London Quarterly, and the Edinburgh 
and the Worth British Reviews, are only de- 
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sale of many thousands. But after all, the 
injury done to American literatue is the evil 
to be principally noticed. 

Relative to the question proposed at the 
close of the letter we have been examining, 
we will merely say that our admiration of 
the British magazines does not come up to 
that idolatry with which Messrs. Scott & Co. 
appear to be afflicted. Nothing is so diffi- 
cult, and nothing is worth so little in logie, 
as a comparison, and therefore we shall make 
none between the better class of American 
and British periodicals. We will only add 
that if there is indeed a difference, and that 
difference be unfavorable to our reputation, 
we have only ourselves to thank for it. For 
ourselves, we imagine the difference exists 
more in prejudice than in reality. 

A word with reference to the numerous 
letters and articles on the subject of inter- 
national copyright that have been addressed 
to us since the issue of the letter to the 
Harpers in the July number of this Review, 
for private reading and for publication. 
We are gratified by their reception, and as 
the copyright question with its attendant 
issues has only begun to open before us, we 
shall look with certain hope for many more 
such expressions of opinion. Should any 
of the articles which we shall hereafter 
receive on this subject appear calculated to 
do good execution, we shall file them into 
the ranks after the manner of well-trained 
soldiers, and pay promptly for the service. 
In this matter of copyright all American 
readers and literary men are deeply inter- 


> prived of an American sale of a few hundred | ested. This Review is not exempt from this 


each, the principle involved in their unpaid- | interest, and where there is work to be done, 
for republication is not a whit different from | it will not be found wanting. The end is 
what it would be, were they deprived of a/ not yet. 
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THE FISHERIES. 


Tue domestic policy of the United States 
grows in great part out of its foreign rela- 
tions; and yet our foreign relations are 
those of which, in general, we know the 
least. We are strongly agitated when we 
see the current of our gold and silver set- 
ting toward the great maélstrom of Lon- 
don, and very happy while we watch it re- 
turning ; and that is the only solid interes: 
we take in foreign affairs, never considering 
that the movements of soulless metal, cotton, 
lard, and beef are regulated by the moral 
force of Englishmen. Specie never sets 
toward the Hottentots. 

Our relations with the governing and 
managing powers of the British Empire un- 
derstood, two thirds of all our active and 
speculative polity is understood: without 
that understanding, politics is apt to degen- 
erate into a furious and stupid agitation. 

While she maintains her present com- 
mercial relations with ourselves, England is 
a first-rate power; the most formidable in 
the world, except ourselves. Like those cele- 
brated puyilists, bred only on English and 
American soil, whom no assailant can ap- 
proach within arms’ length, the British pow- 
er reaches out and strikes at a distance; nor 
is she, at home, the feeble, defenseless island 
some have fancied: the British bully would 
be found as dangerous an enemy in the rally, 
the clinch, and the fall, as in the striking at 
arms’ length. The best fighting blood of 
England stands upon American soil, in the 
arteries of the Puritans: there must be some 
of the same left in England at this day. 
We cannot think that the well-fed yeo- 
manry of England, Ireland, Wales and Scot- 
land are altogether poltroons, whatever may 
be said of the miserable operatives. 

In our treatises of political economy we 
find much reasoning about the “ movements” 
of property, specie, staples, d&c., and very 
little of the moral force which moves them. 
We sometimes forget the existence of the 
latter. At one period of history the specie 
of the world flowed toward Carthage. She 
was then the strongest nation, by sea and 
land. When Egypt was a first-rate military 





power, she drew to herself the trade and 
exchanges of China, Syria, Tartary, Spain, 
Gaul, Italy—in short, of all civilized nations, 
The victory of Marathon gave Athens a largo 
share of the Mediterranean commerce. As 
Rome grew powerful, she gained great 7 
victories, and absorbed the wealth of Car. f 
thage; and then followed commerce and f 
arts; until her capital contained five mil- 
lions of people, and wealth incalculable. 
Venice, with her fleets and her Mediter- 
ranean victories, maintained her moneyed 
credit. A people who can be beaten on 
sea and land cannot maintain an extended 
commercial system. They are restricted, 
like the Jews and Lombards, to agencies. 
A tradesman who is known to have no pro- 
tection against robbers and incendiaries, has 
no credit. While the Medici maintained an 
efficient army, Florence had the banking and 
manufactures of southern Europe. <A greai 
treasure requires a proportional force to 
guard and convey it over long distances, 
around the globe. The basis of credit ii 
strength. The brains of men are the moving 
power of money. Let us not deceive ourselves 
U.S. Fives and Consols are the best stocks in 
the world, precisely because England and 
the United States are the two most power- 
ful nations. Ifthe debt of Honduras is not 
worth twenty cents in the dollar, all the 
world knows that Honduras has no power 
to protect her commerce. 

“ What has all this to do with the fish: 
eries ?” inquires the yawning reader. If the 
yawning reader does not guess or surmise, 
he may as well lay down the book. While 
we are talking of these matters, we are think: 
ing of the war of 1812; of the rise of 
the Whig power, which dates from that 
famous and brilliant war; of the maritime 
power of Great Britain ; of our own bril- 
liant successes over that power ; of the enor: 
mous increase of internal industry which fol 
lowed those glorious successes; of Henry 
Clay’s American System ; the growth of the 
cotton interest, North and South identical. 

It was upon such vast and simple prem- 
ises the great mind of lenry Clay construct- 
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ed that industrial and commercial system 

which has given all its brillianey and power 

to the commerce of the United States. With 

him the glory of the nation and its prosper- 

ity were identical. Ie gave dignity to the 

logic of economy by providing it with im- 
rial premises. 

“Cotton and lard, codfish and mackerel, 
spindles and fishing-smacks,” jar upon the 
tender ears of nice readers: statesmen and 
republicans have auditory nerves of a more 
masculine tissue. “Cotton and lard, mack- 
erel and fishing smacks, codfish and spin- 
dies.” We ask pardon of the reader. It 
is absolutely necessary that he should be- 
come accustomed to the sound, more espe- 
cially of “codfish and mackerel ;” the most 
brave, intelligent, and adroit seamen in the 
worid, being those who take these fish in the 
Bay of Fundy, that dangerous and stormy 
gulf of the Atlantic; and in other seas, from 
which they are now driven by a sudden raid 
of British and Canadian vessels of war. 

These men are natives of the sea-coast 
and islands of the Northern States ; chiefly 
descendants of the earliest settlers. Tie oc- 


cupation of “fisherman, mariner, and mer- 
chant,” is an inheritance of two centuries in 
their race. They sail in those extraordinary 


vessels which have furnished the best model 
to the naval architecture of the United 
States. The Collins steamers and the 
yacht America are only modifications of 
American fishing-smacks. The men who 
navigate these strong and cunning inven- 
tions are used, night and day, to face the 
heaviest storms of the North Atlantic, in 
companies of five, ten, and twenty in a ves- 
sel; the father and the sons—the brothers 
and the brothers-in-law; held together by 
no harsh or bloody discipline, but obeying 
the tenderest and manliest impulses of na- 
ture. Their stern, sharp features, hardened 
and seamed by the blast, beam with the high- 
est courage and intelligence. They are no 
common seamen, but the flower and pride of 
the ocean. Give them ships of war, instead 
of fishing smacks, every battle would be a 
Salamis to them, nor would Paul Joneses 
and Perrys be far to seek who would com- 
mand them. 

Well said Mr. Webster, in his speech 
at Marshfield, “ the fishermen shall be pro- 
tected in all their rights of property and 
all their rights of occupation. The most 
potent consequences are involved 1m this 
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matter. Our fisheries have been the very 
nurseries of our navy. If our flag ships 
have conquered the enemy on the sea, the 
fisheries have been at the bottom of it. 
The fisheries are where the seeds form, from 
which these glorious triumphs are born and 
sprung.” 

Of their extent let us take one, the emall- 
est branch, as an example. The Inspector 
General of Massachusetts has announced 
that there are now 858 vessels navigated 
by more than nine thousand men; the ves- 
sels and outfits valued at more than three 
and a half millions, and bringing every year 
into market, for Massachusetts alone, $2,- 
400,000 worth of mackerel, which is a 
staple article of food throughout all New- 
England. The other States of New-Eng- 
land, taken together, are as deeply inter- 
ested as Massachusetts; so that for all 
New-England, the mackerel fishery alone 
draws aunually $4,000,000 worth of human 
sustenance from the depths of the ocean. 
Fifteen thousand men and boys are em- 
ployed in this dangerous fishery. In 1851 
the mackerel men of Massachusetts took 
from waters, now claimed to be British, 
140,906 barrels of this important article 
of food. At this very time, while we are 
writing, says a Boston paper, nearly two 
thousand vessels with their crews, num- 
bering, for the cod and mackerel fisheries, 
30,000 men and boys, are exposed to the 
cannon of the British steamers, and the cruel- 
ties and horrors of British prisons, for doing 
what they have been accustomed to do for 
thirty-four years, without molestation, and, 
as they supposed, under the protection of a 
solemn treaty negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Not only is a common and staple food of 
the people of New-England, and of all parts 
of the United States, to be made scarce and 
dear by this sudden incursion of the British 
naval power, but the subsistence of nearly 
100,000 persons, the families of the seamen 
and fishermen of New-England employed off 
the coast, to be greatly diminished or wholly 
cut off for the ensuing year. 

The suddenness and sweeping violence of 
this attack of the Tory Administration of 
Great Britain upon one of our most valua- 
ble and unfailing sources of wealth, in vio- 
lation of a prescriptive right enjoyed by all 
the inhabitants of North America since the 
earliest settlement—an attack made without 
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warning, under pretext of a new definition 
of one word in a treaty—is probably as 
plain a casus belli as often arises between 
two nations; and were it not for the enor- 
mous interests at stake, and the mighty 
mischiefs which would arise by the too 
sudden throwing of the United States 
and Great Britain into a war with each 
other, it would have been so considered 
and acted upon by our own Government. 
“This sudden interruption of the pursuits 
of our citizens,” says Mr. Webster, “ carried 
on more than thirty years without molesta- 
tion, can hardly be justified by any princt- 
ple or , ion whatever.” That is to 
say, it is a cause of war, and under ordinary 
circumstances would have demanded an im- 
mediate reprisal: a cause of war being pre- 
cisely an attack “without principle or con- 
sideration.” The fishermen of New-England, 
both before the war of 1812 and after it, 
were accustomed to fish in what are now 
claimed to be “British waters ;” namely, 
those great gulfs of the sea called the “Gulf 
of St. Lawrence,” and the “ Bay of Fundy,” 
with their adjoining oceanic waters. Sud- 
denly, at a period of the year the most unfor- 
tunate possible for them, when their capital 
is embarked in the enterprise, and no oppor- 
tunity given for a change of occupation, they 
are notified that they can no longer fish in the 
most desirable parts of these seas, and of the 
ocean; and the notification is followed up at 
mid-summer, while they are all at sea and 
preparing for the fall fisheries, by the dis- 
patching of forces from the naval stations of 
Great Britain, to drive back these vessels and 
their crews upon the protection of the navy 
of the United States——which unfortunately 
was not there to protect them, our own Goy- 
ernment never dreaming of the possibility of 
so sudden an invasion. 

Mr. Webster has sufficiently shown that 
this violence and aggression “could not well 
have taken place without the knowledge of 
the Earl of Derby.” The aggression is in- 
consistent with the understanding between 
the two nations in 1845, held by the Earl 
of Aberdeen and Edward Everett. At 
that time, says Mr. Webster, the Earl of 
Derby was Colonial Secretary, and must 
have given his concurrence or sanction to 
the understanding. “I cannot but think, 
therefore, that its being overlooked was an 
inadvertency.” 

Our own conclusion, from Mr. Webster's 
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statement, is the contrary of his. If the 
Earl of Derby had not been Colonial Secre- 


tary in 1845, the word inadvertency might , 


apply to his proceedings. He might then, 
by “inadvertency,” have ordered six or 
eight ships of war to expel the American 
vessels from that part of the ocean where 
they had fished without molestation, and 
under the protection of treaties, for thirty- 
four years. The fact that the Earl was 
Colonial Secretary, and consequently had 
to sanction these fishery negotiations, ey 
tablishes in our mind, either that the Ear] 
of Derby is a boyish blunderhead,—where. 
as all the world knows that he is a 
grave and prudent statesman,—or that 
there is no “inadvertency” in the case, 
We rather prefer to think that the tradi- 
tional haughtiness of British Toryism, which 
refused, while we were colonists, to con- 
sult our wishes, has taken equal pleasure 
in acting without our concurrence in this 
forced construction of the treaty of 1818. 
“That treaty,” says Mr. Webster, “ was 
made with the crown of England. If a 
fishing vessel is captured by one of her 
vessels of war, and brought in for adjudi- 
cation, the crown of England is answerable, 
and then we know whom we haye to deal 
with. But it is not to be expected that the 
United States will submit their rights to be 
adjudicated upon in the petty tribunals of 
the Provinces; or that they will allow our 
vessels to be seized by constables and other 
petty officers, and condemned by municipal 
courts of Canada and Newfoundland, New- 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia!” 

Here, then, are two distinct grievances 
suggested by the Secretary of State, as 
insulting to the dignity of the American 
people. First, that a treaty is violated, 
and a fleet of armed vessels, by hoped-for 
“ inadvertency,” sent to expel our citizens, 
not by scores or hundreds, but by tens of 
thousands, from their prescriptive rights 
and means of subsistence—this is the first 
grievance. The second is, that our ships 
and our seamen are taken from the high 
seas by Provincial magistrates, under pro- 
tection of the British crown, their property 
confiscated, and themselves treated as ma- 
rauders and smugglers, by the petty tribu- 
nals of the Provinces. This distinction of in- 
juries is legal, but the fishermen themselves 
willsee but little difference between injuries 
inflicted by the crown of England, and irju- 
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ries inflicted by the Provincial magistrates. 
It is nothing to us whether the ships of war, 
§ stationed to protect the perpetrators of these 
© outrages, carry a French, a British, or a 
Provincial ensign at their mast-head: they 
Hare there, and whoever they are, they are 
enemies who do this. 

3 In his State paper on the difficulties be- 
Btween the American and the British fisher- 
men, (Washington, July 6th, 1852,) Mr. 
BWebster has given us a history of the steps 
taken by the English and Colonial govern- 
ments, in preparation for the series of out- 
rages which they are now committing upon 


@our citizens. The ministry of Lord John 


i Russell refused the bounties that had been 
- | Mgranted to the fisheries, it being their policy 


i- F Sto expend nothing upon the colonies. This 


“Wrefusal gave the colonists an opportunity of 
‘complaint, and they insisted, not only that 
bounties should be given to their own fish- 
men, but that the Americans should be 
driven out of the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

The first article of the convention between 
he United States and Great Britain, 20th 
Detober, 1818, contains the following ex- 
pression : “‘ Whereas differences have arisen 
especting the liberty claimed by the United 
tates for the inhabitants therof to take, dry, 
and cure fish, on certain coasts, bays, harbors, 
Wend creeks of His Britannic Majesty’s domin- 
“Bons in America, it is agreed,” &e. 
| Then follows a free permission, for the 
Bohabitants of both countries in common, to 
“Fish along the southern and northern coasts 
%f Newfoundland within certain limits, and 

so through the Straits of Bellisle and on 
he coast of Labrador, along that strait, 
nd northwardly beyond that strait. Amer- 
can fishermen have also liberty given them 
0 dry and cure fish on these coasts that 

@ unsettled, and as long as they con- 
linue unsettled. Then follows a renuncia- 
on by the United States of the right of 
aking, drying, or curing fish “within three 
uarine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 

eeks, or harbors of His Britannic Ma- 

sty’s dominions in America, not included 
ithin the above-mentioned limits.” 

The reader’s attention is especially re- 
quested by us to the italicized sentence 
above. Now follows another clause which 
brows light upon the original intent of the 
WO contracting parties: “ Provided, how- 
ever, that the American fishermen shall be 
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admitted to enter such bays or harbors for 
the purpose of shelter and of meee 
damages therein, and purchasing wood an 
obtaining water, and for no other purpose 
whatever. But they shall be under such 
restrictions as may be necessary to prevent 
their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, 
or in any other manner whatever abusing 
the privileges hereby reserved them.” 

These are the most important paragraphs 
of the convention of 1818, with which, as 
Colonial Secretary in 1845,—and now, as 
Prime Minister of England, dispatching a 
fleet of armed vessels to enforce its provi- 
sions under a new definition of one word,— 
Lord Derby must have been acquainted. 

This definition is, that the word bay in- 
cludes those large bodies of water like the 
a A of Fundy, together with all the great 
indentations ; and by this new definition of 
the word “ bay,” the vessels of American 
fishermen are either confiscated or driven 
out to sea. We are told, moreover, that 
this definition of the word bay was given 
by the crown officers in 1831. These as- 
tute definers of rights and expounders of 
treaties, directed that straight lines should 
be drawn upon the map connecting the 
great capes, or extreme head-lands of the 
British possessions in North America; and 
that Americans found fishing within these 
lines should be considered as intruders, and 
their vessels seized and confiscated. Now 
if these lines were to be drawn in the man- 
ner proposed, they would go over the open 
sea. Imaginary lines drawn over the deep 
waters of the ocean, without mark or sign 
to fix them! and any American found within 
three miles seaward of the line, seemingly 
engaged in fishing, liable to the confiscation 
of his vessel ! 

Let the reader lay before himself a good 
map of the British Provinces and the adjoin- 
ing ocean, and consider the possibility of 
determining this exact distance of three 
miles east or west, north or south, out at 
sea, on the bosom of the ocean; and yet 
this absurd and impossible construction is 
made still more absurd by the impossibility 
of determining in a court of justice whether 
the vessel seized had been taken three miles 
beyond this imaginary line. With the tes- 
timony which would be given in cases of 
seizure, just decisions could not be given in 
five cases out of ten; and the consequence 
would be, either repeated violations of the 
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treaty by Americans, or their expulsion from 
that part of the open sea. But in these 
times of “strict construction,” if our fisher- 
men are driven out from the Bay of Fundy 
because it is called a “bay,” why are they 
driven out of the eastern arm of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, which is called a gulf and 
not a bay ? 

If the British Admiralty choose to con- 
- sider the Atlantic Ocean a bay—if they 
choose to denominate the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Caribbean Sea a bay—they can do so; 
with their private preferences in the use 
of geographical terms the American people 
have no wish or interest to interfere. The 
treaty declares that the Americans shall not 
fish “within three marine miles of any of 
the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors,” &c. 
But if they could not come within three miles 
of the g eat waters, why mention the coasts 
within those waters? By this new definition 
they are simply driven away from the eastern 
arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from the 
Bay of Fundy, and the ocean east of Canso 
and Cape Breton. Creeks and harbors are 
afterwards mentioned, within three marine 
miles of which they must not fish: creeks 
_ and harbors are not found to our knowledge 
out at sea; there are no coasts, creeks or 
harbors three miles outside the imaginary 
line drawn by the crown officers, for these 
lines pass over the open waters from cape 
to cupe. 

Therefore it does not seem to us that the 
State paper of July 6th is right in saying, 
“that by astrict and rigid construction of this 
article, fishing vessels of the United States 
are precluded from entering bays and har- 
bors of the British Provinces ;” for by the 
strictest construction, (by context,) the word 
bay means a body of water in which vessels 
shelter themselves from the storm, and where 
the facilities of fishing are greatest, in con- 
sequence of the shoalness of the water and 
the anchorage. 

It is easy to understand that the Provinces 
should insist on the exclusion of Americans 
from their shores, and peculiar fishing grounds 
along the coast; but by no construction of the 
treaty of 1818 can they be driven out of the 
eastern arm of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
from the Bay of Fundy, or the open sea north- 
east of Cape Breton. 

Construction is not definition. To con- 
struct the meaning of a treaty is one thing: 
to define the meaning of a word, quite an- 
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other. When governments wish to violate f 
treaties, they define here a word, and there 
a word: when they wish to observe or to 
enforce them, they “construct” from the 
parts the meaning of the whole, by context 
and usage. 

We find free liberty giving to the Ameri. F 
eans to fish along the northern and unin. FF 
habited shores; but when these shores be. F 
come inhabited, it is conditioned that they 
shall not use them without permission of the} 
inhabitants. The plain intent of the treaty [9 
was therefore to exclude the Americans} 
from the shores of the Bay of Fundy ani[- 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from the fishing} 
grounds immediately along the shores, anip 
from the creeks, bays and harbors of tho» 
shores. Vessels forbidden to approach with F 
in hundreds of miles of a creek would naif 
be additionally forbidden to come withirfy 
three miles of that creek! Had it been the 
intention of the crown to expel the Amer: 
cans from the Bay of Fundy, the Gulf oi 
St. Lawrence, and the adjoining waters, they 
would have been forbidden in a simple claus 
from fishing in those seas. Nor should w 
have had, in the convention of 1818, th: 
ridiculous enumeration of “ bays, creeks, aul 
harbors,” which they were forbidden to af 
proach for fishing purposes within thra 
miles ! : 
The Secretary of State remarks, that “if 
was undoubtedly an oversight in the conver F 
tion of 1818 to make so large a concession 
England, since the United States had usual F 
considered that those vast inlets or recess 
of the ocean ought to be open to America 
Jishermen as freely as the sea itself, to witha® 
three marine miles of the shore.” 

The “oversight” consisted merely i 
the neglect to introduce a clause distinctlt 
and verbally sanctioning the entrance ¢ 
American vessels, or rather claiming thei 
right to enter without obstruction through 
the Gut of Canso, and forbidding their et 
pulsion from any part of the Gulf of 
Lawrence, or the Bay of Fundy; and itis ur 
doubtedly to this oversight that Mr. Web 
ster has referred. 

We have demonstrated that by a strc 
construction of the treaty, Americans cal 
approach within three miles of the inter 
shores, bays, gulfs, inlets, creeks, &c., df 
the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Law: 
rence; but we have not demonstrated thai 
there was not a reserved intention on the 
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part of Lord Bathurst, between whom 
and John Quincy Adams the negotiations 
of 1818 were opened, to drive out the 
Americans at such time as it might be con- 
venient. The ery throughout the country, 
during the war of 1812, was, “No peace 
without the fisheries.” Now, as it happened, 
@ England at that time could not avoid con- 
cluding a peace with the United States : the 
right to the fisheries was a term of pacifica- 
tion. Great Britain therefore held the re- 
served intention of expelling the Americans, 
as soon as it might be convenient to do 
so. Lord Bathurst made a treaty, in which 
a single word of ambiguous meaning could 
be so defined as to serve the ulterior pur- 
poses of Great Britain. We understand 
that it is the established rule of Euro- 
pean diplomacy never to conclude a treaty 
which cannot be defined at the pleasure of 
either of the contracting parties. By a ne- 
cessity, negotiations Letween expansive em- 
pires are a temporary arrangement; and it 
may be a shade of conscientiousness in the 
diplomatic mind, which leaves open for pos- 
terity the loophole of a new definition. 

This diplomatic question of the right of 
the Americans to fish in the open seas, and 
in the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, is one that opens up the entire dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of the word “right.” 
England says, “ The Bay of Fundy and the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, though they are large, 
are yet interior waters: they are surrounded 
by my land, I have a right to forbid the en- 
trance of foreign vessels by the Strait of Can- 
80, Breton, or Bellisle, and I have a right to 
say that foreign vessels shall not enter the 
Bay of Fundy. The King of Denmark 
levies toll at the entrance of the Baltic, 
which is a highway of nations. I will admit 
he violates the commercial freedom of Prus- 
sia and Russia by so doing; but I do no 
more than give protection to my Canadian 
subjects, in holding for them the monopoly 
of a valuable fishery.” 

So will reason—so has reasoned—John 
Bull on the subject of the fisheries, and with 
a powerful navy to sustain his argument. 

“Lord Bathurst,” says a Boston writer, 
“pretended to disclaim the close construe- 
tion of the treaty at present adopted by Great 
Britain. In his correspondence with Mr. 
Adams, he says, ‘ As, on the one hand, Great 
Britain could not permit the vessels of the 
United States to fish within the creeks, and 
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close upon the shores of the British territories, 
so, on the other hand, it was by no means her 
intention to interrupt them in fishing any 
where in the open sea, or without her terri- 
torial jurisdiction—a marine league from the 
shore”” Now it was quite unnecessary 
for Lord Bathurst to have said all this. 
The Americans did not need leave given 
them to fish in the open sea, or without 
the territory of Great Britain. The crown 
lawyers have decided that the Bay of Fundy, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the seas off 
Breton, are within the territorial jurisdiction 
of Great Britain, and are not “the open 
sea,” though to others they may appear so; 
and if Lord Bathurst had been asked what 
he thought of the matter, he would prob- 
ably have coincided in opinion with the 
crown lawyers. It was not the practical 
policy of Great Britain to enforce, at that 
time, the extreme definition of the word 
bay, introduced into her treaty. 

The same writer says, that this renun- 
ciation clause was framed by Messrs. Rush 
and Gallatin, and insisted on by them, 
“ First, to prevent any implication that the 
fisheries secured to us were @ new grant, 
and of placing the permanence of the rights 
secured, and of those renounced, precisely 
on the same footing. Secondly, of its being 
expressly stated that our renunciation ex- 
tended only to a distance of three miles.” 
Now, if Messrs. Rush and Gallatin introduced 
this clause, instead of introducing a distinet 
sanction, founded on the recognition of a 
right, and naming the Bay of Fundy, Canso, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they in their 
zeal performed a work of supererogation, 
framed a defective treaty, and played into 
the hands of the enemy. The science of 
diplomacy was not invented in America, nor 
does it seem likely to receive here its finish- 
ing hand. 

We have before us a letter of Mr. Ever- 
ett’s, dated London, April 23d, 1845, writ- 
ten in course of the negotiations of that 
epoch. These negotiations originated in 
the pressing suggestions of the Canadians, 
who at that time received from the British 
lawyers that definition of the word “ bay” 
to which we have alluded. 

Mr. Everett informs our Secretary of 
State, that the British Government had 
resolved “to concede to American fisher- 
men the right of pursuing their occupation 
in the Bay of Fundy.” 
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Mr. Everett says, that he was careful to 
point out to Lord Aberdeen that “all the 
reasons for admitting the right of Americans 
to fish in the Bay of Fundy apply to the 
waters on the north-eastern shore of Cape 
Breton,”—where, it appears, an American 
vessel, the Argus, had been captured,—*‘ in- 
asmuch as they” (those waters) “are less 
land-locked than the Bay of Fundy; and to 
express the hope that the concession was 
meant to extend to them; which there was 
some reason to think, from the mode in 
which Lord Aberdeen expressed himself, 
was the case.” Mr. Everett says, in continu- 
ation, that the affair was referred to the 
Colonial Office, and that “in the mean time 
the concession must be understood to be 
limited to the Bay of Fundy.” 

“ The merits of the question are so clear, 
that I cannot but anticipate that the deci- 
sion of the Colonial Office will be in favor of 
a liberal construction of the convention. In 
the mean time I beg leave to suggest, that 
in any public notice which may be given, 
that the Bay of Fundy is henceforth open 
* to American fishermen, it should be care- 
fully stated that the extension of the same 
privilege to the other great bays of the 
Anglo-American dependencies is a matter of 
a between the two Governments.” 

ere is opened to us a very remarkable 
between the two gov- 
ornments of the United States and Great 
Britain. It will be remembered, that in the 
year 1845, when this correspondence took 
ge the Democrats were in power, and 

r. Buchanan was Secretary of State. The 
Democratic party, always disinclined to differ 
with Great Britain, because of the free-trade 
alliance between English Whigs and Amer- 
ican Democrats, was in no haste to involve 
itself in defense of the fisheries of Massachu- 
setts. Its attention was fixed upon Texas 
and Mexico. Mr. Everett was consequently 
thrown upon his own personal address. He 
could not say to Lord Aberdeen: If you do 
not abide by the fishery convention of 1818, 
my Government will interfere to protect the 
rights guaranteed by that convention. Mr. 
Everett knew that his Government would 
not sustain him; it being the inevitable 
policy of the free-traders to concede 
every thing to Great Britain, as it was 
the policy of Great Britain to suffer the 
annexation of Texas. Mr. Everett was 
consequently obliged to reason with Lord 
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Aberdeen ; to appeal to his sense of honor 
in the construction of the treaty; and final. 
ly to hope that the Government of Great 
Britain would permit, of its good pleasure, 
the American fishermen to go as usual into 
the Bay of Fundy; and to be particularly 


glad and grateful if, after mature considera. F7# 
tion, it was thought best, and, on the whole, F# 


akind and clever thing to let them go along F 


the open sea off the north-east coast of Cap: | 


Breton. 

It appears that, influenced either by the} 
courteous persuasions of Mr. Everett, or by a| | 
sense of the advantage of doing these things} 7 
gradually, and not violating an entire treaty | 7 
at once, the Colonial Office saw fit to con-|- 
cede—yes, that is the word—to concede | 
portion of the rights that had been solemnly | 
guaranteed by the convention of 1818, the> 
whole of which had been enjoyed without 
interruption for twenty-seven years, under 
the protection of the United States and the 
law of nations! Had the representations o/ 
Mr. Everett been sustained by a powerful 
administration, like that of Gen. Taylor or 
Thomas Jefferson, he would not have been 
under the necessity of appealing to the kind 
consideration and compassionate sufferanc 
of the Imperial Government ! ; 

As it is, Mr. Everett’s letter will be sf 
powerful aid in this controversy ; not only & 


as it gives his own definitive sentence upo F@. 


the construction of the treaty, agreeably to 


common sense, but as it serves to shov,f @ 
also, that the British Government relied » Fe 


entirely upon our weakness, they occupied F 
themselves with the one question—hov F 
much of the guaranteed rights of the 
Americans it was best to concede to them! 
Whether they should at that moment vic 
late the whole, or only a part of the cor- 
vention of 1818 ? 

John Quincy Adams affirms that the con- 
vention of 1818 recognized the principle, 
that our rights were not abrogated by the 
war of 1812, and secured the whole coast 
fishery in every portion of the British do- 
minions within three marine miles of their 
shores ; which makes it certain that the 
American negotiators fancied they had se 
cured the right to these fisheries, beyond 
all doubt, definition or construction, however 
strict; and we have demonstrated in the 
present article, that the only possible con- 
struction of the treaty secures this right for 
ever to ourselves. 
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At the close of the Revolutionary war, in ; sive power, because we have extended our 
the treaty dated 1783, the right of fishing | territory over so large a portion of the con- 
n the disputed waters is distinctly recog- | tinent. ‘ 
nized. This treaty recognizes the nicur of It is precisely this irresistible expansion 
pur citizens to take fish on the banks of! which is now placing us in an attitude of 
ewfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, | hostility to those other great and growing 
Mend “in all other places where the inhabit- | powers who are also expanding on all sides, 
ants of the two countries used heretofore to | but under the operation of internal forces 
ish.” Before the separation of the United | which antagonize and repel the vital and 











Btates from the colonnial empire of Great | 
Britain, the Americans fished along all the | 
coasts, bays, and creeks” of His Majesty’s | 
ominions in America: the fishery was an | 
em in the division treaty and recognition | 
Wf rights at the close of war. Annoyed with 
“he continual presence of Ameriean fisher- 
@men along the Canadian shores, the British 
aval power maintained against them a war 




































rv petty persecution. Their insults extended 
cout Emre? to the impressment of seamen, citizens 


fthe United States. During the war of 1812 
was supposed that the Americans would 
e driven off from these fishing grounds. | 
by our naval victories, achieved in many in- 
ances through the personal valor of the | 
pamen of the fisheries,—at that very time, as | 
ow, the most adventurous and intelligent | 
avigators in the world,—the crown of Eng- 
nd was compelled to conclude a disadvan- 
geous treaty, under which she continued 
er persecution of our fishermen in the Bay | 
Fundy and Gulf of St. Lawrence. These | 











“ip  Bifficulties gave rise to the subsequent con- | 
: « E gention of 1818, which we have called the | 
ad Bshery convention, because its first article re- | 





ush and Gallatin claim the merit of intro- 
cing the renunciation clause, with the un- 





















- cky word bay, for the benefit of the lex: | 
vio bographers of the Admiralty. 
Col PWnited States have gone on losing, in re- 
_ Bipect to the fisheries, the rights aud privi- 
a ges which they originally enjoyed. After 
an he Revolutionary war they were subject to 
Ase npressment, but retained the right to fish ; 
do eet the war of 1812 they lost the shore 
theit sheries of three miles’ breadth, with the les- 
the [eect Cteeks, bays, and harbors; and now they 
1 se ee’ lost the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
youd bay i‘. Fundy, and the open sea off Cape 
Breton. 
ond The reverses of England in her naval con- 
Nae ests with us have made us think too slight- 
t for of her as an aggressive and expansive 


bower. We claim for ourselves the expan- 





tes to the fisheries, and into which Messrs. | 





growing powers of the Republic. 

The expansive despotism of Russia pre- 
sents a contrast in principle and effects, 
which it is remarkable to contemplate. That 
power, spreading itself over the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, dominates in Asia, and exercises in 
Europe, over Germany, Italy, and France, a 
sway almost imperial. The Russian power, 
the absolute negative of the American, is 
perhaps, for that very reason, the least likely 
to engage with it in a hostile struggle, hope- 
less, because there is no principle of recon- 
ciliation. 

Midway between ourselves and Russia 
stands the centre and head of that great 
naval empire, which controls by its “free- 
trade” policy, aided by its force, the “ shores,” 
the “bays,” the “ harbors,” the “ inlets,” the 
straits, and the narrow seas of all this globe. 
Is it a matter of surprise to any discrim- 
inating politician, that this stupendous naval 
power should be jealous of our occupation 
of these bays and narrow seas, nay, of the 
Atlantic itself? Out of this jealousy, or 
rather out of the commercial rivalry be- 
tween the United States and England, arises, 
in great part, the governmental policy of the 
United St:tes as a nation—as a first-rate 
power—an empire amongst empires; and 
this policy ought to be as strongly and for- 
cibly contrasted with that of Great Britain 


It seems, then, that the people of the | as the interests of the two countries are ad- 


verse and opposed, 

It is the policy of Great Britain to make 
herself the workshop and trading centre of 
all nations. It is our policy to do the same 
for ourselves. We cannot hold the trade 
unless we hold also the most profitable forms 
of industry, which England takes every op- 
portunity of wresting from us. To under- 
stand the principle of her forced reading of 
the convention of 1818,we must bear in mind 
the steady antagonism of her policy. No- 
thing is more illustrative of the spirit which 
actuates her rulers in regard, not to our- 
selves in particular, but to all nations who 
oppose her in her course of empire, than the 
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toll at the entrance of the Baltic. By the 
same, the entrance to the Black Sea will 
by-and-by be forbidden by Russia, and the 
entrance into the Red Sea closed by British 
steamers and the fortress of Aden. Itis a 
part of the maritime policy of Great Britain, 
with which the law of nations has no 
affinity, to seize, fortify, threaten, and if 
desired, close and toll, the great gate-ways 
of commerce from sea to sea. Accordingly, 
an anchorage duty of twelve and a half 
cents the ton has been levied, and is now 
levied, upon American vessels in the Gut of 
Canso. That duty is now extended, it is said, 
over all the waters of the British Provinces, 
as a part of the new colonial system of Lord 
Derby. In like manner, a toll was at- 
tempted to be levied upon American vessels 
at the port of St. Juan; another maritime 
ition which it was the policy of Lord 
almerston to hold against us in the south, 
as it is the policy uf Lord Derby to impede 
us in the north also. 

“ Attending to the terms of the conven- 
tion, relating to the liberty of fishery to be 
enjoyed by the Americans, we are also of 
opinion,” say Messrs. Dodson and Wild, 
“that the convention did not, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, concede any such 
right of using or navigating the passage in 
question.” Literally, the Gut of Canso is 
not a bay, neither is it by construction a 
creek or gulf. It is not alluded to in the 
convention. It is one of the ocean high- 
roads, or great ways of nations. If the 
Americans have a right to fish in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, they have a right to enter 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By granting 
one right, the convention, in the spirit of 
common and international law, has granted 
the other; and the exclusion of American 
fishermen from the right of fishing in the 
open sea, off Cape Breton, and in the vicin- 
ity of the strait, within or without the Gulf, 
is a direct and palpable violation of the con- 
vention of 1818. The right to levy a ton- 
nage duty upon vessels passing through the 
straits is not an absolute but a conventional 
right, and should have been provided for, 
or azainst, in the convention of 1818. It 
remains o;en for negotiation. But if the 
tonnage duty so levied be of a prohibitory 
character, and laid for the evident purpose 
of defeating the convention of 1818, then 
it is a palpable violation of that convention, 
and must be treated accordingly. 
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By nothing, however, is the spirit of the 
crown counsel better expressed than }b 
their decision ia regard to the right of 
American citizens “to land or conduct the 
fisheries from the shores of Magdalen [s- 
land.” The convention provides that Ame- 
rican fishermen shall take fish on certain 
defined parts of the shores of Newfound- 
land, south, west, and north, in a continu- 
ous. line, as well as along the coasts of 
Labrador and the straits of Belleisle. And 
here there is no restriction of “three marine 
miles from the shore,” or from any gulf 
bay, creek, or harbor, whatsoever; and they 
are expressly permitted to dry and cure fish 
in any “unsettled” bays, harbors, or creeks 
of the southern part of the coast of New- 
foundland and Labrador, “ here above de 
scribed.” And now, because the Magdalen 
Islands are not a second time verbally 
enumerated, with the shores “ here above 
described,”—these words being evidently 
intended, however, to include them,—Messrs, 
Dodson and Wild not only propose that 
the Americans have no right to dry and 
cure fish along these important Magdalen 
Islands, but that they have no right “to 
land and conduct the fishery from the 
shores of Magdalen Island,” which is ex- 
tending, by false construction, a prohibition 
to a line of shores expressly enumerated in 
the convention, as among shores to which 
the prohibition should not apply. 

Then follows a very specious and re- 
markable sentence, by which a ground is 
laid for a still wider construction intended 
to set the whole convention aside. “ The 
word ‘shore’ does not appear to be used 
(in the convention) in any other than the 
general and ordinary sense of the word, 
and must be construed with reference to 
the liberty to be exercised upon it; and 
would, therefure, compromise the lund 
covered with water, as far as would be 
available for the due enjoyment of the 
liberty granted.” 

Now “the liberty granted” is precisely 
the liberty of fishing along shore, without 
reference to creeks, harbors, or indentations 
of the coast. This is the literal liberty; 
but as these shores, unlike other shores, 
extend, it seems, under the waters of the 
sea! the crown hydrographers, Messrs. 
Dodson and Wild, have determined that 
the American fishermen can be forbidden 
to float above them! The cod-fish and 
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mackerel of the Magdalen Islands, unlike | ested in the preservation of peace, and will, 


other cod-fish and mackerel, living upon | 


the shore, and being doubtless classed 
among the inhabitants ! 

By referring to the important State 
paper, issued July 6th, under authority of 
the Secretary of State, it will be seen that 
the colony of Newfoundland had fitted out 
an armed vessel for the purpose of resisting 
the encroachments of French fishing vessels 
on the coast of Labrador; but when ready 
to sail from her port, the Governor of that 
colony, acting under imperial instructions, 
refused to give the commander of the 
colonial vessel the necessary authority for 
making prize of /rench vessels found tres- 

ing. 

This is with propriety styled “a most 
extraordinary circumstance ;” but it may, 
nevertheless, be accounted for by the un- 
willingness of the Tory Government of Great 
Britain to involve themselves in a war with 
Louis Napoleon. Lord Derby has declared 
his intention to maintain peace and friendly 
relations with the European powers. His 


refusal to give authority for the capture of 
French vessels, however extraordinary it. 
may be, is not unaccountable. 

And now, the reader who has followed 


this argument through all its phases, is si- 
lently considering within his mind whether, 
as an American citizen, and therefore wield- 
ing an integral share of power in the gov- 
ernment, he should step forward in defense 
of the convention of 1818, and should vigor- 
ously repel, by protest and by arms, the at- 
tack of England upon the guaranteed rights 
of our fisheries. He must consider these 
rights, first, as they are valuable aad impor- 
tant in themselves; second, as it is a point 
of honor to maintain them ; third, as they 
are encroached upon under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity and arrogance; fourth, as 
the encroachment is used to drive us into 
certain concessions to the commerce of the 
colonies ; fifth, as they come from the Tory 
party of Great Britain, our hereditary op- 
pressors; and, last, but not least, that the 
republican principle demands that its repre- 
sentative, the people of the United States, 
should set a great and brilliant example, not 
only of justice and good feeling, but of reso- 
lute courage and resistance to the slightest 
form of ayyression. 

On the other hand, he has to reflect that 
the majority of the English people are inter- 
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in all probability, yield to a just construction 
of the treaty of 1818. 

That the exportation of American cotton 
and other staples to the British manufacto- 
ries is essential to the commercial predomi- 
nance of Great Britain. 

That peaceful commerce with America is 
the first element of prosperity to the Free- 
traders, who are at present the most numer- 
ous if not the mo:t powerful party. That 
there are fallacies in the European argu- 
ment, which even the prejudices of an Eng- 
lish Lord cannot overlook, the republican 
affinity of England with ourselves being one 
of the grand elements in all her polity. 

Is the cunning of the Derby ministry bent 
upon a quarrel with the United, States as a 
quick and sure method of breaking up the 
system of the Free-traders, and throwing 
the power of the government into the hands 
of the great landholders, who will conduct 
it, as of old, by a mixed commercial and 
military, and no longer by a purely com- 
mercial policy? Do they imagine that the 
necessities of our cotton-growing States will 
compel them to oppose all warlike demon- 
strations; arguing that Southern interest 
will easily succumb, when threatened with a 
revival of the Northern manufactories, and 
limitation to the home market ? 

Do these considerations prompt the move- 
ments of the British ministry? Or is their 
conduct dictated by reliance upon our pu- 
sillanimity? Do they wish to test our 
strength, and learn by experience in what 
manner it is best to deal with us? Are 
the present ministry of Great Britain a 
knot of arrogant blunderers, or of judi- 
cious and prescient statesmen? Have they 
revived the traditions of ’76. and, as in the 
war of 1812, made an offer to revenge 
themselves upon the “rebels”? Is it “ co- 
lonial protection” in the abstract, of which 
they are making so startling an application ? 

Statesmen are like other men, and there- 
fore able to commit errors through igno- 
rance, It may be that the motive of this 
tremendous raid of the British navy upon 
our maritime industry ¢s a simple blunder ! 

Time alone can answer these inquiries. 
Our part is clearly to be jealous and stren- 
uous in defense of the treaty. By showing 
a bold front and a resolute will—by allow- 
ing a little of the ancient fire to impel us— 
we shall give England a lesson she will be 
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sure to learn by heart; and the next time 
she wishes to rescind a treaty, she will begin 
by asking leave, and offering a fair consider- 
ation. . 

As to the future, we dare not mak 
predictions. Opinion is divided as to the 
course that will be taken by Great Britain. 
We, on the other hand, have but one to 

ursue : we must defend right and justice, 
and follow up the courageous policy of our 
fathers, or we stand before the world, the 
sole Republic, the first military power 
branded with cowardice and retrogression ; 
a stigma that only a long and bloody war 
with a first-rate power could wipe out, and 
which, while it remains, will work us incal- 
‘culable harm in all our foreign and com- 
mercial relations. 

As for the so-called “reciprocity” of trade 
between the British Provinces and the 
United States, we shall not enter upon 
the investigation of its merits, until we 
learn that the Canadians are slandered 
when it is said of them that they wish 
to force it upon us by destroying our fish- 
eries. They will find that the day of reci- 
saad is indefinitely postponed. Whatever 

appens, our markets should be immediately 
and permanently closed against all fish taken 
by British, French, or Colonial fishermen. 
It is a measure of retaliation legitimate and 
_just in its effect. 

"If, as Mr. Webster seems to fear, a quar- 
rel with England arises out of this attack, 
let us remember always that we have given 
that power no cause to complain in any quar- 
ter of the world: we have treated her better 
than she has deserved; and every injury 
she may inflict upon us will be visited back 
‘with a heavy and unsparing hand. Once 
-out of the ruinous trammels of free-trade, 
which she has fastened upon us, we are in 
all respects her superior. May Heaven avert 
the necessity of teaching her the dreadful 
lesson by force of arms. 

We hear, with sincere regret, a rumor 
that Mr. Webster is about to leave the gov- 
ernment. He has thrown down the gaunt- 
let to England : will he leave his post while 
it is uncertain whether she will take it up ? 

As for the sentiments of our able and un- 
exceptionable Executive, we have sufficient 
evidence what they are, by the naval pre- 
parations reported as ordered for the pro- 
tection of the fisheries, and the enforcement 
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of the convention of 1818. The free-trade 
papers, instinctively allied with England, 
have circulated injurious rumors against 
the sagacity and promptitude of our Goy- 
ernment. Jts conduct will be its best de- 
fense. Little as Mr. Fillmore may desire 
to incur the heavy responsibilities which 
threaten him, he has now only his fame 
to consult, with a splendid opportunity of 
identifying it with the glory of the Re- 
public. 

The present Secretary of the Navy is 
thoroughly versed in the history of this 
Republic, and cannot fail to know in what 
consists the true honor of the nation; he is 
above the reach of meaner motives. 

Every American will be proud of an Ad. 
ministration which defends our gallant ani F 7 
intelligent seamen in their acknowledged 


and prescriptive rights, against the insult- BP 


ing violence of foreigners; and their defense 
will give the Administration a prestige, 4 
freshness and vigor of reputation, which will 
ass to its successors. Ona recent occasion 

r. Fillmore, with perfect courage and de 
cision, maintained against a marauding er- 
pedition, backed by an unscrupulous parts, 
the rights of a foreign nation. His admi- 
rable defense of the Constitution and th FF 
Union against internal enemies, more dan 
gerous to this Republic than the united J” 
forces of all Europe, leads us to plac fy 
implicit confidence in him on the present F 
occasion. If he succeeds, by his armed F 
negotiation, in restoring the convention o/ 
1818, he will again prove by that success, 
that the rights of the Republic are safe in 
Whig hands. People who were ignorant 
of the just and wise causes of the opposi- 
tion to the Mexican war, will then know 
that, if it is not the policy of Whig states 
men to encroach and make war upon 4 
weak and pusillanimous neighbor, it ¢s their 
policy to yield nothing that is right to any 
powerful and unprincipled aggressor ; that 
if they are opposed to untimely violences, 
they are also ready, when occasion calls, to 
stand for the honor of the nation; that if 
interest leads them to protect the impover 
ished artisan against the cunning legislation 
of the British free-trader, a sense of honot 
impels them equally to protect the right 
of our seamen, perilously engaged in draw- 
ing from stormy seas the sustenance of the 


poor. 





F to those who, by the clear type, broad mar- 
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LOSSING’S FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


Ir must be matter of sincere gratification | conscious relaxation, his mental efforts ap- 
pear to be modelled after those of Sir Pierey 


} gin, white paper, and extra embellishments | Shafton. At one time he solves subtle ques- 


of a specimen number, were induced to in- | tions and reproves swaggering insolence with 
vest in the serial stock designated by the | the wisdom and majesty of a Solomon; and 


# above title, that the last instalment on either | at another, we are reminded, in spite of our- 


side has been paid in. This great globe has | selves, of Sancho Panza clothed with the 
twice completed its annual circuit since Mr. | magisterial powers of Barataria. In short, 


* Lossing commenced the process of incu-| it appears to have been as difficult for the 


% bation. Within the same period the French | author to understand the nature of his sub- 


} nation, that rare political chameleon, has | ject, as for the reader to understand the 
'} passed and repassed oftener than we care to | manner in which he has treated it. 


RESO LNT 


RAE ERPA yg 


> count through all the colors of the political; The game of chess has been supposed to 


spectrum, from the delicate violet with which | possess many military characteristics, and 
the dawn of one Revolution was tinged, to | superiority in playing is not unfrequently 
the deep shades of Red Republicanism and | considered as evincing the highest qualities 
tri-colored despotism which characterized | of soldiership; although, unfortunately for 
another. But the mountains are no longer | this theory, Napoleon was a very indifferent 
in labor; no longer, beneath the weight of | performer, and the conqueror of Mexico has 
“relies and traditions,” been beaten by a woman. It would appear, 
“Th however, that Mr. Lossing has not only 
¢ weary press with heavy labor groans, ; ae 

And printers’ devils shake their weary bones.” adopted this theory to its fullest extent, but 
has written his “history” in conformity to 
The bantling is born, and the “spirit of vir- | the idea that the theatre of the Revolution- 
tuous liberty ” ought to be appeased. ary War was a chess-board, and that he has 

To what class of works this “Book” be-| had the movement of all the pieces. He 
longs, it might puzzle Porson himself, or the | therefore writes history as one almost wholly 
author of the “ Curiosities of Literature,” to | ignorant of the game would play chess, and 


‘} decide. Its title is undoubtedly historical, | mixes up dates, events, places, and charac- 


but the contents are by no means confined | ters, as a young student of Philidor would 


; to so limited a “Field” of authorship. On | jostle about his knights, pawns, bishops, and 


one page we have a disquisition on natural ! castles, until he gets poor George the Third 
beauty, in the vein, if not altogether worthy, | fhirly cooped up in Yorktown. This we 
of the sentimental Jaques; and on another, | believe is the distinguishing feature of Mr. 
a learned display of professional technicality, | Lossing’s contribution to our historic litera- 
in the science perhaps of castrametation. | ture ; and we trust that the very questionable 
Sometimes, with wonderful gravity, our au-| success which has attended the experiment 
thor assumes the air and manner of the | will prevent any focure neophyte of the his- 
savant, and suddenly, with playful oe | we muse, ambitious of distinction in the 





tility, identifies himself with the simpleton.! line of Herodotus and Hildreth, from the 
Sometimes he discourses with the profound, | adoption of a similar plan, There is neither 
though perhaps somewhat obscure erudition simplicity nor propriety in Mr. Lossing’s ar- 
of Adam Smith; and at others, as if in un-! rangement; we cannot therefore be disap- 
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pointed that there is neither vigor nor ele- 
gance in the execution. His entire work is 


« A wondrous maze, and all without a plan.” 


The exuberance of his sentimentalism ac- 
companies him through all the phases of his 
pilgrimage, and he finds it just as easy to 
diverge from the fire and smoke, and storm 
and tempest of Monmouth, to indulge in the 
most asinine of commonplaces about “ gold- 
en sunsets,” “ gentle breezes,” and “ winding 
rivulets,” as to substitute cause for effect 
throughout half his narrative, and to lead 
the careless or uninformed reader to the 
conclusion that Mr. Lossing fancied the sur- 
render of Burgoyne was the first important 
event of the war, or that the battle of Brandy- 
wine preceded the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. As might have been observed of this 
work, if another had not anticipated the 
distinction, there is much in it that is both 
good and new, but unfortunately the good 
is not new, and the new is not good. The 
author evidently piques himself upon the 
freshness and vivacity of his style, as happily 
adapted to the novelty and variety of his de- 
sign ; and it is in reference therefore to the 
new that is not good, that we propose prin- 
cipally to confine our remarks. The actual 
history to be found in the two ponderous 
volumes bears about the same proportion to 
their magnitude as the gold, which the 
counterfeiter finds it necessary to employ, 
bears to the mass of baser metal that forms 
the staple of his commodities. The leading 
events of the war, though detai!ed with great 
verbiage and with little perspicuity, are in 
the main faithfully narrated ; and this portion 
of the work, if separated from its vicious 
associations, would, with the aid of the pic- 
tures, form a useful manual for children of 
our Revolutionary history. Mr. Lossing does 
not favor us with the unadorned bat clear 
and vigorous narrative of Marshall; the 
lively grouping and picturesque arrange- 
ment of Headley; the round, unvarnished 
tale of Ramsay; nor with the fascinating 
brilliancy of Bancroft. He tells his story 
proper with rare plainness of language and 
freedom from ornament, but we are constant] y 
reminded that the author has something 
unspeakably fine in his mind’s eye, and that 
we ought to keep ourselves ready for a burst 
of applause and admiration at the proper 
moment. But we are ever disappointed ; 
and the sentence or the subject pm with 
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the faintest possible development of the au- 
thor’s magnificent conceptions. 

Not the least among the literary offenses 
of Mr. Lossing, is the conspicuousness which 
on all occasions he gives to himself. If it 
was essential to “the charm of a book of 
travel,”* that he should record his daily views, 
thoughts, reflections, speculations, habits, and 
appetites with such copious minuteness, in 
order to afford the reader a running com- 
mentary upon the enormous weight of “ re- 
gretful” patriotism which urged him to the 
execution of a task so far beyond his intel- 
lectual capabilities, we are persuaded the 
reader would have willingly dispensed with 
a “cherm” thus dearly purchased. This un- 
warrantable intrusion is perhaps a natural 
consequence of the viciousness of Mr. Los- 


sing’s plan; but the plan is his own, and t 


therefore furnishes no apology for the offense, 
Every battle-field is thus made the back- 
ground of a picture in which the delineator, 
with “pen and pencil,” is the most distin- 
guished feature. The loss of the first per. 
sonal pronoun would have been fatal to the 
writer or the sketcher. When occasionally 
it is wanting in the illustration, it is sure to 
be found in the narrative; and in many in- 
stances, as none but himself can be his 
parallel, he gives us a full-length figure in 
text and commentary. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the following specimens at random, 
from the twelve hundred pages which lhe 
has given us to select from. It matters not 
where the volumes are opened : egotism pre- 
sents itself on the first page, it forms the 
perpetual thread of the discourse, and is 
never wound up until we reach the colophon. 
Under an effervescence of patriotism, which, 
if not relieved in the mode adopted, might 
have been attended with very unfortunate 
results to the susceptible subject, “I left be 
hind me,” says Mr. Lossing, “the eares of a 
business life ;” for, as “I occasionally saw 
some field consecrated by Revolutionary 
blood,” “I have felt emotions of shame, such 
as every American ought to feel, on seeing 
the plough levelling the breast-works and bat- 
teries where our fathers bled ;” and therefore 
he determines on a pilgrimage, not, like Old 
Mortality, to preserve and to restore the 
remnants of these sacred spots, but “ to por- 
tray their features before every ancient lin- 
eament should be effaced ;”} or, in other 


onan 
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words, “I” resolved to fabricate a “book.” 
“Before the dew was off the grass,” says 
Mr. Lossing, “I was upon Bemis’s Heights, 
eager to see what yet remained of the mili- 


' tary works of a former time,”* lest, we sup- 


, “what yet remained” might, in the 


imagination of our author, disappear with 
that “morning” dew for ever. Now, it may 


have been a subject of absorbing interest to 
so enthusiastic a young gentleman as Mr. 


) Lossing undoubtedly is, whether he was 


“upon Bemis’s Heights” before or after the 
departure of the dew; but we are certainly 
unable to conceive what interest the reader 
can possibly feel in the fact whether on a 
certain day in July, 1848, Mr. Lossing rose 
at five o’clock in the morning, or chose to 
remain in bed a few hours longer. Not 
many days Jater, the author assures us, “I 
arose at four,” and “as rain soon began to 


> fall, | was obliged to retreat,” &c.+ 


Without wearying the reader, after the 


"manner of Mr. Lossing, it will suffice to 


quote the following evidence as illustrating 
the very important relation which the 
author of the work under consideration sup- 


> poses he sustains to the events which he 


has undertaken to narrate. “I lingered,” 
says he, “upon the battle-ground;” “I 
accosted him with reverence,” (vide the 
picture;) “I met that distinguished and 
venerable divine ;” “I remarked that I left 
my pleasant company ;” “I sought the 
oldest inhabitant ;” “I made my business 
known ;” “I think I never saw a more pic- 


turesque scene ;” “TI had occasion to admin- 


/) ister a quiet rebuke ;” “1 strolled up the 
| winding carriage way ;” “I slipped into my 


berth ;” “I strolled along the railroad ;” 
“I went down upon the tow-path,” &c. &e. 
We respectfully suggest to Mr. Lossing 
that these details, in the style of Mr. Yel- 
lowplush, are altogether unworthy the dig- 
nity of history which he claims to write, and 
that they would be out of place every 
where, except possibly in a letter to his 
afiancée, and even there, unless he had the 
best evidence that she esteemed the writer 
as highly as he esteems himself. 

Of the numerous pictorial illustrations 
which Mr. Lossing has given us of the au- 
thor, and which do not always contribute to 
the effect of the picture, we confess ourselves 
particularly pleased with that in the view of 
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“ Queen Esther’s Rock.” The author’s feli- 
citous conception of a grave and meditative 
itinerant historian is here most happily 
embodied; and from the fixed and pene- 
trating gaze with which the philosophic 
idler salutes the rock, we suppose he fancies 
it a millstone, which he is determined, ac- 
cording to the proverb, to look through— 
if there is a hole init. In the sketch of 
“Putnam’s Hill,’ Mr Lossing represents 
himself in a still more severe and_patri- 
archal aspect: he is leaning on his staff, the 
chin somewhat salient, and his eyes ap- 
parently wandering from the telegraph 
wires to the point where the veteran General 
made his precipitate and rather ungraceful 
retreat from the British, and musing very 
much after the manner of Mr. Pickwick. 
We confess we do not think the artist has 
done himself justice. He lacks the age as 
well as the spectacles of the sagacious 
founder of that celebrated club, and the po- 
sition in which he is here given must have 
been exceedingly painful, if it did not result 
in a very serious sprain to his sinister ankle. 
As this fact, however, is not mentioned, the 
conjecture cannot be correct. The view of 
“Washington’s Head-Quarters at Morris- 
town” is taken advantage of to exhibit Mr. 
Lossing as an equestrian. This is a decided 
failure. There is too much stoop in the 
shoulders, and hardly sufficient length of 
leg, to qualify him for a cavalier. Mr. 
Lossing evidently exhibits his points better 
on foot, and we would advise him to keep 
to their own level, if he would continue suc- 
cessfully to “tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings.” 

fe Lossing, if not the most picturesque 
and philosophic of historians, is certainly 
foremost among moralizing and sentimental 
travellers, and goes off into such transcen- 
dental rhapsodies at every April shower 
that overtakes him, as to excite the sym- 
pathy and rouse the torpor of the coldest 
and most phlegmatic of readers. The ele- 
ments, moreover, seem to have signally 
favored him, as he is presented with the 
opportunity of exhibiting his peculiar de- 
scriptive powers, and his nice appreciation 
of the sublime and beautiful, the day on 
which he commenced his long and weary 
“pilgrimage.” He accordingly places be- 
fore the contemplative reader, what ought 
to be a vivid and graphic picture of a 





“thunder-storm at night in the Hudson 
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Highlands."* We have “intense dark- 
ness,” “confused echo,” “wind, thunder and 
rain,” “flashes of lightning,” and all the 
other appliances of a first-rate storm mixed 
up “in the bosom of the tempest,” like the 


“Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing,” 


which formed a portion of the bill of fare to 
which Macbeth was invited at the cave of 
the witches. This rare combination, how- 
ever, it will be remembered, was 


“For a charm of powerful trouble ;” 


while Mr. Lossing’s invocations among the 
Highlands were merely for “the charm of a 
book of travels.” 

The storm on the Hudson, though first 
in point of time, is entitled to precedency in 
no other respect. Mr. Lossing’s experience 
abounds with similar atmospheric phenom- 
ena. He gives us a storm near “ Wilbur’s 
Basin,” made up of nearly the identical ele- 
ments of “grandeur and sublimity” as that 
above described. This is particularly valu- 
able, as we are thus furnished with historic 
evidence that the dangers of canal naviga- 
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tion, so faithfully set forth a few years since | 


in a popular comic song, are by no means 
chimerical, nor confined to the imagination 
of the poet. It became necessary, according 
to Mr. Lossing, “to lash the canvas tightly 
to the vessel,” which we Suppose may con- 
vey the idea of the song, " they scudded 
under bare poles ;” and the not very unusual 
accompaniments of “a flash of lightning 
followed by a thunder peal,” “wind and 
rain,” &c., succeeded. Though this famous 
tornado lasted but “two minutes,” its con- 
sequences were of the most startling and 
terrific character. We are assured that 
“the fetters of the wind were or seemed to 
be severed,” and that “the trees of the 
forest began to rock.”+| Mr. Lossing meets 
with a great number of such tempests, but 
his descriptions have a marvellous paternal 
resemblance to each other, and further quo- 
tation is therefore unnecessary. We have 
given the reader a brief inventory of the raw 
material, in the author’s language, and it 
will not be difficult to manufacture atmos- 
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pherical commotions, on any scale that may 
be desired. 

It would be doing too much injustice to 
the merits of Mr. Lossing to omit all notice 
of the very brilliant sallies of humor with 
which he at times exhilarates the reader, 
and relieves the monotony of his “ pilgrim- 
age.” We have not space for more than 
one specimen, but if there should be a de- 
mand for others, we are happily able to 
assure the curious that they may be found 
scattered like orient pearls throughout the 
entire work. 


“I tarried long enough,” says Mr. Lossing, 
“upon the brow of the hill near the river, to make 
the sketch on page 896. While thus engaged, a 
low bellow, frequently repeated, attracted my at- 
tention, and, seeming to approach nearer, induced 
me to reconnoitre. eas the foot of the bill a 
huge bull was pawing the earth, and making 
menacing advances up the slope. He had mistaken 
my cloak, fluttering in the wind, for a formal 
challenge to combat, and seemed about advancing 
to the charge. Regarding an honorable retreat 
as a wiser measure than the risk of a probable de- 
feat, I gathered up my ‘implements of trade, 
and retired to the fence, thinking all the way of 
the similarly chased negro’s use of Henry Laurens’ 
motto, ‘ Millions for de fence. ”* 


Notwithstanding the charming amuse. 
ment which we have been permitted to de- 
rive from this adventure, we regret that Mr. 
Lossing should have suffered the bull to 
come off with the honors of the day. He 
has given this noble animal a strikingly 
triumphant attitude in the picture of the 
“Bennington Battle Ground,” but has 
eapriciously omitted to define his own pe- 
culiar position on that occasion. This 
omission is the more to be regretted, as 
he had already represented the autho: 
rampant, guardant, and séant, and here 
was a fine opportuniry—now lost, we fear, 
for ever—to have giveu us a glimpse of bis 
gracefulness couchant. 

We have already had occasion to refer to 
the intensity of Mr. Lossing’s patriotism. It 
gleams forth with a radiant blaze from every 
page, and rises superior to all the annoy: 
ances of a “slow coach,” a “crowded canal 
boat,” “driving winds,” “myriad rain- 
drops,” and every other obstacle which 
serions fact or prurient fancy can erect be- 
fore him. As the rising youth of Virginia 
receive their politics by abstraction, so has 
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Mr. Lossing become imbued with the 
essence and spirit of all the patriotism on 
record since the time that Absalom, as the 
first democratic demagogue, regretted that 
he was not a judge in the land that he 
might do justice to the dear people. We 
confess our inability to convey to our read- 
ers, in our own barrenness of language, even 
an approximate idea of the length and 
breadth, the height and depth of Mr. Los- | 
sing’s love of country. His originally fer- 
vid feelings appear to have reached fever 
heat in the study of Plutarch’s heroes. 
Thus redolent of classical antiquity, his | 
patriotism is subjected to the crucible of his | 
own perennial enthusiasm; and when ap- | 
plied to the events of the Revolution, it at-| 
tains the boiling point—the last degree of 
sublimation. Every spot upon which a 
soldier of that age ever trod becomes, for 
the time being, “consecrated” in his eyes ; 
and the ebullitions of touching emotion, 
consequent on so amiable a weakness, form 
no inconsiderable fraction of the volumes 
before us. Mr. Lossing has evidently studied, 
and with no indifferent success, the art of 
rigmarole; and the materials for all the 
Fourth-of-July orations that may be required 
during the coming half century have been 
concentrated, with admirable tact and in- 
dustry, in the Field Book of the Revolution. 
That the author has thoroughly identified 
himself with “the promising young man,” 
“the native prodigy” of every provincial 
town, who is chosen to immortalize his 
name and local habitation by his “lost 





virginity of oratory,” in discoursing upon | 


the times that tried men’s souls, will abun- 


dantly appear from the following quota- 
tions : 


“The story of the American Revolution has 
been well and often told. Very few are ignorant 
of the more conspicnous circumstances of that 
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mounds of old redoubts; the ruined walls 
of stronger fortifications ; dilapidated build- 
ings, neglected and decaying, wherein patri- 
ots met for shelter or in council ;” and are 
reminded “that like stars at dawn, which 
had beamed brightly through a long night, 
the men of old are fast fading away.”* 
Somewhat varied in language, but with 
the general style and current of thought 
closely preserved, is the following: 
_“The love of country, springing up from the 
rich soil of the domestic affections, is a feeling 
co-existent and co-extensive with social union 
itself. Although a dreary climate, barren lands, 
and unrighteous laws, wickedly administered, 
may repress the luxuriant growth of this senti- 
ment, it will still maintain firm root in the heart, 
and bear with patience the most cruel wrongs. 
Man loves the soil that gave him birth, as the 


child loves the mother, and from the same inherent 
impulses.” + 


Among the audience of every July orator, 
there is usually a large proportion of the 
weaker sex who are just bursting from the 
unwomanly restraints of short petticoats 
and the flavor of bread and butter, into the 
transition state of romance and keeping 
albums, and who know just enough of Mrs. 
Lincoln to be enthusiasts in the language of 
flowers. Mr. Lossing furnishes our native 


| Demosthenes with entire pages, so well 


adapted to the tastes and capacities of this 
part of his auditory, that we almost suspect 
he must have originally prepared them for 
such an occasion. What thinks the reader? 


“Nature always finds a chord of sympathy in 
the human heart harmoniously respondent to her 
own sweet music; and when her mute but elo- 
quent language weaves in with its teachings asso. 
ciations of the past, or when, in the midst of her 
beauties, some crumbling monument of history 
stands hoary and oracular, stoicism loses its po- 
tency, and the bosom of the veriest churl is 
opened to the genial warmth of the sun of senti- 
ment. Broken arches and ruined ramparts are 








riod, and all who claim to be well informed | 


ve a correct general knowledge of the history 
of our war for independence.” “Teil the inquring 
stranger, or his more inquisitive children, u 
what particular stream, or lofty height, or broad 
lain, or in what mountain gorge, occurred the 

ttles of Rocky Mount, King’s Mountain, Eutaw 
Springs, or the Cowpens.” “The genius of our 


| people is the reverse of antiquarian reverence for 


the things of the past ; the glowing future, all sun- 
light and eminence, absorbs their thoughts and 
energies, and few look back to the twilight and 
valleys of the past through which they have 


journeyed.” 


We have also much of “ half-hidden 


always eloquent and suggestive of valiant deeds, 
| even where their special teachings are not com- 
| prehended ; but manifuld greater are the impres- 
| sions which they make when the patriotism we 
| adore has hallowed them.” 


In reference to such stuff as this, we must 
_ adopt the brief but comprehensive criticism 
| of Hamlet: 

“ Polonius, 


What do you read, my lord ¢ 
“ Hamlet. 


Words, words, words.” 


In the same strain of maudlin sentimen- 
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tality, Mr. Lossing stifles every really patri- 
otic emotion connected with the scene 
with his puerile conceits over the ruins of 
Ticondoroga by moonlight, the principal ob 

ject of which appears to be the introduction 
of a line from Pope, which he has failed to 
quote correctly, and by making it his own, 
has, as might have been expected, divested 
it of much of its original beauty. 

The vein of rigmarole is preéminently 
the vein of Mr. Lossing. It sticks to him 
whether he is conversing with a stage-driver 
on the box, bowing to the “ dignity of in- 
telligence” on the deck of a canal boat, or 
unconsciously revealing to us the interest- 
ing fact that, at a certain period in his life, 
he had looked into an elementary treatise 
on astronomy. A delicate question is sug- 
gested by the following display of his at- 
tainments in this branch of science, upon 
which we are unwilling to venture an opin- 
ion: it is, whether Mr, Lossing was a very 
superficial student, or whether his youthful 
mind was guided by a very superficial in- 
structor. In either case it will appear that 
he has looked upon astronomy with a view 
to its adaptation to “the charm of a book 
of travels,” rather than with the mind of 
Galileo or Copernicus : 


“The moon was gibbous, and brilliant as molten 
silver appeared its ragged edges. Saturn was 
visible, but the earth being upon the plane of its 
rings, they could not be seen. Some double-stars, 
even of the seventeenth magnitude, were pointed 
out ; and over the whole field of view, those dis- 
tant worlds that appear like brilliant points to the 
unaided vision were seen glowing in all the beau- 
tiful colors of the emerald, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and the topaz.”* 


We cannot forbear enriching our prosaic 
pages with one more specimen of Mr. Los- 
sing’s fine writing, in which the picturesque 
and patriotic are mingled in about equal 
quantities. The author seems to consider 
himself bound, by virtue of the high and 
ennobling impulse which has urged him to 
the accomplishment of an act of such sublime 
disinterestedness as that of writing a book 
in honor of the Revolution, to expend on 
every square foot of revolutionary soil a 
certain number of superficial inches of re- 
flections, enthusiastic and regretful, pathetic 
and didactic, joyous and agonizing, to which 
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he has doomed no very certain number of 
reams of fool’s-cap : 


“Tn the midst of wild mountain scenery, pictur. 

ue, but not magnificent, when compared with the 
White Mountains of New-Hampshire, the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill range in New-York, or the Al- 
leghanies in Western Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
is a bold promontory called West Point, rising 
more than one hundred and fifty feet above the 
waters of the Hudson, its top a perfectly level and 
fertile plateau, and every rood hallowed by asso- 
ciations of the deepest interest. West Point! 
What a world of thrilling reminiscences has the 
utterance of that name brought to ten thousand 
memories in times past, now, alas! nearly all slum. 
bering in the dreamless sleep of the dead. How 
does it awaken the generous emotions of patriotic 
reverence for the men, and things, and times of the 
Revolution, in the bosoms of the present genera. 
tion! Nor is it by the associations alone that the 
traveller is moved with strong emotions when ap. 
proaching West Point: the stranger, indifferent to 
our history and of all but the present, feels a glow 
of admiration as he courses along the sinuous 
channel of the river, or climbs the rough hills that 
embosom it.”* 


Now, in all innocence and sincerity, we 
wish seriously to ask what there is, past, 
ae or prospective, in the history of 

est Point, to “ thrill” so many “ thousand 
memories” with such unutterable “ emo- 
tions”? Mr. Lossing seems to labor her 
like some ancient Titan, in the effort to give 
language to the pent-up fervor of his patriot- 
ism; and we might almost be tempted to 
suspect that our old friend, the fat butler of 
the hotel, had given him a painful fit of in- 
digestion, if we were not assured by the 
author that all these ebullitions were before 
breakfast—the spontaneous outpourings of 
an empty but patriotic stomach. They came 
up wet and warm from the bowels of grate 
ful “ reminiscences,” untouched with any of 
the vulgar sympathies and associations of 
animal appetite. But with what great event 
is the name of West Point so “ thrillingly” 
connected? Has it sustained a siege, or re 
sisted successfully an escalade? Has it been 
the scene of some grave council or delibera- 
tion, the result of which contributed in any 
degree to the establishment of our indepen- 
dence? Has its “russet turf” been pressed 
by the feet of opposing armies engaged in 
mortal conflict, and its soil thus enriched 
with human gore? We are forced to acknow- 
ledge—perhaps we should do it with shame 
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- —that we can find nothing in that “old 


chronicle,” to which our author so often and 
so mysteriously refers, that will explain the 
unapproachable ecstasy into which “ West 


| Point!” seems to have transported him. 


We are aware that Mr. Lossing tells us it 
was considered “the key-stone of the coun- 


‘ try during the Revolution,” which we sup- 


may mean something very military 


+ and very important; but we do not fully 
} comprehend the phrase, and we find no ree- 
> ord of the fact elsewhere. 


So far as we 
are able to discover, it is particularly mem- 
orable for nothing in the war, save the prop- 


? osition of Arnold to transfer it with him- 
} self to the enemy; and for Mr. Lossing’s 
> gratification, we almost wish that effort had 
> been successful, for then we should have the 


glory of another victory in its recovery, and 


>) something of an excuse for the expletives 


»» and exclamations which have here bubbled 
© up so plentifully from the sensitive fountains 


of his heart. Unmoved by causes which daz- 


© zle or bewilder less philosophic minds, the 


© bare possibility of a battle, or a downright 


© defeat, seems to inspire Mr, Lossing with the 


= same exhilaration as a victory. 


AEE TELS BIA DRIES ABO: 


He dwells 
with the same fervid unction upon a “ fosse” 


) filled up, which may never have existed save 


in his imagination, as upon the Hall of Inde- 
pendence, or the glorious lines of Bunker 
Hill or Yorktown. 

While on the subject of West Point, it 
may not be amiss to correct Mr. Lossing’s 
“history” touching the Military Academy, 
which is quite as faulty as we shall perhaps 
find it in other matters hereafter. He tells 
us “over three thousand young men have 


} been educated there; and under the super- 


intendence of Major Delafield it continues 
to flourish.”"* This was written in 1848. 
At that time Major Delafield had not been 
“commandant” for three years, and there 
had been but fourteen hundred and six 
graduates. So flagrant a departure from 
truth, we suppose, must on this occasion be 
attributed to the “thrilling reminiscences” 
connected with the subject, and their effect 
upon a too susceptible mind. 

Mr. Lossing has a most unaccountable 
fancy for figures ; indeed, he is nothing if 
hot figurative. He abhors an ordinary form 
of expression, when there is a possibility of 
introducing an extraordinary one, as much 
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as nature abhors a vacuum. In one place, 
though assuring us that his “tour is too 
specific in its aim to allow much latitude 
of departure from historic research,” he 
moralizingly regrets that he is not “the 
staid traveller, searching for the gold of 
general knowledge.”* He modestly affirms 
his inability to add any thing new to the 
descriptions of Niagara, and then _ follows 
with two pages of turgid commonplace and 
asinine platitude, made up of the “ almost 
invisible suspension bridge, like a thread in 
air;” “we looked down from our lofty eyrie 
(literally in the clouds) ;” “ boiling abyss ;” 
“rushing waters,” &c., &c. As he informs 
us that he had “an opportunity for a re- 
spectable display of sentiment,” we wish 
that the novelty of the sensation had not 
apparently so overwhelmed him as to inca- 
pacitate him for its improvement. Again he 
bewilders us with a “tangled skein of locali- 
ties” which he “spun” somewhere between 
Albany and Buffalo, and gravely tells us of 
“ groves of lofty trees that waltzed by” him, 
as if his delectaLle presence had suddenly 
become imbued with the magic and music 
of the harp of Orpheus. 

Under the intoxicating influences and 
local afflatus of Bunker Hill, and the unri- 
valled panorama spread before him from 
that summit which “catches the earliest 
rays of the morning,” and round which 
parting day lingers the latest, Mr. Lossing 
seems to have been strangely but profoundly 
moved by the suddenly realized power of 
steam. From “tales of wonder that spiced 
the literature of former times,”+ he suddenly 
launches forth (if we may be permitted to 
borrow the idea for a moment) upon the 
railway of his fancy, and as if he would 
snatch a figure, not only beyond the reach 
of ancient art, but of all future human aspi- 
ration, he startles us by the announcement 
that his conceptions of the steam-engine, 
with all its undeveloped powers and all its 
undiscovered applications, are embodied and 
set forth in the naked and natural grandeur 
of a “mighty dray horse.” ‘ 

In the alembie of his fancy—which cer- 
tainly distils rarer products than any we 
remember to have heard of at the World’s 
Fair—Mr. Lossing converts the “ Highlands 
upon the Hudson, from Haverstraw to New- 
burg,” into a veteran sergeant accomplished 
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in all the details of the drill, and compels 
those ancient monarchs of the hills to act as 
“fuglemen” for such a raw recruit as him- 
self, while yet in his extreme novitiate, pur- 
suing the “ march of events” connected with 
“ historic research.” Thus every thing yields 
to the force of Mr. Lossing’s enthusiasm ; 
and under his influence even these grave 
and stately patriarchs must unbend from 
their hoary dignity, and—as a “ fugleman” 
is not an inert mass, but a man selected for 
skill and activity—they must “ waltz” to the 
tune of his patriotic emotions, like those 
“ groves of lofty trees” which were so mys- 
teriously affected on his transit from Buffalo 
to Albany. 

While prosecuting his labor of love “ upon 
the driver’s box, all the way from the Wind 
Gap to Wilkesbarre, charmed by the ro- 
mance of the scene” and “the masses of 
eumulous clouds,”* Mr. Lossing seems to 
have become affected in much the same 
transcendental way as he was by those 
“seven railroads” about Boston. He tells 
us “the clouds, [the cumulous clouds afore- 
said,] like a thick curtain, were lifted to the 
2 mee height of a celestial degree, and 
allowed the last rays of the evening sun to 
flood the deep valley below.” This is alto- 
gether too fine and figurative for ordinary 
comprehension: we say too fine, fur, al- 
though we are unable to catch even the 
shadowy outline of an idea from Mr. Los- 
sing’s language, he has given us the usual 
unmistakable assurances that there is really 
something in the matter worthy of our high- 
est admiration if we could only get at it. 
We have not space to investigate the sub- 
ject, but if any one is disposed to ventnre 
upon a dive into the Herculaneum of the 
author’s meaning, it is not impossible that a 
rare scintillation may be evolved—a_phos- 
phorescent gleam from the last stage of 
mental attenuation. 

The “thought that came into” Mr. Los- 
sing’s “mind,” immediately after that “ ele- 
vation to a celestial degree,” we beg leave to 
suggest, might, without much regret, have 
been left where alone it could have originated. 
Mr. Lossing is not writing his “confessions,” 
and every respectable reader will readily 
dispense with such proofs of his familiarity 
with the Scriptures, which seems to be the 
only object of so ifreverent and profane an 
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allusion. That this “thought” should have 
“come into the mind” of a bad boy, preco- 
ciously vicious and impious, would not per. 
haps be very unnatural; that it should 
have occurred to Mr. Lossing, may not be 
very wonderful to one who has followed him 
thus far in his reflections; that it should 
have been recorded even for preservation, 
ought not to be a cause of very profound 


astonishment; but that it should have been F- 


introduced into a work, whose “ specific aim 
does not allow much latitude of departure 
from historic research,” and one particularly 
designed for the younger class of readers, js 
just ground for surprise and complaint, an/ 
ought to draw upon the anthor universal 
and indignant rebuke. 

We are favored with a similar exhibition 
of Mr. Lossing’s philosophical estimate oi 
holy things, in the record of his musings 
while conspicuously (in the picture) perched 
upon the “Landing-place of Roger Wil 
liams,” preparatory to his sketch of that 
“ time-honored rock.” 

“Mosheim informs us,” says Mr. Lossing, “ tha 


when the Jews attempted to rebuild Jerusulem in a 


the titue of Julian, the workmen were prevente! 


1 Sia pe 


Saree 


from labor by the issuing of fire-balls from the FB 
earth with a hornble noise, and that enterpriv F- 


undertaken in opposition to the prophecy of Jesu 
was abandoned. Should Mammon attempt th 
desecrating labor of covering the time-honored rock 
on the shore of old Seekonk, who can tell what in 
dignant protests may not occur {”* 

The first object of the writer is her 
beyond all doubt to display his knowledg 
of Mosheim’s Chureh History, but the alli: 
sion was so far-fetched and out of place thai 
it could not be made without also conveying 


the idea of a disposition to throw diseredi F7 
upon the whole account, Though the fac J 7 


recorded by Mosheim is confirmed by hes 
then writers contemporary with the even) 
and is mentioned by Chrysostom, he her 
places it on the same basis as an India 
legend or idle tradition of Romanism. | 
his judgment, it appears quite as proball 
that a miracle is to be wrought in our time 
to prevent what a literary coxcomb may 
consider a “ desecration,” as the exertion « 
Almighty power once was to the fulfilment 
of a Divine prediction. The sentimenta 
insanity of an itinerant enthusiast must be 
preserved in all its ridiculous and unmeaning 
variety, and elevated by delirious vanity into 
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an impious equality with the language and 
| teachings of inspiration, in order that the 
» romantic speculations of a pedant, that would 
confer no honor upon the most juvenile of 
sophomores, may afford a pretext for sneering 
) at religion and giving to the world Mr. Pen- 
© and-Pencil’s notions on Theology. Mr. Los- 
: sing must have very considerably enlarged 
the “specific aim of his work,” to have 
allowed so much “latitude of departure from 
historic research,” unless indeed the latter 
) term involves a much wider range than the 
American continent. We are surprised at 
such developments, for the author has given 
us frequent assurances of his orthodoxy, by 
insisting more than once upon his rigid ad- 
herence to the apostolical succe:sion, and 
having no attachment to “dissenters.” It 
is not perhaps impossible, that by these fre- 
quent references to holy things in an unholy 
manner, Mr. Lossing may be desirous to pro- 
voke the reader to a comparison between Gib- 
bon and himself; but with the exception of 
the humble imitation of an occasional sneer, 
we confess ourselves unable to discern any 
very marked resemblance in the “ Pictorial 
Historian of the Revolution” to the historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Mr. Lossing has a childish fondness for 
® certain words and phrases, which we cannot 
§ account for in any inherent beauty they pos- 
sess, or any remarkable appositeness they 
have for the places to which he assigns them. 
Indeed sometimes, sterile as our language 
undoubtedly is in appropriate phraseology for 
the luminous conceptions of Mr. Lossing’s 
brain, the positions of his favorites might be 
@ judiciously occupied by other terms, On 
|® his “trip from Lake George to Ticonderoga” 
he met a singularly gifted “ travelling com- 
panion,” whom he delineates with more than 
his accustomed warmth of coloring, but we 
have not space for the entire picture. Her 
“emotions,” we are informed, “ were far 
deeper in the heart than mortal influence 
can fathom,”* but not so with her voice, 
which appears strangely uisuited to such an 
ethereal habitation ; for, notwithstanding the 
rattling of the stage-coach over rather rough 
roads, and the rural sounds which usually in 
that region accompany rural sights, her 
“merry laughter” ruse far above the rum- 
bling of the vehicle and the conversation of 
the passengers, and “ awoke ringing echoes 
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along the hills.” This statement somewhat 
startles the reader at first, but as he after- 
wards finds it so easy a matter for the author 
to get up “ringing echoes along the bills” 
or the valleys, the lungs which “awoke” 
those in the vicinity of Ticonderoga cease to 
be a marvel. 

Fringe is another very important material 
with Mr. Lossing, whenever he finds himself 
wandering near a river or forest. What 
the “echo” is to a hill, “ fringe ” or “ cur- 
tain” becomes when the scene is changed 
to water or a wilderness. Thus we read of 
“the quiet-flowing Susquehanna with its 
fringe of noble trees,”"* and again in the 
course of a few pages, of a “ beautiful bell- 
shaped lake, fringed with evergreens.” 

If Mr. Lossing stumbles upon a rocky 
formation, “ cleft ” becomes his favorite for 
the time. Each word has its uses, and he 
appears to be systematically opposed to any 
change or variety of vocation. Near Niagara 
Falls he “ follows a winding road cleft in the 
rocks ;”¢ on another oceasion he beholds “ the 
lofty Highlands cleft by the Hudson;"} and 
the same fact is felicitously varied in the 
description, as his romantic and appreciating 
eye glances “through the magnificent cleft 
in the chain of hills through which the 
Hudson flows.”§ 

We shall refer to but one more of Mr. 
Lossing’s verbal favorites, which, though last 
on our list, is by no means least prominent. 
Indeed, we believe the word “ tarry ” is pre- 
eminent in the author's esteem. When it 
will not serve his purposes as a verb, he 
makes it do duty as a substantive; and when 
in either capacity it is wholly out of place, 
he clings to it with the fondness and fervor 
of a first love. In spite of the threatening 
demonstrations of the bull to which we have 
before referred, Mr. Lossing “tarried on the 
brow of the hill long enough to make the 
sketch” in which he » he immortalized that 
quadrupedal champion. He afterwards al- 
ludes to his “ tarry at Trenton,” for no pur- 
pose that we can perceive, save to introduce 
his favorite in an uncomely way. But per- 
haps the most ridiculous use of the word is 
in his involved and singularly confused de- 
scription of the battle of Monmouth, where 
in the hottest part of the fight, and when 
the fierceness of the struggle waxed most 
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desperate, he very coolly tells us “certain 
information was erroneous, but it caused 
Grayson to tarry."* We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Lossing might have profited 
by Grayson’s hint, and we would even at 
this late day suggest to him, that before he 
undertakes those “elaborate topographical, 
documentary, biographical, and pictorial his- 
tories” which have been announced, he ought 
to make one more application of the term, 
and ponder upon the advice given by King 
David to certain ambitions young men 
among the Israelites, who had been badly 
treated by the King of Ammon. 

Mr. Lossing affects great familiarity with 
technical and professional terms, and seems 
to fear that he is descending from the dignity 
of authorship, if he fails to introduce as 
many as possible, whenever the opportunity 
offers. The word “cannon” clings most 
pertinaciously to his pen, but we do not re- 
member a single instance, unless in a quota- 
tion, in which he spells it in the plural cor- 
rectly. He tells us in one place “ they had 
only six cannons, and three of these had 
lost their trunnions ;”+ and in another that 
“cannons were placed in front of the lat- 
ter;"{ and again, “the cannons of the Brit- 
ish.”§ 

Pe fesionsl men must be the judges of the 
proper terms exclusively belonging to their 
profession. Cannon we believe were invented 
about the year 1320, and from that time to 
the present we find no such word as “ can- 
nons” employed by members of the military 
profession. Cannon is a general term signify- 
ing a class or species, rather than a variety 
of a species, and is never elegantly used in 
the sense frequently adopted by Mr. Lossing. 
His orthography, however, is an unwarrant- 
able innovation, and at war with all the 
canons of criticism and good taste, known 
either to the ancients or moderns. He copies 
a letter from Washington,] in which the 
word is written as it ought to be, and as it 
would be written by every school-boy old 
enough to know its meaning, and not desir- 
ous to provoke a flogging from his master. 

Mr. Lossing’s use of the word “ ordnance ” 
implies a total ignorance of its real signifi- 
cation, or a perverse ambition to reform the 
proprieties of language and introduce new 
modes of expression, which will hardly sur- 
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vive their author. He tells us, in connection 
with Montgomery’s capture o* St. John’s, 
that “the spoils of victory were seventeen 
brass ordnance ;”* a phrase of nearly as ele- 
gant English and conveying about as much 
meaning as to say, “the spoils of victory 
were seventeen furniture, one dozen mer- 
chandise, and a hundred specie.” 

On another occasion he refers with no less 
accuracy to “these artillery.” Not many 
years since we happened to be travelling in 


company with several hundred volunteers, F 


while on their way down the Mississippi, 
preparatory to an anticipated revel in the 
Halls of the Montezumas. The steamer 
was of course well supplied with all the 


luxuries of that region, and we remember F 7 


that one day at dinner one of the officers 
so far taxed our politeness as to say that he 
“would thank us for those molasses.” We 
do not know that Mr. Lossing figured in the 
military way at that time, we think he did 
not; but if we are mistaken in this conjecture, 
we see no reason why we may not venture 
the insinuation that he was probably ow 
unknown friend. 

Mr. Lossing is sometimes a commentator 
on his own text, and we fear that his expo- 
sitions are not unfrequently of the ducus « 
non lucendo order. In a note he states, “ for 
the information of those unskilled in the 


the term brevet is used to a commission, 
giving nominal rank higher than that for 


which pay is received. A brevet majo § 


serves and draws pay as a captain, and a bre- 
vet brigadier as colonel.”t Notwithstand: 
ing our author's commendable desire t 
enlighten the “ unskilled in military techu: 
calities” from the vast storehouse of his ow: 
surpassjng “information,” we fear that in his 
effort to be wise above what is written, hi 
has only darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge. “A brevet major” may avi 
frequently does “serve and draw pay” as4 
major, while in other cases he may “serve 
and draw pay” merely as a lieutenant, o 
which we presume there are divers unfortu: 
nate examples in our service at this time. 
Mr. Lossing apparently knows as little o 
the nature of a brevet commission, as of the 
nature of the services for which they ar 
usually (when not politically) conferred. This 
ignorance might be pardonable in him, if he 
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: had not taken such special pains ostenta- 
» tiously to display the extent of his attain- 


2 F&F ments on this subject, as on every other. 
* EB But here, as in other instances, he reveals 
h & only the character of the charlatan, who 
¥ Ff discourses upon knowledge which he has 
I- 


" as little disposition to acquire as capacity to 
- comprehend. 
We hardly know which to admire most, 
Mr. Lossing’s enthusiastic reverence for all 
~ the broad lands of the thirteen States of the 
) Revolution ever touched by a patriot’s foot, 
or his philanthropic regard for the ignorant 
J and “unskilled” in all matters concerning 
* which he appears to think he has a monopoly 
of knowledge. This regard, too, is of the 
+ most self-sacrificing character, for it is rarely 
Jif ever evinced with any other result than 
that of rendering the author’s darkness visi- 
‘)ble. It is the same whether Mr. Lossing 
seeks to unfold the mysteries of science or of 
language. His translation of a brief French 
> phrase, in a letter from Sir Henry Clinton 
to General Burgoyne, furnishes an_ illustra- 
tion of this fact, and leads us to infer that 
his knowledge of that language must have 
been acquired from a small treatise entitled 
)“ French without a Master,” which was quite 
“popular not many years since with aspiring 
apprentices and milliner girls. 
The enthusiasm, the patriotic ardor, the 
buoyancy of spirit, and the universality of 
‘affection, which are so conspicuous in Mr. 
> Lossing, remind us of the vagaries of Ana- 
Ycharsis Clootz. That eminent individual ap- 
) peared to consider himself the embodiment 
of “ that spirit of virtuous liberty” to which 
Pthese volumes are dedicated, and therefore 
appropriately styled himself the “orator of 
the human race.” It is not impossible that 
his career may have kindled a similar am- 
bition, and that the “ Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution” is a challenge to the 
“human race” for a similar renown. Mr. 
Lossing’s accumulations of knowledge are 
various and inexhaustible, his weapons are 
always ready, and he grapples every subject, 
animate or inanimate, with fearlessness and 
vigor. He is just as ready to utter a 
monologue on the death of a fly, as to pre- 
pare a lamentation upon the destruction of a 
nation. Inthe amplitude of his comprehen- 
sion and the delicacy of his perception, he 
reminds us of the steam-engine—which he 
has so happily apostrophized in these 
pages—now expending its powers in drill- 
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ing the eye of a needle, and now propel- 
ling with its ponderous strokes a hundred- 
gun ship. 

In the narrative of his return from Que- 
bec to Montreal, Mr. Lossing gives us the 
following report of a philosophical disqui- 
sition, which he incidentally made, in ad- 
ministering what he is pleased to call “a 
fop’s lesson :” 


“ A gentle shower crossed our track two miles 
distant, leaving a cool breeze upon the waters, 
and dispelling the haziness of the atmosphere. 
Like a thin veil, it hung athwart the eastern sky, 
not thick enough to cover the face of the moon 
that gleamed dimly through it, yet sufficiently 
dense to refract se § reflect the solar rays, and ex- 
hibit the radi:nt bow. While admiring the beauti- 
ful phenomenon, I had occasion to administer a 
quiet rebuke to a young fop, whose attempts at 
wit, loud tone and swaggering manner, had at- 
tracted our attention at the dinner-table at Que- 
bee. He was accompanied by an elderly lady 
and two young maidens, and on the boat I ob- 
served him contributing largely to the amusement 
of the latter by asking silly questions of unsus- 
pecting passengers, and receiving grave and polite 
answers, over which they made merry. At length 
it was my turn to be his ‘subject.’ ‘Can you tell 
me, he said, ‘what causes t rainbow? ‘Do 
you ask for information? I inquired, in return. 
* Well, yes,’ he said, a little confused. ‘Do you 
understand the Newtonian theory of light? the 
laws of refraction and reflection! and are you 
familiar with the science of optics? I asked with 
a serious manner. ‘No, not much, he mumbled, 
with an effort to assume a careless air. ‘I per- 
ceive, sir, that you are not far enough advanced 
in knowledge to understand an explanation if I 
should give it,’ I mildly replied, and left him to 
his own reflections.”* 


It is proper to remember here that the 
philosopher compels us to use his own 
spectacles and telescope in viewing this 
phenomenon, and that he blows his own 
trumpet as philosophers are sometimes wont 
todo. The “fop” has not published his 
account of the affair, and we are therefore 
ignorant how far Mr. Lossing’s premature 
and ostentatious sageness may have exposed 
him to the quizzical propensities of the pre- 
tender to “wit.” It is certainly not much 
more improbable that he should have been 
oracularly soliloquizing about “ density,” 
“solar rays,” “refraction and reflection,” 
and that our innocent and uninstructed 
traveller may have hence concluded he was 
either sun-struck or moon-struck, than that a 
sane man, who really knew any thing of the 
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formation of the rainbow, should record 
such twaddle as “a gentle shower being 
sufficiently dense to refract and reflect the 
solar rays, and exhibit the radiant bow.” 
To one that has any knowlege of the sub- 
ject, such language would be “ wasteful and 
ridiculous excess ;” and to one that has not, 
it would not only be incomprehensible, but 
would appear very like a wanton disregard 
of propriety, and an itching desire for an in- 
glorious arse over unpretending igno- 
rance. And while we cannot but think that 
Mr. Lossing, with his “serious manner” and 
“mild reply,” is quite as much an object of 
mirth as his interlocutor, we would beg to 
inquire, in all seriousness, what “ the New- 
tonian theory of light” has to do with the 
question proposed to him? We know, of 
course, that his object was at once to over- 
whelm the unfortunate wight, who had thus 
drawn upon himself the notice of such a 
master in Jearning, but he had the formid- 
able weapons of “refraction” and “ reflec- 
tion,” and the “science of optics,” for the 
demolition of his opponent, which were 
pertinent to the subject; and these, too, 
might have been judiciously varied into 
“ dioptics” and “catopties” if necessary. 
We think, therefore, he should have re- 
served “the Newtonian theory” as a rear- 
guard, unless, as we are somewhat inclined 
to suspect, the lecturer was not much wiser 
on the subject of rainbows than the lec- 
tured. 

We are not so familiar with the “ science 
of optics” as to become a travelling lecturer, 
but we can hardly be mistaken in affirming 
that the “ beautiful phenomenon” would be 
no less beautiful, and no less a phenomenon, 
whether the world or Mr. Lossing had ever 
been enlightened with the “ Newtonian 
theory” or not. If our reading is correct, 
the most illustrious of modern optical dis- 
coverers reject this theory entirely, and find 
that all the phenomena of light are more 
satisfactorily accounted fur and explained on 
another hypothesis. While the above inci- 
dent, therefore, affords ample grounds for 
suspecting the shallowness of our author’s 
pretensions, we think a subsequent expo- 
sition of his on the same subject places the 
matter beyond the reach of controversy. 

The “ rare’ phenomenon” which Mr. Los- 
sing modestly describes as having attended 
his first “entrance into the Federal City,” 
we are compelled to believe, must have been 
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a figment of his philosophic imagination, or 
a phase in the “science of optics” not known 
to any previous discoverer. He says, “| 
once saw a Junar bow at midnight, but 
never before observed a solar one at mid- 
day.”* It is much to be regretted that a 
small portion of that surplusage of scientific 
lore, which was so inconsiderately wasted 
upon the St. Lawrence, had not been re- 
served for this occasion, when it would have 
been a charitable donation to the cause of 
“refraction and reflection.” If we remember 
any thing of our early lessons, there is no 
truth in the prevailing explanations of the 
rainbow, or the phenomenon described by 
Mr. Lossing is physically impossible. Every 
child has observed that the rainbow is 
always seen in a direction from himself op- 
posite to that of the sun: if the sun, there- 
fore, is in the meridian, the bow will be 
found—if found at all—beneath his feet. 
The primary bow, philosophers inform us, 
becomes invisible when the sun is about 
forty-two degrees above the horizon, and 
the secondary disappears when the sun i 
twelve degrees higher. These results we 
have been taught to believe as invariable » 
the laws which the Creator has impressed 
upon the visible universe, and as fixed s 
the truths of mathematics. How then is it 
possible that “at mid-day,” in the turgil 
and affected language of Mr. Lossing, “re 
fraction painted the segment of quite s 
brilliant rainbow in the north-eastern sky! & 
We fear his imagination was dazzled at th 
time with the idea of the approaching con- 
junction of so much historical and political 
greatness, or that the exhilarating qualities 
of that “ half-way house,” so aptly described 
by the “ woman in the plenitude of her kind 
feelings,”+ had not yet wholly Jost ther 
soothing and bewildering influence. We 
hope that at his earliest leisure he will take 
up the subject of “ mid-day rainbows,” and 
give the world a treatise worthy of so emi 
nent a travelling expositor of the “ Nev- 
tonian theory of light.” It might also, per 
haps, be desirable to notice the “significa! 
emblems” connected with optical and astro 
nomical phenomena generally, of which the 
author has already furnished one illustr« 
tion in the record of some lunatical reflec 
tions, during an eclipse of the moon, which 
he observed at Morristown, in 1848. There, 


—— 
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in his mind’s eye, he beholds the Father of 
his Country, viewing the Thirteen States, as 
a “satellite moving in its silent pathway 
among the stars,” and suddenly “ passing 
within the penumbra of British power,” 
while a mysterious figure is hovering 
around—perhaps Mr. Lossing—with one 
eye partially open, as indicating that there 
js yet “a faint curve of light upon the disk 


of hope.”* 


This is certainly very fanciful, if not very 
philosophic ; and when we say it is worthy 


© of the author, no one we think will insist 
» that it is not. 


We have already occupied so much space 


| in attempting to develop the merits of 


Mr. Lossing, considered as a poet, moralist, 
traveller, and philosopher, that we are 


+ compelled to be brief in our notice of him 


asa historian. His merits in this capacity, 
it must be conceded, are striking and 
original, although we cannot conscientiously 
commend the purity or perspicuity of his 


§ style, nor would we like to be altogether 


responsible for the accuracy of his state- 
ments, and the logical correctness of his con- 
clusions. Before we proceed to this part of 
our task, however, we beg to protest in the 
most earnest and emphatic manner against 


) the divers uncomfortable positions to which 


our author conveys his readers whenever he 
consults in his peculiar way that “ ancient 
historic chronicle.” Mr. Lossing is doubt- 
less an active, fanciful, athletic young gentle- 


F man, much given to musing by moonlight, 
) capable of ascending the spire of Trinity 
+ Church half-a-dozen times before breakfast, 
© or climbing the flag-staff at Tammany Hall, 


and not unwilling to face a stiff north-easter 
for an hour or two before the “ dew is off 
the grass” to give himself an appetite, with- 
out any fears of an ague or the rheumatism. 
He may, therefore, select as unnatural and 
inaccessible points for consulting the “ oracle 
of his vade mecum” as may suit the tastes 
of so robust and romantic an individual ; 
but readers more staid, less vigorous, and less 
sentimental, like ourselves, prefer studying 
even as fanciful a book as the Pictorial 
Revolution in an arm-chair on the first 
floor. Mr. Lossing doubtless found the top 
of the monument at Groton very “ charm- 
ing for the student of the romance of 
American history ;”+ but we are unable to 
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comprehend how persons less ethereal than 
himself can transfer themselves to that pre- 
cise point as it was two hundred years ago, 
which they must do to “behold with him 
two centuries back,” and coolly sit down 
upon what we suppose he would call “the 
energized buoyancy of the cireumambient 
atmosphere,” and find it a “charming” or 
comfortable position for the “student of 
American” or any other “history.” Mr. 
Lossing has the unquestionable “ romantic” 
right to dance upon nothing if he will, but 
he has no right autocratically to condemn 
his readers to the purgatory of Mahomet’s 
coffin, because he wishes to see a “ bosom 
rippled by a zephyr.” 

As if to indicate his contempt for the 
weather, and incidentally his disregard for 
the proprieties of puritan life, Mr. Lossing 
next hoists himself upon a “patriarch’s 
back,”* under the ungenial sunlight of a day 
in February, as far north as Rhode Island, 
to “glance at the record” which he seems 
ever to carry in his breeches pocket. Here 
we have our author imitating the Old Man 
of the Sea as he clung to the unlucky Sin- 
bad; but with the versatility of genius, he 
next assumes the character of Asmodeus, 
without his crutches, and invites us to “sit 
down upon the lip of a rock fountain, and 
commune awhile with the old chronicle.” 
The reader will observe the transition from 
the “ back” to the “lip :” if he should soon 
find the historian astride the nose of the 
venerable “ chronicler” himself, it ought not 
to be matter of surprise. 

If we have forgotten none of Mr. Los- 
sing’s resting-places, we next find him “ upon 
a dusty beam leaning against” a cracked 
bell ; a position which, for more reasons than 
one, cannot be considered altogether inap- 
propriate. 

We have heard of very romantic young 
ladies, who have confidentially explained the 
cause of their absence from the drawing- 
room at certain times, by the fact that they 
were reading Romeo and Juliet by moon- 
light. Perhaps Mr. Lossing, in his unfledged 
aspirations of as yet undeveloped author- 
ship, was the stealthy companion of that 
literary solitude. It must have been an idea 
like this, we think, which suggested the last 
position to which we shall refer, that our 
author selects for himself wherein to pursue 
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the dullest of all details in “ historic research.” 
Mr. Lossing seriously invites the reader to 
take with him “a view of the financial af- 
fairs of the Revolutionary government,”* 
after midnight, when people who rise before 
“the dew is off the grass” ought certainly 
to be abed and asleep, and, what is worse, 
when he has nothing but “a faint curve of 
light upon the disk of hope” to guide him 
in his studies. This, we deferentially sug- 
gest, is presuming too much on human 
amiability. ‘ 

Mr. Lossing informs us that “very few 
are ignorant of the more conspicuous cir- 
cumstances” of the Revolution, while the 
minor facts and more minute details are not 
generally known ; and to supply this defi- 
ciency, he tells us, is the principal object of 
his work. In the attainment of this end, 
we regret to say, he has by no means been 
so successful as could have been desired. 
With the works of so many preceding his- 
torians before him, which we are assured 
have been freely consulted, he could not 
easily go astray in reference to such events 
as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Convention at Saratoga, or the Capitulation 
of Yorktown. But of these events, and 
others of similar magnitude, “ very few are 
ignorant ;” and yet Mr. Lossing has blun- 
dered in relation to facts as well and widely 
known as these. We had a right to expect 
from him absolute accuracy in his dates; a 
careful examination of authorities in refer- 
ence to those facts which are necessarily 
overlooked, or but incidentally referred to, 
by the general historian; the introduction 
of no foreign matter to perplex the mind 
and confuse the understanding ; and a lucid 
arrangement and comprehensive grouping 
of the romantic and ever interesting events 
of the most memorable and important era 
in ourhistory. We have been disappointed. 
We have been furnished with an entertain- 
ment widely different from that to which we 
were invited, in an undigested and indigest- 
ible mass of fact and fancy, thrown together 
in violation of all the rules of rhetoric and 
the rights of the Republic of Letters. 

We shall not undertake to point out a 
moiety of Mr. Lossing’s inaccuracies. Our 
object will be accomplished by showing that 
his errors in small things are so abundant, 
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his statements, about which there may be a 
doubt, without reference to respectable au- 
thority. These errors are not confined to 
the events of the Revolution, but are also 
scattered through his numerous extrane- 
ous contributions, to swell the magnitude 
of his volumes. If possible, those of the 
latter class are less venial than the others, 
for here he comes forward ostentatiously to 
display the superiority of his knowledge to 
that of the general reader, on topics some- 
what foreign to the precise subject of his 
work, 

In his narrative of the operations con- 
nected with the enterprise against Newport, 
in 1778, and the arrival of Vice-Admiral 
D’Estaing, Mr. Lossing tells us “ the French 
fleet appeared off the harbor of Newport on 
the 29th of July.”"* According to the best 
authorities we have seen, the event occurred 
four days before. His account of the failure 
of the attack and abandonment of the en- 
terprise is hardly a fair one, and is not jus- 
tified by all the facts connected with the 
affair. General Sullivan was doubtless mor. 
tified at the result, and under the excitement 
of the moment very naturally attributed the 
fact to the want of that coiperation from 
the French which had been counted upon 
when the project was matured, and which he 
then thought might have been given. But 
it does not appear that Count D’Estaing was 
censurable in the matter, but was influenced 
by causes over which he had no control. 
General Sullivan himself subsequently re 
called his intemperate expressions, and Con- 
gress expressed, by resolution, entire appro- 
bation of the conduct of the French con- 
mander. 

Mr. Lossing seems to have occasionally 
confused himself with the number of bis 
references and the multitude of his authon- 
ties. Thus, in describing the battle of Ger- 
mantown, he has so complicated the whole 
matter, that it is impossible to learn from 
him the real cause of a defeat as unexpected 
as it was disastrous to ourarms. The Ame 
rican General evinced his usual judgment in 
all the preliminary arrangements ; the time 
was well chosen and the manner of the 
attack judicious ; his efforts, moreover, were 
generally well seconded by the subordinate 
commanders; but the too cautious and con- 
siderate movements of the Pennsylvania 
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militia, when brought into action against the 
left of the British line, greatly encouraged 
the enemy in that quarfér, while the New- 
Jersey and Maryland troops, which should 
have been engaged at an early period, 


e IE scarcely showed themselves before Greene 
e ff was compelled to retreat, which decided the 
8, fate of the day. The loss of victory, there- 


» fore, like many defeats we have since sus- 
' tained, was due to the inefficiency of raw and 
' undisciplined troops. 
' Mr. Lossing himself furnishes us with the 
\ character of the authorities upon which we 
» must rely for whatever is new in his history, 
) in describing one of his associates on board 
» acanal boat, on his route to Saratoga. He 
' tells us with his inimitable elegance and pro- 
priety that this historic lecturer was “ a boon 
companion of John Barleycorn and _ his 
+ cousins,” and that “ his hat was aslouch and 
this coat seedy.”"* We stop not to inquire 
whence this chaste and refined phraseology 
was derived, or by what mysterious process 
it has been stripped of its original and in- 
sherent vulgarity, and elevated to the dignity 
of American history. Our object in refer- 
ring to the matter is to protest against the 
use which Mr. Lossing has thought proper 
to make of the delirious or maudlin conver- 
ssation of a strolling toper—more elegantly 
expressed by the author as “a boon com- 
panion of John Barleycorn” — who, with 
ore wit perhaps than bis auditors, may 
Thave been disposed to amuse himself at the 
Jexpense of one whose mouth, ears, and eyes 
were opened to such an unusual width while 
pursuing his “ historic research after the gold 
of knowledge.” We conceive the reputation 
of a Revolutionary corporal, much less that 
of a distinguished General, ought not to 
be assailed on such grounds or with such 
weapons. General Gates was certainly not 
rithout his faults, and they were neither 
w nor small: neither was he without his 
rnemies. We read that one officer, even of 
his high grade, was cashiered during the 
Revolution for intoxication; but we find no 
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. time FBhe still more scandalous one of cowardice, 
f the {hich we certainly should have found had 
were Mere been good foundation. We consider, 
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horeover, even under the painful alternative 
of differing from such eminent authority as 
t. Lossing, that “in the opinion of the 
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world” at this “time,” as well as at “ that,” 
intemperance in the commander of an army 
in the field “is far more excusable than 
cowardice.” In the one case there may be 
lucid intervals, when much valuable service 
may be rendered ; in the other the weakness 
is irradicable, perpetual, and destructive to 
the whole body, and thus becomes an utter 
and entire disqualification. 

According to Mr. Lossing, an engagement 
which “ was about to take place” on the 16th 
of September, 1777, between Washington 
and Howe, was prevented by “a violent storm 
of rain which wet the powder of both par- 
ties."* He has given us no authority for 
this statement, and there can be little doubt 
that it is incorrect. The Americans were 
incapacitated for the conflict, in consequence 
of the defects and inferiority of their arms 
and accoutrements. Their muskets as well 
as ammunition were for the time rendered 
wholly unserviceable ; but there is no reason 
to believe that the British were injuriously 
affected by the shower, as all their appoint- 
ments were of the best which that age af- 
forded. The Americans retreated, and the 
retreat was continued during the entire day 
and part of the night. The fact is impor- 
tant and interesting, as showing our extreme 
deficiencies in the most essential elements of 
an army, and as forcibly illustrating one of 
the most striking disparities which prevailed 
throughout the war. 

Mr. Lossing represents the army as in a 
thoroughly disorganized condition, and on 
the point of “dissolution in the spring of 
1778,” from which it was preserved by cer- 
tain “ manifestations of a desire on the part 
of Congress to deal justly.” Apart from 
the insinuation, not very gently conveyed in 
these words, against the august assembly of 
which Henry Laurens was then President, 
and which, if now necessary to refute it, 
should bringa blush into the cheek of every 
American, we conceive that this view of the 
facts not only evinces a most profound igno- 
rance of the motives and the philosophy of 
human action, but a very imperfect appre- 
hension of the circumstances, and that the 
opinion could not be entertained by any one 
capable of appreciating the unparalleled suf- 
ferings and heroic fortitude which that army 
had just exhibited through all the untold 
horrors of the winter at Valley Forge. We 
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affirm this, notwithstanding the inflated rhap- 
sody with which the author piles up the 
ony of his “emotions” in his apostrophe 
to “the bosom of that little vale on the bank 
of the Schuylkill."* Men who had remained 
true to their flag, when exposed to the rav- 
of a putrid fever, without shoes, coats, 
or blankets, under the awful rigors of a 
Pennsylvania winter; who had often been 
without bread and without meat, and who 
had looked famine in the face with the same 
unflinching courage as that with which they 
had resisted British bribes and British bay- 
onets, were of sterner stuff than to surrender 
to the demands of avarice, or to the sug- 
gestions of real or fancied injustice. The 
Americans as a body never faltered in their 
allegiance, though there was much disaffec- 
tion among the Europeans, and desertions 
were quite frequent. It was, under Provi- 
dence, the moral power of Washington which 
kept the parts united. God had provided 
our troops with such a leader, and with his 
example before thera, no extremity of dis- 
tress could permanently weaken their attach- 
ment to the cause, and no ideas of deferred 
iustice could tempt them to its abandonment. 
We cannot but think, therefore, that Mr. 
Lossing has inflicted an unmerited reproach 
upon men whose character he seems gener- 
ally to consider in his exclusive keeping. 
The battle of Monmouth is ingeniously 
used by Mr. Lossing, to insinuate a charge 
of ignorance on the part of the American 
commander, and the display of superior 
strategy by Sir Henry Clinton, which we do 
not remember to have noticed in any pre- 
ceding historian. “The alteration in the 
disposition of his line of march,” says he, 
“ made by Sir Henry Clinton, obliged Wash- 
ington to increase the number of his ad- 
vanced corps, and accordingly he sent Major- 
General Lee, with two brigades, to join 
Lafayette.”+ A more gratuitous and more 
unfounded reason for a military movement 
was perbaps never given. The facts in the 
case are simply these: Lee had declared him- 
self opposed to an engagement, and had 
therefore relinquished the command, to which 
his rank entitled him, of the advanced corps 
to Lafayette. The latter had hardly taken 
the command, when Lee began to regret 
having’ yielded it. Perceiving that much 
importance was attached to the position, 
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and that his reputation might perhaps be 
impaired by connecting his previous op- 
position to a batfle with the voluntary 
relinguishment of the command of a very 
strong body, certain to come into action, he 
solicited the position which he had at first 
declined. To spare Lee’s feelings without 
wounding the pride of Lafayette, Washing. 
ton detached the former with two brigades, 
as if for the purpose of strengthening the 
front division, knowing that the command of 
the whole must of course devolve on the 
senior. Thus Mr. Lossing’s solution of this 
movement appears to be purely fictitious, or 
made without due attention to the facts, 
We would beg leave to suggest that in his 
future historic labors, he leave questions of 
strategy and the reasons for the evolutions of 
a battle field to be determined by those who 
are at least sufficiently familiar with the 
language of their profession not to con- 
found the condition of a man “ badly main- 
ed”* with that of one “ mortally wounded,” 
using the terms as synonymous, as he has 
done in his account of askirmish near White 
Marsh, on the 7th of September, 1777. 
Mr. Lossing has evinced commendable in- 
dustry and research in determining the pro- 
per name of a Pennsylvania Brigadier, who 
appears to have borneso many aliases among 
the various historians of his exploits, as w 
have rendered his fame a very questionable 


legacy to his posterity. We allude to Brig 4 
adier General James Erving, whose nam: fe 


seems to have been confounded with Gener 


William Irvine, a native of Ireland, also in & 
the Pennsylvania service, but who was if 


prisoner from 1776 to 1778. Mr. Lossing’ 
labors, however, were more curious that 
useful. After consulting Wilkinson, Botta 
and Gordon, all of whom were in ignorance 
and telling us with the air of a triumphant 
discoverer that “Erving is the correc 
name,”+ he returns in a subsequent chapte 
to the original perversion from which he bai 
so happily rescued the orthography, aud 
designates the same individual as “ Brigadiet 
General Irvine.”{ It is clear, therefore, thi 
Mr. Lossing has very little confidence in hs 
own investigations, or that he is troubled 
with an incoveniently short memory, neithe! 
of which can be considered as contributing 
very largely to the qualifications or the 
character of a historian. 


— 
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: In describing the battle of Brandywine, 
. Mr. Lossing seems to have labored under 
y much confusion of mind in arranging his 
A facts and weighing his authorities. He be- 
, JE comes so perplexed with the momentous but 
it [E coutradictory reports of Colonels Hasen and 
,. Bland, and Major Spear aad Sergeant 
+ Tucker, that he leaves the reader in nearly 
he [Eas much doubt concerning the result of the 
of IE. engagement and the causes which produced 
he Ip it, as the several commanders appear to have 
his [E. experienced during its progress. According 
or et? the law of compensation, General Sullivan, 
its, JE) having been generously treated in the affair 
his fee Newport, here receives a somewhat scanty 
of Je measure of justice. Because fresh recruits, 
sof E undisciplined and almost unarmed, failed to 
vho [pee behave in the presence of the enemy with 
the eo the coolness and steadiness of veterans, their 
sone [eecommander, it would seem, becomes charge- 
im: (eeable with neglect and incompetency. As if 
ed,” “Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike,” 
- Hhe author tells us “the disasters were 
harged to Sullivan’s want of vigilance, 
eine fe eenergy, end skill, and he was held responsi- 
pro le for the defeat of our troops.”* Verily, 
4% reneral Sullivan is made to render ample 
rong Ee Piation for having once incurred the 
as ty BE muthor’s praises. It was hardly the province 
sable eae! Mr. Lossing to give currency to the ac- 
Bris: eesations of the patriot’s enemies, and the 
anal lemands of truth no less than the require- 
neni ements of history would have been satisfied 
Iso in earth & statement of the facts as they were 
nae 8 nown to exist. Animated by such a spirit, 
sings egestead of preserving the memory of charges 
tha fevnich were effectually extinguished at the 
Botts emme of their invention, he would have stated 
rane, Ee’ Recessity of changing position in the 
phat ace of an enemy, with raw troops, that 
orred fe? troops were attacked during the ex- 
hapte tution of the movement, and that the right 
he hale 'S Was thus thrown into confusion ; a 
sel sult which no “ vigilance, energy, or skill” 
vader fae the part of their immediate commander 
ce, tha uld have presented. Moreover, had no 
in bis histakes oceurred, the inferiority of the 
-oublel Ee ericans, in numbers, arms, and discipline, 








as too decided to afford a reasonable pros- 
ect of victory. The battle served to im- 
rove a large portion of our troops, whose 
earing under fire had not been previously 
sted, and contributed to encourage the 
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hopes of the country: though not decisive, 
the result vindicated the judgment of Wash- 
ington in risking an engagement. The 
enemy gained only the ground; their loss 
exceeded that of the Americans, and another 
such victory would have been fatal to the 
contemplated capture of Philadelphia. 

Sometimes the facts of Mr. Lossing’s his- 
tory appear to depend on the facilities of 
travel, the state of the weather, or his per- 
sonal convenience. For example, we are 
told in one place, “the second conference 
between Washington and Rochambeau was 
at Wethersfield, four miles below Hartford.”* 
In another place our author informs us that 
“the most important occurrences of general 
interest at Hartford during the Revolution 
were the two conferences between Washing- 
ton and the Count de Rochambeau.” These 
statements, it is clear, cannot both be cor- 
rect. As Mr. Lossing has not attempted 
directly to reconcile the difference, we must 
account for it as well as we can, with the aid 
he has given us. We think we have dis- 
covered a key to the mystery, and propose 
the following solution: There was a storm 
“raging so furiously the morning after” the 
author’s “ arrival at Hartford, that he aban- 
doned the idea of visiting Wethersfield ;” he 
therefore concluded that it would perhaps 
be most convenient to locate both interviews 
at Hartford, which no “storm” prevented 
him from visiting. It will thus be seen that 
Mr. Lossing’s plan for writing history affords 
admirable facilities for solving every ques- 
tion, however intricate or obscure, though it 
must in candor be conceded that it would 
suit no author but himself, and is adapted 
to no work but his own. 

Mr. Lossing has gone into the most trivial 
and often tedious details concerning the 
treason of Arnold, and we are led to believe 
that here as elsewhere he has been too much 
inclined to substitute a novelty, because it 
may be original, fora fact that has been told 
before. Thus he informs us that Arnold, 
after having received Jameson’s letter, “im- 
mediately ordered a horse to be made 
ready,” and left the table for an interview 
with his wife. We believe there is no au- 
thority for the statement about the horse ; 
there was certainly ample time to have had 
one saddied, had the order been given, 
pending those “ hurried words,” and that 
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“kissing with lips blasted by words of guilt 
and treason,” which would at least have 
saved the false-hearted wretch from the 
additional crime of horse-stealing. Mr. 
Lossing seems to have forgotten his preced- 
ing statement in the gush of emotion that 
apparently overwhelmed him while giving 
the usual pathetic touches to Arnold's family 
leave-taking, for he immediately tells us— 
and here he states a well-known fact—that 
he “ mounted a horse belonging to an aide- 
de-camp.” This is doubtless a small matter, 
but if worthy of being related at all, it is 
worthy of being related truly. 

“ Arnold received,” says Mr. Lossing, “as 
the price of his desertion from the Ameri- 
cans, and attempted betrayal of the liberties 
of his country into the hands of the enemy, 
a commission as Colonel, with a brevet rank 
of Brigadier in the British army, and the 
sum of nearly fifty thousand dollars.”* 

As we do not find it elsewhere, we pre- 
sume that Mr. Headley is the authority for 
the “brevet” portion of Arnold’s reward, 
and we wish that Mr. Lossing was generally 
so well supported. Considering the very 
contemptuous estimate which he places upon 
the author of “ Washington and his Gener- 
als,” in his account of the storming of Stony 
Point, we should not have expected him to 
rely on that source for any of his statements. 
With his usual proclivity to error, however, 
he takes the most prominent perhaps in 
Mr. Headley’s volumes, and adopts it as his 
own. Arnold undoubtedly received the full 
commission of Brigadier General. His com- 
mand inthe British army corresponded with 
this grade, and the best contemporary autho- 
rities leave no room to question that this, 
with the ten thousand pounds sterling, was 
the reward of his iniquity. 

Mr. Lossing, though frequently departing 
from the record, to explain professional 
terms which are understood by every reader 
of ordinary intelligence, shows in many in- 
stances such ignorance on these points, that 
we cannot but think that he should have 
been just before offering to be generous, and 
that he should have enlightened himself be- 
fore he came forward as a volunteer teacher 
of others. He tells us in one place that 
“ Washington ordered a court of inquiry ”} 
upon Major André, and on the same page 
he calls it a court-martial. Now, the merest 
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tyro in military matters knows, or ought to 
know, the distinction between these courts: 
a distinction that is quite as broad and wel! 
defined as that between a grand and petit 
jy: An English historian who should con. 
ound these tribunals would be justly r. 
garded as a presumptuous ignoramus: yw: 
shall not venture to say what terms ough: 
to characterize the perpretration of so flay. 
rant a blunder as that under consideration, 


But the mistake does not even end here, |; # 


was neither a court-martial nor a court of jp. 


quiry to which the case of André was nf 
ferred. The circumstances attending his cay. 


ture were peculiar ; it was doubtful whethe, 


according to the custom of war, havin 


entered within our lines by invitation fron 
a general officer, he was strictly a spy or no: 
Accordingly a board of experienced officer, 


native and foreign, was ordered, “ to report (R4, 
precise state of his case, and to determinfR™ 
the character in which he was to be cnfh¥ 
sidered.” If it should be ascertained that 0% 
was taken as a spy, the laws of war luify 


long since fixed the penalty. 
It may not perhaps be very profitable ; 


pursue this feature of Mr. Lossing’s put 
formance much further; we shall therefixft 9; 


select but a few more illustrations of thie 


“labor and care” which have not bes 


“spared in the collection of materials, av! 
in endeavors to produce a work as free fro 
grave errors as possible.” Errors of fi 


may not be quite so numerous, possibly, of 


those in rhetoric and taste; and _ thou 
there may be but little satisfaction in 
recting either, the cause of historic truth 


mands that it be defended from an unwe, 
rantable assault in the house of its profes] 


friends. We fear Mr. Lossing is beyow 
the power of amendment, but we are : 
sure that a course of homeopathic tr 
ment may not ultimately be of servic: # 
correcting the strange hallucination whi 
has led him to become a historian. 1 
gives us in one place an error of tw! 
years in the age of a distinguished officer 
the Revolution. In another he informs 
with pathetic naiveté, that an eminent iid 
vidual was “mortally wounded” in a dv 
and “died in the arms of his distracted wi 
at the early age of forty years,”* when 
same individual long survived the allot 
period of human life, and died without 
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lence, with more than fourscore years upon 
his head. If this summary execution may 
not be considered a “ grave error,” we think 
‘jt would puzzle Mr. Lossing to invent one. 
| We do not believe there is a tolerably for- 
'ward boy in New-England—perhaps we 
might say in Virginia—who is old enough 





4 » to have made his first appearance in 
thd “You'd scarce expect one of my age 
; To speak in public on the stage,” 


In: i who would have been guilty of so egregious 


S r/o, blunder in relation to an event that filled 
ca} the whole country with regret, and deprived 
ther, “the nation of one of its brightest ornaments 


0 sand most chivalrous defenders. Yet a wri- 
er capable of such scandalous inaccuracy 
Whrusts himself before the public, avowedly 
Ho supply the omissions and correct the mis- 
ti Bakes of Botta, Ramsay, Marshall, Bancroft, 
and Hildreth. 
') But the climax is not yet reached. Kill- 
“ng off a sturdy old commodore forty 
years before his time, one might think, was 
ad enough, but Mr. Lossing writes for a 
Wrogressive age; his readers are not sup- 
sed to “look back to the twilight and 








atefully receive a small allowance of fact, 
diluted with the right kind of fiction. He 
s certainly presumed largely upon his 
ptions of the character of his countrymen, 
@od has drawn on their gullibility, we think, 
a somewhat hazardous amount. We are 
formed for the first time by Mr. Lossing, 
lho has “ endeavored to reconcile or correct 








unwiie 


beumentary and other reliable testimony,” 
“OlESse 


at “George IL]. was born May 24th, 
138, about three months after the birth of 
eorge Washington.”* We presume the 
ociation of the two names here was for 
e purpose of hinting a curious historical 
t, which Mr. Lossing fancied he had dis- 
vered by the “documentary testimony ” 
resaid. He doubtless wished to render 
ticularly striking the coincidence, not 
ty wonderful if true, that within a few 
beks of the birth of a prince during whose 
gu the empire of the Indies was to be 
ded to the British dominions, a British 
bject was born on another continent, who, 
wn instrument in the hands of that God 
hose retribution ever follows wrong, was to 


allott 
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F im valleys of the past,” and will therefore | 
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wrest from the new-born prince the proudest 
dependency of his crown. In all seriousness 
and candor now, we ask what must be 
thought of an author who, pretending to 
write history, thus scatters the figments of 
his fancy over almost every page, 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the hrooks 
In Vallombrosa ?” 


Surely a work like Mr. Lossing’s, without 
some show of accuracy, is not only a positive 
disgrace to American literature, but a serious 
injury to the rising generation. It should 
not only remain unread, but should have 
remained for ever unwritten. Here is ig- 
norance, downright and deliberate, if not 
wilful, in relation to a fact of world-wide 
celebrity, that no boy in the United States, 
old enough to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ought to be guilty of, or that any 


boy would be guilty of without assuredly 


receiving from his comrades the title so 


earnestly prayed for by the ma znanimous 


Dogberry, and as certainly deserving the 
forty save one of a district school-master. 
We had intended to point ont a few of 
Mr. Lossing’s improvements in the gram- 
mar of our language, and to expose some of 
his peculiar blunders and misapprehensions 
in relation to our history during the ad- 
ministrations of Washington and the elder 
Adams. We had intended briefly to con- 
trast his theory touching the province of the 
historian, in connection with events of atro- 
cious violence and of horrid slaughter,* 
with his subsequent practice in devoting page 
after page to the most sickening and revolt- 
ing details, often of a very questionable 
character as to truth, and exhibiting a mor- 
bid delight in piling up horrors for the grat- 
ification of diseased appetites and imagi- 
nations. We had desired to expose the 
author’s shallow pretensions to sensitiveness 
and delicacy, indeed to almost feminine 
prudishness of propriety, by reference to 
various parts of his performance, but par- 
ticularly to that portion devoted to the ex- 
ploits of the celebrated “ Captain Molly,” con- 
cerning whose history Mr. Lossing has 
entered into disgusting and loathsome de- 
tails. which would almost defile one of 


George Sand’s novels, and with which the 
‘pages of a respectable periodical ought not 


to be sullied. We had purposed to say a 
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few words touching a new element in ethics, 
a sort of moral mendacity, that seems to 
have escaped the comprehensive sagacity of 
Mrs. Opie, in her ingenious treatise on the 
variations of lying, and which Mr. Lossing 
designates as “sinless fibs,” and of which we 
resume he claims the honor of the inven- 
tion. We had intended to notice his singular 
ideas of “toleration,” and his peculiar fitness 
for indoctrinating the rising youth of our 
country with orthodox views on this subject, 
as evinced by his feeble insinuations touch- 
ing the character of James the First of Eng- 
land, in which an ignorant bigot, a pedantic, 
perseeuting old driveller, a worthy member 
of a proverbially implacable and intolerant 
race, is represented as of liberal and en- 
lightened views, and a friend and champion 
of civil and religious liberty. We had 
marked other passages upon which we de- 
signed offering a few observations, but we 
forbear. Though the historian has furnished 
materials that are inexhaustible, we are 
aware that the patience of our readers is 
not, and we hasten toa conclusion. If we 
have not demonstrated, from the evidence 
introduced, the author’s thorough incompe- 
tency and unfitness for the duties of a his- 
torian, we must refer the incredulous to his 
entire writings. 

In our judgment it would not be a very 
difficult task to assign Mr. Lossing his true 
position in the Republic of Letters. Until 
we learn, however, whether he is devoting 
his energies, which are great, and his abili- 
ties, which are rare, to the “ Model Orator,” 
designed as a complete treatise for promis- 
ing young men and incipient statesmen, who 
are expected to immortalize themselves on 
our principal national anniversary, and other 
“patriotic occasions,” or engaged in the no 
less appropriate work of preparing a “ New 
Letter-Wniter, for sentimental young ladies 
in the country to sentimental young ladies 
in. town: comprising varieties in style, pathe- 
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tic, romantic, poetic, descriptive, euphuistic, 
and miscellaneous,” we shall leave his liter. 
ary capabilities to that power which he has 
so well illustrated can give 







“to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 









The pictures are the only really valuab|: 
or interesting portion of the work. If the 
artist had been content without aspiring ty 
authorship, and had confined himself to th; 
use of the pencil, we think he would hay 
earned quite as much money, and very 
much more fame. We should as soon thini 
of embellishing the “ two-pens-and-a-pa: 
sage” of an Arkansas squatter with a Corin. 
thian peristyle, as of ineasing Mr. Lossing’ 
illustrations in the literary frame-work whic) 
he has prepared for them. We regret tha: 
he placed so unfair an estimate upon his 
physical and intellectual powers, unjustly 
elevating the one, and unjustly degradin 
the other. We regret that he does nv 
possess practically a share of that brother! 

















others, In that event, though disposed t 
acknowledge our gratitude for the amus 
ment he has afforded us, we think we shoul E 
have been spared the labor involved in th: 
preparation of this article. He would, mor 
over, have relieved us from the task of por 
ing over his commonplace reflections ani 
simpering sentimentalisms ; of sympathizin; 
with those paroxysms of patriotism whic 
appear like the convulsions of expiring pla 
tude, and of attempting to unravel thos 
deliriums of description, more mysteriow 
than a Cretan labyrinth. But more the 
all, he would have saved himself the thank 
less travel of so many thousands of miles, off 
collect. materials for a work which has 1: 
added one important fact to the history 










willingly let die. 
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kindness which he so heartily commends wf 





the Revolution, and does not contain a sing 
original thought which the world will uf 
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THE EVIL DAY, 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


FIRST ACT. 






In Bagdad’s days of glory, 
There lived a youth, 
The hero of my story. 
In truth, 

He had the brow and frame 
Which, since the earth 


ng’ 

hich Had mystic birth, 

tha Befit the kings of fame, 

| his And Ismen Achmet was his name. 






Beside the brick-pent banks he strolled, 
Where then, as now, swift Tigris rolled ; 
And meditated deeds, 

Such as the nobler few 

Conceive, grand, daring, new: 

Such thoughts ambition breeds. 





Him the dark tempter, Eblis, spied, 
Marked his proud dreaming gaze, and martial stride, 
Then smiled with demon pride. 
Before the youth thus dreaming 
A man of solemn seeming 
There stood—a pale dark man ; 
And strangely thus began: 
“ Why here, so sad and lonely ? 
I came to Bagdad only 
This very morn; 





My wares are rare and costly, 
les From India and Persia mostly, 
aS I By many camels borne. 


What say’st thou to a speculation ? 
Lo! rich and rare is the occasion, 
£ And gold is to be gained ! 
¢ I like thy look and mien, 
And, when my goods are seen, 
They will not be disdained.” 


ie “© stranger,” Ismen se1.i, 

a And gravely shook his head, 
“ Doubtless thy wares 

Ms. 


Are rich and rare; but were they sold 

For silver, where the price is gold, 

They yet would mock the girdle’s fold 

Which not e’en silver bears— 

Would mock the wealth of him whose only goods are cares !” 
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“T seek not gold,” the stranger spoke ; 
“T like thy noble brow, 
And erst I made a vow, 
When on my camp the Turkmen broke, 
And I escaped the servile yoke, 
They driven back with loss, 
That the first man I came across 
In Bagdad, who should please mine eye, 
Of my rare merchandise should buy, 
Though with a promise lightly made 
The heavy price he paid. 


“Nay, more, 
I strongly swore 
To work his utmost will, 
His wishes to fulfil, 
And to my utmost power. 
Hail! met in fortune’s hour! 


“ Now, hear my proposition : 
I will, on one condition, 
Be slave to thy ambition, 
And ten full years will do 
All thy behests amid the sons of men, 
If to thy plighted word thou wilt be then 
But true.” 


“Name thy condition, strange pale merchant!” spake 
The pet astounded, feeling scarce awake, 


So like a dream was all he heard, 
So wild the offer thus preferred. 


“Ten years,” the strange pale merchant said, 
“ Will I, as slave, thy nod obey, 

If thou, when twice five years be sped, 

Wilt be, in turn, my slave one day, 

By rise and set of sun in time. 

Fear not! I add, in all things save in crime.” 


“ Agreed !” laughed Ismen, and a shudder stole 
Like ice-bolt through his soul, 

Whilst subtler laughter shook all hell, 

As at his feet the merchant fell, 

And said, “ What is thy first command, 
Great Ismen, in the Caliph’s land ?” 


SECOND ACT, 


Bright shines the sun on Bagdad’s domes 
Of burnished gold! bright shines the sun 
On Bagdad’s proud and princely homes, 
Where silver-shining waters run, 
And broad-leaved plants throw pleasant shade, 
And dark-eyed beauty loves to rest, 
Whilst Arabs cast aside the blade 
And sleep in earthly Edens blest. 
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But which of Bagdad’s palaces 
With Ismen Achmet’s may compare? 
Like his, whose jewelled gardens please ? 
Whose earth-born houris half so fair? 
Bright shines the sun on Bagdad’s domes 
Of burnished gold! bright shines the sun ; 
But which of Bagdad’s princely homes 
With Achmet’s dares comparison ? 


Far sounds the fame of Arab braves! 
Their name from shore to shore resounds, 
And countless are their foemen’s graves ; 
Each day extends their empire’s bounds : 
The savage horsemen of the waste 
In central Asia dread their name ; 
Of Gothic thrones in Spain effaced, 
Reluctant Vandals spread the fame. 


But which of all the Koran’s knights 
Can boast so many foemen slain, 
So many fierce and hard-won fights, 
To widen Mahomet’s domain, 
To spread the only true belief, 
The empire of the Prophet’s law, 
As he, the Caliph’s chosen chief, 
Bold Ismen Achmet the pasha! 


So sung an Arab poet 

Within his patron’s courts ; 

And though perhaps he did not know it 

More truly than comports 

With his own minstrel trade to lying wedded, 

He merely took the bright side of the story, 

And sunk the shadows which might dim the glory, 
Lest he should get beheaded— 

A fate he gravely dreaded. 


Ten years had rolled away, 

Since the eventful day, 

On which first Ismen met the merchant stranger ; 
Since when, in many a fray 

And hour of mortal danger, 

The faithful slave had warded off the blow, 
That else had laid our hero low ; 

Who, armed with gold, 

The yellow talisman, soon rose to hold 

High office and command 

In many a conquered land. 

And now was near 

The climax of his triumph—named vizier 
That very morning! 

After a grand career, 

All measure scorning 

In rapine, fierce oppression, and red slaughter. 
Yet more, the Caliph’s fairest daughter 
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Was, so the rumor said, 

Predestined to his bed: 

Already longed our bard to sing 

How future Caliphs from the bed should spring. 
But honey is not found without a sting ; 

; And Ismen Achmet, in his ruthless pride, 

A Still saw with fierce impatience at his side, 

; Like an embodied gloom, 

That pale strange man, to whom 

He owed all—fortune, fame, and promised bride! 
Now gratitude 

Is mostly viewed 
By great men as a burden rude, F 
A clog to all enjoyment : 

Although in his employment 

The stranger proved a peerless slave, 
Proud Ismen felt misgivings grave 

Of some black shadow-winged disaster, 
And as time flitted faster : 
He half suspected in the slave—a master. } 


TER NOIRE 
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That day, too, and his bondsman’s term was ended, 
Though what the change portended 
Ismen ignored. But something in the eye 
Of his meek slave—he knew not why 
Or what he apprehended— 
Roused such a wild desire for liberty 
From the strange debt he owed, 
That, as reflection flowed 
In hardened crime’s accustomed stream, 
A black thought darkened, like a gleam 
Of the primeval shadow, his cold heart ; 
And Ismen muttered, with a start, 

“This day my slave shall die! 

. A slave he came, a slave shall he depart!” 









At sunset, that same day, 
Ismen and Selim (such the name assumed 
By the strange merchant) passed away, 
In converse free, the pleasant hour. Right gay 
Were Ismen’s words, like flowers thrice perfumed, 
Though ever and anon would stray 
His fingers to his sabre’s hilt, 
As if he feared the man he sought to slay 
Might e’en anticipate his guilt. 
But no suspicion did the slave betray, 
Till like a flash of light 
Out flew the weapon bright, 
Damascus-tempered, rare, 
That hissing clove the air, 
And Selim’s headless corse in Ismen’s shadow lay ; 
, Who, with the steel yet dripping in his hand, 
Said : “Slave! receive my last command ; 


To-morrow, J obey !” 
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The Evil Day. 


THIRD ACT, 


To-morrow came ; 

And—horror without name !— 

At sunrise, before Ismen’s couch, 

All pale and calm, the murdered Selim stood, 

No form of air, but living flesh and blood ; 

All pale and calm was he, with naught to vouch 

That the preceding night had been 

Passed other than in rest serene ; 

All pale and calm he stood; and thus he spoke : 
“Ismen, awake!” and Ismen straight awoke. 


“Slave, rise! this day is mine,” 
Spake the white lips that froze 
The words which passed their rigid line. 
With curdled blood the trembling murderer rose, 
Prepared an abject slave to serve his time ; 
Yet murmered he: “In all things save in crime.” 


Like death, a soundless laugh crept o’er his skin: 

—*Tn all things save in crime ! 

O man of wit sublime ! 

Is it not fit,” the scoffing merchant said, 

(The hideous thing which was, yet was not, dead,) 
“That one day’s virtue crown ten years of sin ? 

Hence! do my will! 

Hence! to confess, repent, repair the ill 

Which thou hast done for ten long years! 

Go dry the rifled orphans’ tears, 

Restore their heritage, restore 

Thy wealth, man’s plunder, to the poor! 

Hence to the Caliph! tell him all! 

The unmasked traitor’s fate forestall ; 

Reveal each base and bloody deed ; 

Hence! take a craven villain’s meed ! 

Hence to the bowstring !—Mercy? nay, 

When hast thou shown it /—Slave, obey !” 


And all day long, his terrible commands 
Selim on Achmet laid ; 

Yet dropped the sword in the avengers’ hands, 
Yet was the bowstring’s task delayed. 


Then swept a rumor through the city, 

Of horrible and loathing pity, 

Which told 

How Ismen Achmet, grand vizier, pasha, 

Lord of uncounted gold, 

The Caliph’s destined son-in-law, 

Hero of many battles, whose proud name 

Went, winged on verses, through the world, 

Had, in the pride of wealth, and youth, and fame, 
Been downward hurled, 
Like a storm-blasted tree, 
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By Allah’s dread decree, 
Sacred in Moslem eyes, abhorred, yet free ! 





Yes, reason’s torch was quenched—the soul’s life dead, 
As through the shuddering crowd he fled, 
Like shaft by Tartar bowman sped, 
And passed away, 
Mid grave-yard tombs to stray, 
Or by the banks of Tigris play 
With twigs and straws, and mutter still : 
“ Swift comes the evil day : 
Most truly, Eblis hath his will 
When most he seemeth to obey !” 


FINIS. 




















THE INTELLIGENCE AND PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 









“Sonnini mentions an elephant at Naples which was employed with others in fetching water in 4 
copper vessel, and perceiving that the water escaped from some fracture, he took it of his own accord 
to a smith's for repair, in imitation of what he had seen done before by his master.”* 








In a previous article we presented our! the particles of earth, air, and water, of 
readers with an analytic view of the facul-| which the bodies of animals are composed, 
ties of Instinct. A careful observation of; we are foreed to admit the existence of a 
the life and habits of two or three species, system of vital powers, which, like the 
of insects will furnish to any observer the | “ odic foree” of Reichenbach, have some- 
materials of such a view. Animals vary in| thing in common with dead matter, and yet 
their species, but the earth, sea, and air do| are superior to it.* In erystals we discover 
not vary ; creatures made to livein air must only mechanism; in plants, both mecha- 
breathe, and the necessity for breathing will nism and organization, Animals, again, dis 
regulate in large measure the entire consti-' play a third system of laws, to wit, those of 
tution of the animal. Flying, floating, swim- Intelligence and Instinct. 

ming, walking, and running require always, The laws of organization, as Liebig and 
certain organs of locomotion. The locomo-| others have shown, differ only in degree, in 
tive system of insects does not differin prin-| plants and animals. Animals have organ- 
ciple, or fundamental structure, from that of) ization in a higher degree than plants; and 
birds or quadrupeds. Zssential differences) mechanism and chemism in a higher degree ~ 
cannot be found in the internal or external’ than crystals. But they also have some | ~ 
machinery of the animal organism. All are| thing more than either, namely, Iyre.u-| @ 
composed alike of nervous, muscular, giand-| GENcE. 4 
ular (and other varieties of cellular) tissue.| | 1. Tae Marertat Unrverse. Governed & 
Individuality, like that of a particle of gold,| by the laws of chemism, gravitation, &c. 
or of oxygen, still more the “immortal” in-| 2. Or@anizarion. Governed by its own | — 
dividuality of the human soul, cannot be! laws, and embracing those of the Material | — 
predicated of an animal, by any proofs from Universe. 
natural history. An organism, considered; 3. Inretuicence. Governed by its own 
merely as a form of matter, is a transient — 
creation. But as we cannot ascribe vitality to * American Whig Review, June, 1852. 










































* The quotations are, as in the former article, from “The Passions of Animals. By E. P. Thompson.’ | 
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> laws. Resting, externally and internally, (by 


sense and sensation,) upon material and 
» organic existence. 
The lowest development of Intelligence, 
as we have shown at some length, in the 
| first article, or chapter, of this series, is the 
\ “Instinct of Animals.” We have endea- 
‘ yored to give our readers a correct analysis 
of the Powers of this lower function of In- 
telligence. Let us at one view re-collect all of 
those which control prolonged and complete 
actions of the animal, Of these there are 
) ten, divided into five pairs, neither more 
> nor less. 





L Object. 
Position. 
2 Motion. 
* ) Succession. Order. 
3 Possession. 
* ) Situation. Habitat. 
4. Opposition. 
Destruction, 
5 Sexual Affinity. 
* ) Protection 


Why the number of those instinctive 
owers which govern entire periods of the 
Jiife of aa animal should be neither more nor 
Fess than ¢en, is a question of singular inu- 
ility; we might as well ask why an insect 
has only one head, two groups of eyes, siz 
legs, one alimentary canal; or why men 
were not made four-sided rather than double. 
WThis question may be made over to the 
Mystics ; who will also decide for us, “ why 
“it happens that the eyes of an animal are 
Prot set in the hollow of the os coccygis.” 
We view all scholastic inquiries of this kind 
vith a just horror, as tending only to an idle 
Texpenditure of time and brains. 

Though there be no more than ten words, 
aken from the language of common life, to 
ignify the superior functions of instinct, 
he reader need not be reminded that each 


“#f these represents an immense variety of 
'TELLI fa 


levelopment. Thus, under the two selfish 
® “provisional” instincts, the entire organ- 
‘#m of the animal, as an individual, is sub- 
Prdinated. Almost the whole existence, for 
#xample, of a caterpillar, or grub, is devoted 

0 feeding, clothing, cleanliness, and house- 
Pulding. The grub is epicure, economist, 
“od miser, under the governance, mainly, of 

single group of Instincts. 

> “Intellect cannot make itself known to 
Prtellect in any other way than by word or 
tion. It is said by Dr. Hartley that brutes 
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have more reason than they can show, from 
their want of words, from our inattention, 
and from our ignorance of the import of those 
symbols which they use in giving intima- 
tions to one another, and to us. As we do 
not confound our own natural senses with 
our instinets,so neither ought we to con- 
found the perfection of the natural senses in 
animals with their instincts, nor yet with 
that conscious intelligence they sometimes 
display in their intercourse with man; which 
intelligence, or power of comparing and 
drawing conclusions, and adapting means 
to ends, is so wisely limited by Divine Pro- 
vidence, that they are prevented from ever 
combining or rebelling in concert to injure 
their protector, who sometimes proves their 
oppressor; while they are capable of such a 
measure of reasoning as qualifies them to 
know our wants and desires, to comprehend 
the reliance we place upon their ready ser- 
vice, and to afford their prompt assistance 
in extricating us from danger. 

“Tn taking a review of most, if not all, of 
the actions of the animal world, it must be 
obvious that, whether we allow them reason 
or not, the actions themselves comprehend 
those elements of reason, so to speak, which 
we commonly refer to rational beings. So 
that if the same actions had been done by 
our fellow-creatures, we should have ascribed 
them without hesitation to motives and feel- 
ings worthy of a rational nature. It is cer- 
tain that most animals, in their several ra- 
tional acts, show every outward sign of con- 
sciousness or knowledge of the end of their 
actions, not like the fixed and uninformed 
operations of instinct, which is wholly em- 
ployed in their self-preservation, or in pro- 
viding for their young. 

“If we compare our own mental consti- 
tution with that of brutes, however we may 
excel them, as we certainly do, in some 
noble capacities and principles, exclusively 
belonging to our moral nature, yet we pos- 
sess many faculties and powers precisely 
analogous to theirs; and the motives and 
combined operations of these, it is often as 
difficult to understand as it is in those of the 
lower animals. So that it might be as hard 
a matter to prove that many acts of human 
volition were deliberate acts of the reason- 


{ing faculty in its abstract sense, as many 


actions of the lower animals: such a vari- 
ety of motives and impulses may govern the 
decision of a human being, prompting him 
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to act, not according to the standard of rea- 
son, but according to the scale of sense or 
passion, and low desire.” 

We do not intend here, or elsewhere, to 
open the unprofitable question, “ What is 
instinct ?” When we have a satisfactory reply 
to the much simpler inquiry, “ What is mat- 
ter?” we shall be in excellent time, and 
have leisure enough. To those, meanwhile, 
who wish to busy themselves in that kind of 
speculation, we would recommend the initial 
question, “ What is ‘is ?’” 

Certain actions of animals indicate to us 
the existence, in them, of a complex power ; 
and this we call “instinct.” Other actions, 
of animals more highly organized, demand 
the admission of a higher power, called 
Intelligence. To these we would now draw 
the attention of our readers ; and first to that 
power of the animal wh'ch is named Un- 
DERSTANDING. ‘The first and lowest function 
of understanding is called “ Memory.” 

By Memory, (in an animal,) we intend 
that which apprehends, (1,) the /dentity or 
individuality of things and events ; commonly 
called “recognition.” There can be no doubt 
that animals recognize things and persons, 
times, and particular (or significant) actions. 

“Malle. de Laistre described her tame 
weasel to Buffon as playing with her fingers 
like a kitten, jumping on her head and neck, 
and if she presented her hands at the dis- 
tance of three feet it jumped into them with- 
out ever missing. It distinguished her voice 
amidst twenty people, and sprang over every 
body to get to her. But it was impossible 
to open a drawer or a box, or even to look 
at a paper, but he would examine it also. 
If she took up a paper or a book, and looked 
attentively at it, it ran immediately upon 
her hand, and surveyed with an inquisitive 
air whatever she happened to hold.” 

(2.) Difference, or distinction. Animals 
“distinguish ” with great accuracy, as when 
a horse distinguishes between two roads, 
and takes the one over which he was only 
once driven, after the lapse, it may be, of a 

ear. 

(3.) Resemblance. The faculty of know- 
ing things generally, as when a dog recog- 
nises any gun or cane, taken in the hand, 
as a signal for an excursion. 

“A eat was exhibited in London in 1828, 
that had been trained to beat a drum, strike 
on an anvil, draw water from a well, ring 
bells, and roast coffee. The ‘learned pig,’ 
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which was well known as making the round 
of most public fairs, could pick out from an 
alphabet on the ground, on being ordered, 
and without mistake, the letters that were 
wanted for the name of any person present, 
and also the figures of the hour. The watch 
was placed to its eye, but the secret directing 
signs must have been previously established 
between it and its master. It went round 
a paper dial on the floor, and placed its 
snout first on the hour, and then, in another 
circuit, on the minutes. There was no visi- 
ble concert that could be traced, so that the 
assisting tokens were therefore the more in- 
tellectual.” 

The learned reader will charge us with 
having appropriated Hume’s analysis. The 
eae analysis begins, however, where 

Lume’s ended, j. ¢., with the functions of 
memory. 

Having giving the analysis of Hume, we 
pass now to thatof Kant. As the one began 
and ended with the faculty of memory, the 
other confined itself to that of Judgment. 

By Jupament we mean the faculty of 
“necessary relations.” Some animals enjoy 
this faculty in gréat perfection. ‘ 

(1.) Substance and “ Accident.”*  Ani- 
mals know things, or judge of them, as men 
do, by their properties, or, scholastically 
speaking, their “accidents.” An elephant 
will not pass over a bridge until its judgment 
is satisfied in regard to its strength. It 
makes a careful examination cf the bridge, 
as such, with a correct general notion of “a 
bridge,” in the spirit of an engineer. 

(2.) Cause and Effect. A dog who has 
seen any person pick up a stone, and is then 
hurt by the stone, will either run away 
from, or attack, another person looking at 
him and making a gesture as though to 
pick up astone. Dogs and other animals 
have, therefore, a faculty of judgment, as to 
the necessary succession of events. 

“Two goats, grazing about the ramparts 
of Plymouth citadel, got down upon the 
narrow ledge of the rock, and one of them, 
advancing before the other till it came to an 
angle, was enabled to return: but in its 
way back it met its companion, which pro- 
duced a most perplexing dilemma, as it was 
impossible for them to get past each other. 
Many persons saw them without being able 





* A scholastic expression for “thing and prop- 
erty of thing.” 
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1852. The Intelligence and 
to render any assistance. After a consider- | 
able time one of the goats was observed to 
kneel down with great caution, crouching 
as close as it could lie ; which was no 
sooner done, than the ther, with great 
dexterity, walked over him, and they both 
returned the way they came in perfect 
safety.” 

(3.) Concurrence. Judgment of concur- 
rences embraces that of properties and 
causes, in a single act of the mind. Flies 
dash repeatedly against the same pane of 
glass. They have neither memory nor 
judgment, and are therefore incapable of 
experience. The superior animals, on the 
contrary, manifest not only memory, but a 
high degree of judgment, in the observa- 
tion of concurrent events. An intelligent 
dog shut up several times on a Saturday 
night, to be kept from going to church with 
the family on Sunday, exercises judgment in 
making his escape very regularly, before the 
usual hour of his confinement; and taking 
a by-road, presents himself at church in the 
morning. The entire faculty of judgment 


is keenly exercised by shepherds’ dogs, in 
driving, herding, and rescuing the flock of 
their master. 

“An old sporting dog on the track of 


wounded game refuses its accustomed obedi- 
ence to its master, knowing that it is render- 
ing him a greater service by following its | 
own course, than by discontinuing the 
pursuit.” 

Lastly, among the functions of Understand- 
ing, we must not forget ANALOGY ; a faculty 
of conclusion and suggestion, which rests, 
on the one side, upon Memory, (suggestion,) 
and on the other, upon Judgment, (con- 
clusion.) A physician, observing the order 
and foree of symptoms in a fever, and re- 
membering similar cases, concludes, perhaps, | 
that the patient will die. Analogy carries | 
the notion of resemblance from one group of | 
facts or things to another group, establish- 
ing “general resemblances,” as we call 
them ; as when after reviewing the actions 
of a private man’s life, we say there is an 
analogy between his life and that of Caesar 
or Napoleon. In connection with Judgment, 
Analogy discovered the law of gravitation, 
and is, in fact, the detector of all the 
“laws,” as they are called, of the material 
universe, But this is the “scientific” use 
of analogy. Animals are of course limited 
to its practical and unconscious use. 
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“Impulse is the exciting power in ani- 
er and this they seek to gratify in de- 
fiance of every obstacle ; but they neverthe- 
less often yield to circumstances directly at 
variance with their impulse, particularly if 
they are sagacious enough to perceive that 
they tend to some future benefit; and in 
such cases their intelligence supersedes every 
other feeling. An elephant that had re- 
ceived a flesh wound from a ball in one of 
the wars in India, after having been con- 
ducted two or three times to the hospital, 
where he extended himself to be dressed, 
used afterwards to go alone. The surgeon 
did whatever he thor ght necessary, apply- 
ing even, sometimes, fire to the wound; 
and though the pain made the animal often 
‘utter the most plaintive groans, he never ex- 
_pressed any other token than that of grati- 
tude to this person, who by momeatary tor- 
ments endeavored, and in the end effected, 
his cure.” 
| The following anecdote illustrates the ap- 
plication of judgment by analogy in retalia- 
tion. It might be called imitation, were not 
the elephant a judgmatical rather than an 
imitative animal : 

“M. Navarette says, that at Macassar, an 
elephant-driver had a cocoa-nut given him, 
which, out of wantonness, he struck twice 
against his elephant’s forehead, to break it. 

‘The day following, the animal saw some 
| cocoa-nuts exposed. in the streets fur sale, 
and, taking one of them with its trunk, beat 
‘it about the driver’s head, and killed him 
on the spot.” 
| “Captain Lyon had an aretic fox whose 
tameness was so remarkable that he would 
not allow it to be killed, but kept it confined 
on the deck of his ship in a small kennel, 
‘attached to a chain. Finding itself tor- 
mented by being repeatedly dragged out by 
| its chain, it at length took it up in its mouth 
whenever it retreated to its kennel. and 
drew it so completely in with it that it 
became impossible to touch a link without 
being bitten.” 

If the reader is satisfied that animals pos- 
sess, 1. Memory; 2. Judgment; 3. Ana- 
logic power ;—if, in other words, he will 
concede them Understanding, the prac 
tical cognition of limits, negations, neces- 
sities, and non-existences,—he will not then 
deny them that of Imagination, or antici- 

ation. 








“The wild horses collect in herds of 
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several hundreds, subdivided into smaller} Fancy, “the mind’s eye,” the picturing 
troaps, each headed by a stallion. They | faculty, and the sister and equal of Memory, 
prefer wide, open, elevated steppes, and | attracts us first. In this faculty, as in 
always proceed in lines or files, usually with | memory, there is no notion of necessary 
the head to windward, moving slowly for-| relation, nor of fitness or propriety. It 
ward while grazing, the stallions Jeading | assembles and combines without regard to 
a ony gone wager inca own ree CL *: , bint 
roop. Young stallions are often at some .) We image to ourselves an objec 
distance, and single, because they are ex- | situation, change, succession, &c., &c., not as 
pelled by the older until they can form a} if real; we dream them; we even act upon 
troop of young mares of their own. Their! dreams, as animals do, with anticipation. 
heads are seldom observed to be down for} ‘“ When Messrs. Condamene and Bouger, 
any length of time; they utter, now and | the astronomers, were engaged in measuring 
then, a kind of snort, with a low neigh, dis-| the length of a degree in Peru, some large 
tinguishable from any domestic species.| monkeys were admitted into their rooms, 
They have a remarkably piercing sight, tie | Casing the time that they were making 
point of a spear, at a great distance on the | their observations in the mountains. These 
horizon, seen behind a bush, being sufficient animals, of their own accord, went through 
to make a whole troop halt: but this is not a series of imitations of their actions. They 
a token of alarm ; it soon resumes its march, | planted the signals, ran to the pendulum, 
till some young stallion on the skirts begins | and then to the table, as if to commit their 
to blow with his nostrils, moves his ears in | remarks to paper. They occasionally pointed 
all directions with rapidity, and trots or | the telescope to the skies, as if to survey the 
scampers forward to reconnoitre, bearing his | planets or stars. 
ikon high, and his tail ‘out ; if his | a” Harois, in speaking of the imitative pow- 
curiosity is satisfied, he stops and begins to er of monkeys, says that the Indians turn the 
graze, but if he takes the alarm, he flings up faculty to their destruction ; for coming to 
his croup, turns round, and, with a peculiarly their haunts with basins full of water or 
shrill neighing, warns the herd, which im- honey, they retire out of sight. The monkeys, 
mediately turns round and gallops off at an as soon as they are gone, come down and 
amazing rate, with the stallions in the rear, wash their faces likewise, and sticking their 
stopping and looking back repeatedly, while eyes together, become blind, and are instantly 
the mares and foals disappear as if by en- | taken. In other places they brought boots 
chantment, because, with unerring tact, they into the woods, and putting them on and 
select the first swell of ground or ravine to off, left them, well lined with glue, or a sort 
conceal them until they reappear at a great | of bird-lime; so that when the unhappy 
distance, generally in a direction to preserve | monkeys put them on, they stuck fast, and 
the lee-side of apprehended danger.” hindered their escape.” 

Before proceeding with our anecdotical, (2.) We fancy incongruity, contrast of 
illustrations of this faculty, we must premise, | properties, forms, colors, sounds. 
if the intelligent reader has not anticipated, (3.) We fancy superficial similitudes ; we 
us, that the material or subject-matter of sport with them, as do animals in their 
animal Intelligence is furnished, if we may so | play. vat 
speak, 4 ne” (desorited by - . re | “ Many a a the voices . _ 
perceptions,” (described and enumerated in | species, and even of man, as parrots, star- 
the first chapter, or article, of this series.) lings, and ravens, some almost without the 
Understanding takes cognizance of al/ the | trouble of instruction. * The chimpanzee 
perceptions of Instinct, and derives from | makes an effort to speak by grimacing, 
them the material of action and thought. | opening its lips, and uttering its ‘ hu, hu, 
In a word, Instinct governs, connects, and| more loudly. Dogs have been taught to 
employs sense and sensation ; Intelligence | pronounce words. The ‘Dumfries Journal, 
governs, connects, and employs instinct.* : arg ry va yrree a a se - 

‘ iving in that town, which uttered distinctly 

* It is perhaps an injudicious anticipation to the word ange aad the name of ye 
add, that in man, the Soul governs, connects, and | 800 to whom it was attached. eibnitz 
employs Intelligence, vouched for a fact which he communicated 
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1852. The Intelligence and 
to the Académie Royale at Paris, but which 
they say they should have doubted had it 
not been asserted by so greata man. He 
says that he heard a peasant’s dog, whose 
son had taught it when three years old, ar- 
ticulate distinetly thirty words.” 

“Wenzel, in his analyzation of the ani- 
mal voice, says thatdistress and trouble are 
expressed by a dissyllabic sound, as with 
dogs and cats when deprived of their young— 
with hens, when their foster brood of duck- 
lings plunge into the water—and with birds 
when alarmed by a bird of prey; that satis- 
faction and pleasure are denoted by quick 
consecutive notes, and displeasure by indis- 
tinct and hasty sounds; soft and prolonged 
notes are the expression of love, boisterous 
| ones those of joy ; impetuous, inharmonious, 
and sharp tones betoken anger, and when 
monosyllabic, hollow and continued, sad- 


” 


> ness. 


Animals, however, possess not only a pic- 
turing and sportive imagination ; they enjoy 
also certain notions of Propriety, Fitness, 
and Harmony. 

(1.) Animals have an intelligence of fit- 
ness or Propriety, in regard to their dress 
and trappings. 

(2.) They are equally sensitive to a 
certain natural or established orderly suc- 
cession of events and things, with which 
| they have become pleased and content. 

“At moulting time, and when shorn of 
their beauty by accident or combat, birds 
mostly seek secluded and sheltered spots.” 

The watch dog, and even tamed eagles, 
are offended if beggarly and filthy persons 
approach them. 

“The higher orders of quadrupeds are 
particulary fond and conscious of display. 
Both the horse and mule are proud of costly 
and gay caparisons ; and in Spain, as a pun- 
ishment to the latter for disobedience, it is 
wual to strip it of its gaudy coronal and 
bells, and to transfer them to another. The 
elephant allows himself to be clothed, and 
seems to have a pleasure in being covered 
with gilded harness and brilliant housings. 
The Swiss, when they return with their 
cattle from the mountain pastures in the 
autumn, place garlands round the necks and 
horns of the favorite beasts, which are 
evidently aware of the distinction ; to which 
— Schiller draws attention in his ‘ Wilhelm 

ell ? 
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‘Rvopt. See with what pride yon steer his garland 
bears ! 


He knows himself the leader of the herd; 
But strip him of it, and he'd die of grief’ ” 


(3.) It is evident that the faculty of 
Imagination is not peculiar to the human 
race. Animals, like men, exercise a faculty 
of fitness and propriety in their own con- 
duct and condition and that of others; but 
in some animals, as in the mocking bird, 
there is a power to which we cannot refuse 
the quality of artistic grace and beautiful 
imitation. In the music of the mocking 
bird there is no human expression, but 
there is grace, propriety, and agreeable 
order. 

“ Birds delight us by their song, for neither 
childhood nor manhood can hear them with 
indifference, and they appeal to our sense of 
beauty by their attractive appearance. Jer- 
dan, in his remarks in the ‘Literary Ga- 
zette, on the translation of Cuvier by 
Griffith, says: ‘The main province, the 
very paradise of nature is the birds. The 
gracefulness of their form, the exquisite 
delicacy of their covering, the inimitable 
brilliancy of their colors, the light and life- 
giving transparency of the element in which 
they live, the singular variety of their habits, 
the delightful melody of their songs—these 
qualities make the study of birds the favor- 
ite study of every elegant mind.’ ” 

If the reader justifies us in ascribing fancy 
and a sense of fitness and beauty to some 
of the superior animals, he will not refuse 
them the power which embraces both of 
these, namely, IMAGINATION PROPER, rest- 
ing alternately upon fancy and the faculty 
of propriety and order, and producing, 
jointly or severally with these, all the 
various expressions so frequent in the su- 
perior animals of wonder, amazement, 
mirth, frolic and mimicry. Nor are they 
deficient in that activity of understanding 
and imagination which we call in general 
expression or language. 

“Many of the ape species when beaten 
will sigh, groan, and weep like children. 
The four-fingered monkey, when touched, 
utters a plaintive kind of cry, but has 
‘another sound, which it emits as a testifica- 
ition of delight at receiving any kind of 
food” :—a kind of expression which implies 
both sympathy and imagination in the ani- 
mal. 
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In fine, animals have— 


1. Age 5 

2. Faculty of the fit, orderly, and 
graceful. 

8. Imagination proper, in wonder, 
mirth, mimicry, &c. 


IMAGINATION. 


After granting so much to animals, we 
cannot refuse them also the faculty of 
Prupence, or selfish foresight, by which 
they are able to combine the powers of in- 
stinct in acts serviceable to their own lives. 
The prudence of an animal, like its passions, 
is demoniacal, under no control of reason, 
and consequently not a subject of moral 
sentiment. 

The faculty of Prudence appears first in 
the function of ingenuity, or INVENTION ; 
readily distinguished from the “ instinct of 
construction,” as we behold it in the spider 
and the bee. This, again, is the “ mind’s 
eye” of Prudence, as fancy and memory are 
respectively the seeing faculties of imagina- 
tion and understanding. Instinct is not 
versatile. Invention, on the contrary, has 
versatility, adaptation, address. The cell of 
the bee is of one invariable size, shape, 
and substance. The habitations of the su- 
perior animals, on the contrary, are varied 
with circumstances, and domestic__een- 
venience. In the insect, instinct alone rules ; 
in the dog, beaver, &., both instinct and 
intelligent choice. 

Animals display ingenuity in procuring 
food, and escaping dirt and annoyance. 

(1.) The simplest function of this faculty 
is to protect the animal; putting its intel- 
ligence in relation with things and changes 
external to itself, while it moves about, 
walking, running, swimming, or flying. 

(2.) By the second it notices and ap- 
preciates what is novel; and, lastly, 

(3.) It combines the novel with the 
known, the usual with the unusual ; adapt- 
ing itself to new circumstances and localities. 

Still more remarkable is that function of 
prudence in animals which regulates the 
health and preserves the body. A variety 
of powerful iaternal sensations, both pains 
and pleasures, stimulate the instincts which 
are governed by this function. It is a 
species of judgment exercised solely for the 
health and preservation of the body. 

(1.) By this intelligence the animal ac- 
quires general notions of what is proer to 








its own internal comfort, as regards food, 


temperature, exercise, &e. 

(2.) Of painful and agreeable effects from 
causes perceived externally, making it jeal. 
ous of inconvenience and discomfort. 

(3.) The two act together in the power. 
ful function of selfish repulsion and appro. 
priation, as in the hog, in whom thi 
quality is eminent. 

The crowning faculty of Prudence \ 
Caution, which, when exaggerated to , 
passionate degree, we call fear, apprehen. 
sion, or terror. In this intelligence we find 
the individuality of the animal concentrated 
and surpassing all else in its activity. Ther 


is no motive of the animal nature that dos J 


not give way to intense and long-continued 
fear, nor is there any considerable series of 
actions over which Caution does not exer 
a powerful control. 

“Ferocious animals are, however, then: 
selves susceptible of fear under peculiar, ani 
to them, unaccountable circumstances. |), 
Sparrman relates a story of the spottel 
hyena, to this effect. He says: ‘ One night 
at a feast near the Cape, a trumpeter, who 
had got himself well filled with liquor, was 
carried out of doors in order to cool ani 
sober him. ‘The scent of him soon at 
tracted a hyena, which threw him on his 
back, and carried him away, thinking him 
a corpse, and consequently a fair prize 
towards Table Mountain. In the mean time, 
however, the drunken musician awaked, 


sufficiently sensible to know the danger of 


his situation, and to sound the alarm wit 
his trumpet, which he carried fastened t 
his side. The beast, as may be imagined, 
was not less frightened in his turn.” 
“Captain Basil Hall, in his ‘ Fragments 
of Voyages and Travels,’ gives the following 
anecdote of a tiger kept at the British 
Residency at Calcutta: ‘ But what annoyed 
him far more than our poking him up with 
a stick, or tantalizing him with shins ¢ 
beef or legs of mutton, was introducing 4 
mouse into his cage. No fine lady eve 
exhibited more terror at the sight of 
spider, than this magnificent royal tiger be 
trayed on seeing a mouse. Our mischievous 
plan was to tie the little animal by a string 
to the end of a long pole and thrust it clow 
to the tiger’s nose. ‘The moment he sa¥ 
it, he leaped to the opposite side ; and whe 
the mouse was made to run near him, he 
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jammed into a corner, and stood trembling 

and roaring in such an ecstasy of fear, that 

we were always obliged to desist in pity to 

the poor brute. Sometimes we insisted on 

b his passing over the spot where the uncon- 
sciuus littke mouse ran backwards and for- 
wards. For a long time, however, we 
‘could not get him to move; till at length, 
I believe, by the help of a squib, we obliged 
him to start; but instead of pacing leisurely 
across his den, or of making a detour to 
avoid the object of his alarm, he generally 
took a kind of flying leap, so high as nearly 
to bring his back in contact with the roof 
of his cage.’ 

“The lobster is remarkably affected with 
ear, its claws dropping off at the sound of 
hunder or the discharge of a cannon. In- 
pumerable instances may be quoted in sup- 
port of the paralyzing influence of this feel- 
ing, the violence of which can be measured 
by no rule, since we know that in the human 
ace it is sufficient to turn one man’s hair 
white, and to reduce another to a state of 
diotey.” 

“A black-bird had been ‘surprised in its 
age by a cat. When it was relieved, it 
yas found lying on its back, and quite wet 
Pith sweat. The feathers fell off, and were 
Penewed, but the new ones were perfectly 
@Phite. A gray linnet happened to raise its 
athers at a man who was drunk. He 
“pstantly tore the creature from its cage, and 
‘plucked off all its feathers. The poor ani- 
Poa survived the outrage, and had its fea- 
PBhers replaced, but they were also white.” 
Fear may be called the guardian genius 
@f the baser nature. Acting in connection 
ith the faculty of Invention, it constructs 
| the external defenses, and guides and 
rays the motions of the creature. Rest- 
@y, again, upon -the appropriative and 
auitary Intelligence, it compels the animal 
D fly from, and anxiously avoid, whatever 
poisonous, harmful, or in any way in- 
tious. It makes the animal provident, 
nd teaches it to bear away its food from 
Be place where it was taken. 
) “Naumann says that bustards, which are 
merous in Hungary, are little disturbed 
Y persons who pay no attention to them, 
S peasants attending to their cattle, and 
@at to get within shot of them it is necessary 
dress as a peasant, or to lie concealed in 
h ordinary peasant’s cart.” 
“A monkey, which had once cut itself 
» VOL, XVI.—wno. 11. 
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with a knife, could on no account be induced 
to touch another; and the same animal 
|having been stung by a wasp, which was 
given to him wrapped up in a paper, instead 
of a bonbon, never received a bit of paper 
afterwards without carrying it to his ear, 
and shaking it to ascertain if there was any 
motion inside, before he would open it.” 

“Tn the year 1783, two cats belonging to 
a merchant,at Messina announced to him 
ithe approach of an earthquake. Before the 
‘first shock was felt, these two animals 
seemed anxious to work their way through 
|the door of a room in which they were. 
| Their master, observing their fruitless efforts, 
opened the door for them. At a second 
and third door, which they likewise found 
shut, they repeated their efforts, and on 
being set at liberty, they ran straight 
through the streets, and out of the gate of 
the town. The merchant, whose curiosity 
was excited by this strange conduct of the 
eats, followed them into the fields, where 
he saw them scratching and trying to con- 
ceal themselves in the earth. Soon after, 
there was a violent shock of an earthquake, 
and many of the houses in the city fell 
down, among which was that of the mer- 
chant, who was thus indebted for his life to 
the singular foresight of his cats.” 

_A description of the more remarkable 
devices of the superior animals, to obtain 
food, and escape their enemies, in the ex- 
ercise of this most powerful of all the in- 
telligences, would fill many volumes. Every 
person will, however, be able to illustrate 
the ingenuity and keen intelligence of fear 
from his private experience, as well as from 
that of his cat and dog. 

“Many animals are trained to perform 
certain actions under the influence of fear. 
At one period, in Belgium, dogs were taught 
to carry smuggled goods across the frontier 
into France. After having been frequently 
beaten by a person dressed up in the uniform 
of a custom-house officer, they acquired such 
a dread of any one in that dress, that they 
were always on their guard and could not 
be caught by the real officials.” 

The passions of animals, and their affec- 
tions, place them in certain relations of hos- 
tility and affinity to each other, as Ilving 
beings. 

Two necessities are imposed upon the 
animal by the relation of hostility, rivalry, 
and opposition, in wae it stands to other 
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animals, namely, the necessities of decep- 
tion and concealment, and those of attack 
and destruction. 

By a peculiar instinct of isolation, or 
separation, the animal represses its own 
motions, and so quiets, controls, or hides 
itself, as not to be perceived as a living ob- 
ject by its enemy or by its prey. 

Employing this instinct of isolation, to- 
gether with the other instinctive powers, 
the hostile Intelligence of CunniNe is exer- 
cised against enemies, and against living 

rey. 

(1.) This faculty bears so strong an 
analogy to those of Ingenuity and Fancy, it 
is often confounded with them, (as in 
“roguishness,” or sportive cunning.) — Its 
first function is Suspicion, the anticipating 
of certain actions; as the cat suspects the 
coming of the mouse. The actions proper 
to suspicion need not be described. 

(2.) The second function of Cunning 
places the animal in a relation of conceal- 
ment or secresy, as in hiding and lying in 
wait. 

“In a cage at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park, two ravens were confined. 
Two pieces of bread were thrown to them, 
when one of them jumped immediately from 
his perch, and before his comrade could 
reach either of them, he had them both 
secure in his beak, and regained his former 
position on the pereh, holding them until 
he saw his comrade at the further end of 
the cage. 
of the pieces, and covered it with gravel, 
and jumping up to his perch with the other 
piece, devoured it. He then jumped down 
for the second morsel, and regaining his 
perch a second time, consumed that, much 
to the annoyance of his companion.” 

“Intelligence can probably attain no 
higher grade than when one animal cireum- 
vents the cunning of another by an artifice 
of its own, as in the case of the dog, which, 
having several times chased a rabbit and 
lost it by its seeking shelter in its burrow, 
at last on a future occasion suddenly gave 
up the pursuit, and ran straight to the bur- 
row to anticipate the arrival of the rabbit, 

hich he caught as it entered.” 

(3.) The highest act of Cunning is counter- 
feiting, in which the watchful self-suppressive 
readiness of suspicion is combined with the 
quickness and skill of hiding, or conceal- 
ment; as when an animal, in sight of its 
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He then flew down, buried one | 
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enemy, or its prey, counterfeits repose, sleep, 
or death, or assumes the appearance an 
actions of some other animal. 

“A sportsman had a cornerake brought 
to him by his dog, to all appearance dead, 
As it lay on the ground, he turned it over 
with his foot, convinced that it was dead, 
Standing by, however, some time in silence, 
he suddenly saw it open an eye. He ther 
took it up; its head fell, its legs hung loose, 
it appeared again totally dead. He then 
put it in his pocket, and before very long he 
felt it all alive, and struggling to escape. He 
then laid it on the ground and retired t 
some distance; in about five minutes jj 
warily raised its head, looked round, and 
decamped at full speed.” 

Merely to suspect and watch is a low and 
common exercise of this intelligence. Ty 
conceal and suppress is more; but in simy- 
lation we see the highest cunning. It js 
evident that all the actions of Cunning ar 
to place the animal in relation with living 
creatures alone; while the intelligences 
Prudence are exercised both in regard to 
things and to other animals. 

As Cunning would be of little service by 
itself, as a protection against enemies, witl: 
out the power of destroying them, natur 
has established an intimate connection be 
tween that intelligence which destroys ani 
that which deceives. The word common; 
used to express the disposition and tales: 
for destruction is Ferocrry. 

(1.) Ferocity is a judgmatical  inteli: 
gence; for it first observes the propertia 
and condition of an enemy, or of its prey, 
and is excited only by an intelligent knov- 
ledge of that condition. 

“ When we consider the arrangement fur 
destruction, and the fierce, murderous it 
stincts with which animals, particularly th 
feline ones, are endowed, we may be at! 
loss to comprehend what place they hold 1 
the plans and economy of natnre; but 0 
looking a little further, we shall perceiv 
that the races of herbivorous animals, will: 
out a natural check, would soon become tw 
numerous for the substances which hav 
been allotted for their nourishment, and, ty 
creating famine, would be the cause of the! 
own destruction.” 

The passion of ferocity is called inti 
activity by every degree of annoyance, at! 
even by the simple presence of a timid, 
treating object. It hates and repels, wit 
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> much weaker than itself. 
' terror, is to be pursued. 
; terror, or flight, excites this second and still 
more intelligent ferocity. 
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signs of aversion, every thing to which in- 


' stinct makes it averse. 


2.) In the second degree, it is excited by 


) the contrast of strength with weakness. The 


animal that flies is pursued even by those 
To retreat with 
The mere sight of 


“The motive which induces animals to 


© attack and even destroy the wounded and 
} disabled of their own species, arises from an 
| impulse which is not easily defined, but the 
deed is perpetrated under feelings of the 
© most intense hatred. 


When a wolf or 
hyena is wounded, its companions instantly 


© tear it to pieces and devour it; and among 


domestis dogs, the persecuted, defenseless 
cur, yelping in its flight from the brutality 
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kept their post. We could see them col- 
lecting large stones and other missiles. One 
old gray-headed one, who had often paid us 
a visit at our barracks, was seen distributing 
his orders as if a general. We rushed on 
to the attack, when, on a scream from him, 
they rolled down enormous stones upon us, 
so that we were forced to give up the con- 
test.” 

As the presence of a stranger irritates and 
excites the passion of privacy, or isolation, 
and that of an obnoxious creature the pas- 
sion of ferocity, Courage answers the de- 
mands of both, and, as in the dog, protects 
the lair or home of the animal, and, in con- 
junction with Understanding, enables it te 
dominate and control its inferiors. 

“A peccary, in the menagerie in Paris, kept 
the dogs with which it lived in complete 


of the id!s urchins in the streets, is chased | subjection, usurped the best place in their 


and worried by every dog within hearing of 
its distress.” 





shed, and would only permit one, to which 
it showed a preference, to come near, and 


(3.) Lastly, in the greatest exercise of | would allow none of them to feed till it had 


this intelligence, the two former are united ; 
the enemy or the prey is observed, pursued, 
and destroyed, torn in pieces, with passion. 
The following illustrates a low degree of 
ferocity under the restraint of intelligence : 
“A soldier, who had refused to make Way 
for, and had intercepted, an elephant in the 
street, a few days after, by the banks of the 
Tiver, was met by the animal, who seized him 
and plunged him forcibly into the water.” 
The quality of intelligent CouraceE exer- 
cises cunning and ferocity together in the 
same series of acticus. Courage maintains 
the individual freedum of the animal, and 
protects it against aggression and encroach- 
ment. Resting upon cunning, the courage 
of the animal circumvents and repels what 
is dangerous and powerful, and, operating 
jointly with ferocity, destroys it. Courage 


pulsion, and gives the animal freedom and 
superiority, or at least equality. Courage 
slone enables that perfect union of cunning 
and ferocity, which makes the dog and the 
aleon superior to all animals in the chase. 

“Lieut. Shipp, in his Memoirs, says: ‘A 
ape baboon having taken off some clothes 
from the barracks, I formed a party to re- 
over them. With twenty men, I made a 
ireuit to cut them off from the caverns, to 
which they always fled for shelter. They 
bbserved my movements, and detaching 
about fifty to guard the entrance, the others 


| 
| 
| 
} 





satisfied itsown hunger. Le Vaillant relates 
that his monkey used to disturb his dogs in 
the morning, compelling them to turn out 
and go where he directed them. An orang- 
outang kept a whole range of other monkeys 
in subjection, threatening them with a stick, 
and tyrannizing over them, while they grin- 
ned and chatted their submission. The trum- 
peter bird, when tamed, attends its master 
as often as he sits down to table, and begins 
by driving the dogs and cats out of the 
room.” 

We have now only to describe and illustrate 
the affections or Associative Intelligences, 
and our psychology of animals is complete. 
What may be added as superior in a general 
system of psychology, belongs not to animals, 
but to the human soul. 

(1.) Cunning isolates and separates the 


has a double quality of isolation and of re-| animal, and gives it privacy and freedom 


in its actions. Connubial affection, on 
the other hand, subjects it to, and com- 
bines it with, another animal, substitut- 
ing attachment for aversion, and compel- 
ling two or more to unite their lives and 
be as one. The first operation of this fune- 
tion of the animal soul is to create an intel- 
ligent preference and tenderness between ani- 
mals whose natures are compatible and har- 
monious, and has the effect to create a sense 
of kind, as opposed to isolation and aversion, 
between congenial natures. 

“A gentleman who resided in this coun- 
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try, had for some years kept two brown 
cranes; one of them at length died, and the 
survivor became disconsolate. He was ap- 
parently following his companion, when his 
master introduced a large looking-glass into 
the aviary. The bird no sooner saw his re- 
flected image, than he placed himself close 
to the mirror, plumed his feathers, and show- 
ed every sign of happiness. The scheme 


answered completely ; the crane recovered his | 
health and spirits, passed almost all his time | 
before the looking-glass, and lived many | 


years afterwards.” 

(2.) The second degree of this affection 
compels the animal to seek out, show itself 
to, and accompany those whom it prefers. 

“Birds are extremely social in their char- 
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secresy, and isolation. 
city. 


tects and cherishes it. 
tation is in the “feeling of kindness or ter. 
derness.” It knows the feeble by thei 
actions. Littleness and weakness, even ¢:. 
formity, appeal to it. It creates the attach. 
ment between the avimal and its particuly 
| or adopted young. 





| (2.) The second function of this faculty j 
| the discursive, and points ont every mean 
| of aiding, comforting, and pleasing. 
“Elephants are remarkably fond of chil 
| dren, and seem to discern the innocence ¢’ 


September, 
Intelligence is opposed to that of cunning, 
In like manner, the 
Philoprogenitive is opposed to that of fero. 


This faculty distinguishes /ife, and pro. 
Its lowest manifis. 


5 bene 


acter, for besides the assemblages that take | their manners. They often allow themsely 
place at particular seasons in different spe-| to be led and commanded by a child, anj 
cies, as goldfinches, the larks, the star-| sometimes act as a keeper. Dr. Darwi 
lings, &c., others continue their association | states that it is not uncommon for {) 
without interruption ; such as the social} keeper of an elephant, in his journey : 
grosbeak, whose nest has already been de- | India, to leave him fixed to the ground ly 
scribed, the various species of wild fowl,|a length of chain, when he goes into tly 
which can hardly be said to separate for the | woods to collect food for him, with a chil 
purpose of niditication, since they frequent | yet unable to walk under his protection: 
the same district of marsh and swamp in the | and the affectionate animal not only defen 


northern regions for that purpose, in im- 
mense flocks, and again take flight together 
towards the south; and the peewits and plo- 
vers, which always remain in flocks or fami- 
lies.” 

“Sheep are particularl~ . »»mpt in follow- 
ing the example set by « their body ; 
for if one breaks the foiu, . asses a hedge, 
leaps a ditch, or in terror takes the water, 
the others follow blindly and obstinately. 
As a butcher of Appleby was driving a flock 
of sheep over the bridge, one of them sud- 
denly leapt over the parapet into the river. 
Another sheep followed, and then a third, 
and the whole flock would have gone after 
their companions if they had not with some 
difficulty been prevented.” 

(3.) The full exercise of this intelligence 
confers upon the animal the attributes of 
friendly companionship, mutual action, and 
association, independently of the instinct of 
sex; but, where the associates are also paired 
in sex, deriving great additional power from 
ithat instinct. 

We know of only two fundamental Intel- 
ligences in affection, namely, the Associative, 
just described, and the PartoproGenitive, or 
protective. 

(1.) We have seen that the Associative 


| it, but as the child creeps about, when ’ 


arrives at the extremity of the chain, ) 
wraps his trunk gently round its body, ani 
brings it again into the centre of his circle’ 

“The care and tenderness of monkeys: 
their young, in a completely wild state, » 
very conspicuous. They hold them und: 
| proper obedience and restraint; and L'(s 
| bonville has seen them suckle and cleat 
| them, and afterwards, crouching on the! 
| hams, delight to see them play with esx 
other. They would wrestle, throw, or clia 
one another, and if any of them wer 
malicious in their antics, the dams wou: 
| spring upon them, and seizing them wi 
' one paw by the tail, correct them severe! 
with the other. Some would try to escaj® 
but when out of danger, approached in! 
wheedling, caressing manner, though « 
liable to relapse into the same faults; # 
other cases, each would come at the ii 
ery of the dam. If they removed to a litt 
distance, the young would follow gent! 
but when there was any necessity for go 
fast, they always mounted on the backs« 
the females.” . 

(3.) ‘The first (1) selects the object, 
second (2) gives intelligent aid to any 
all objects of kindness ; the ery of a youl! 
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pird excites all birds in the vicinity. 
faculty which combines these, and directs 
intelligent kindness upon the selected or 
preferred object, is the true philoprogenitive 


I are largely endowed. 

“This natural love is not observed in 
animals to ascend from the young to the 
| parent, as not being necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the species; nor indeed in 
reasonable creatures does it rise in any pro- 


in all family affection, we find protection 
granted, and favors bestowed, are greater 
motives to love and tenderness than safety, 
S benefits, or life received.” 

All the affections appear to be summed up 
and united in the exercise of domestic Love, | 
which, presiding over connubial ins/inet, 
produces also the harmony of the sexes. | 


The | 
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Divided from that powerful instinct, Love 
terminates in friendship. In the parental 
relation it compels all the passions and in- 


, telligences into its service. 
affection, with which the superior animals | 


“Lerent saw some young bears, which 
were almost equal to their mother in power, 
and yet submitted patiently to her corree- 
tions; one of them, which sat howling by 
her and coveting a bone she was gnawing, 
but without presuming to touch it, received 


a severe cuff for its impatience, and at once 
portion, as it spreads itself downwards ; for | 


quietly drew back.” 

In the first article of this series, we laid 
before the reader a tabular view of Instinct. 
We now present him with a table of the 
Intelligences, in their nat al groups, accord- 
ing to the Instincts over which they preside. 
During a careful study and criticism of this 
table, the reader will make a number of 
curious discoveries: 


INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 


( “ Identity.” 
1, Memory. 


(Purr. ) 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Judgment. ~ “ Cause.” 


; 


Image. 
Contrast. 
{ 


Similitude. 


9° 
- 


Fancy. 
( ESTHETIC.) 


IMAGINATION. Propriety. 


Grace. 


Contrivance. 
3. 


(SEL¥-DETERMINED.) 
PRUDENCE. 


| Posesssion : 
Suspicion. 
4. Cunning. %¢ 
Simulation. 
{AyraGonistIC.) 


enmity.” 


PASSION, 


| 

Ferocity. | 
Amity. 

5. i 


( Assoctative.) 


AFFECTION, Kindliness. 


tention. 





| 
t 


( “ Substance and accident.” 


‘itness, wholeness. 
Agreeable order. 


( Value. Desirableness,(as of food,) 
and reverse. 
| Appropriation and rejection. 


Aversive repulsion: “ intelligent 


Tenderness toward living objects, 
individual attachment. 
| Faculty of active kindness and at- 


Philoprogenitve intelligence. 


~ “ Difference.” 
( “ Resemblance.” 


_ ANALOGY. 
( Conelusive.) 


J 


“ Concurrence.” 


| IMAGINATION. 
| ( Anticipative.) 


( Melod y.) 


{ Observation of forms, qualities, 

properties, 
| Arrangement, connection, ( Order.) 
( Combination—Construction. 


( Use.) 
| CAUTION. 
(Anziety, fore- 


[ sight.) 


“ Selfishness.” 


Secresy—sel f-suppression. 


Disguise. 
COURAGE. 
(Intelligent.) 


Faculty of chase, of pursuit. 
Active, intelligent ferocity. 
Agreeableness, confidence. 
Faculty of pleasing. 
Companionship. 


| LOVE. 


ob 
| 
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FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MAGAZINE: 


: WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HOW THEY CAME INTO OUR POSSESSION. 


WE published in our last number a poeti- 
cal fragment called “ Madness,” and we stated 
under the heading the source from which it 
had been derived. It appears, however, that 
our explanation was either too meagre and 
unsatisfactory, or that our readers fancied it 
had been adopted merely for the sake of| 
novelty. We have received a number of let- | 
ters from various parts of the country request- | 
ing some further enlightenment upon the 
matter. Some wish to know what an unpub- 
lished magazineislike ; others inquire whether 
it is to be had at the bookseller’s; anJ not a 
few throw doubts upon the existence of the 
affair altogether. Under these circumstan- 
ces it seems to us to be the better policy to 
depart from our original plan, (which was to 
publish at intervals selections from the mag- 
azine alluded to, merely stating the source 
from which they came,) and occasionally to 
throw these unpublished fragments intu one 
article, stringing them as it were with a run- 
ning thread of our own, in which we will give 
such account of the origin and progress of 
the magazine itself, of the eccentric proprie- 
tor and editor, and of the various contrib- 
utors, as the imperfect nature of the ree- 
ords with which we are supplied will admit. 
This course will at once satisfy the curiosity 
of the public, and relieve us from the impu- 
tation of having endeavored to perpetrate 
what would have been at best but a very 
clumsy hoax. 

We shall have at the outset to confess 
that we know but little of the strange indi- 
vidual to whose eccentric labors we are in- 
debted for the seven mouldy, dogs-eared, 
cabalistic-looking MS. volumes that now 
lie before us on the table. From certain 
marginal notes that we found in pencil writ- 
ing on the dusty leaves, and a few scattered 
letters stuck loosely and perhaps accidentally 
between the covers, we have worked out a 
sort of fragmentary history, dim and incom- 
plete, but poetical in its mystery and destiny. 

Some fifteen years ago there resided some- 








where in New-England a gentleman named 
Adam Eagle. He led a lonely and contem- 
plative life, and must have been in tolerably 
easy circumstances, from the fact of his h: aV- 
ing devoted the larger portion of his exist- 
ence to a purely intellectual and wholly 
unremunerative pursuit. We gather in a 
letter of a friend which we found in volume 
the twelfth, (and which by the way was 
scribbled all over with an essay on the con- 
vertibility of the atmosphere into food)) 
that his residence was eminently picturesque, 
and calculated to foster the dreams of imagi- 
nation. He was not married, and, with the 
exception of an old German woman who 
acted as his housekeeper, lived altogether 
alone. 

Thus far our faint records of Adam Eagl’s 
actual life extend. But of that ideal world 
with which he surrounded himself, and those 
dim shadowy companions in dream-lani 
with whom he held such frequent converse, 
the huge volumes now lying at our elbow 
offer a history that needs neither to be con- 
firmed nor explained. It was asingular idea, 
and one that could only have been generated 


in the restless brain of a solitary, that of 


editing, collecting, and linking together a 
series of original manuscripts, contributed 
by authors whom he had never seen, and 
who in return never saw their own produc- 
tions again, and arranging this strange col- 
lection in the form of a Magazine! Yes, 
real, veritable Magazine, bound in calf, let- 
tered in gold, and numbered volume after 
volume, from one to thirty-two. Not with 
any view to profitable publication was this 
scheme pursued ; beyond the sacred threshold 
of the editor’s sanctum, we have good ret 
son to believe, these secret volumes never 
passed, but accumulated tome upon tome 
and number after number, until the walls 0 
that dusty study grew bright with gold aud 
calf-skin. 

It is not difficult to picture forth that 
solitary editor calmly pursuing his gentle 
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labors, fearless alike of the voice of criti- 
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cism or the costs of publication. He had 
not to twist and writhe serpent-like before 
the charm of public opinion, and mould his 
thoughts into the form most likely to plone 
the universe of buyers. No party-spirit domi- 
nated over his nature, causing him to see 


} things through a false medium, and to fill | 
E his trumpet with lies while he thought he 


was playing the “ réveille ” of Truth. Not 


§ having any cause to espouse or vindicate, save 
he had no | 


that of liberty of imagination, 
*eonvenient” opinions to dispense. His 


nature yet possessed its original angularities, 


* and was not worn into that level smoothness 
B which enables men of the world to glide | 
 meanly and easily through life. 


head there hung no sword of Damocles, no 
ruffian’s cow-hide, to stifle manly expression | 
of thought. He had no paper wars, no 
political exposés, no publication trials. Print- 
ers did not dun him. 
was the grocer in the village, to whom he 
paid ready money—two shillings a quire. 
His contributors were alw ays sa itisfied, and | 
did not complain of printer’s devils. He 


had no defaulting subscribers or dishonest | 


agents. Punctuality was with him imma- | 
terial, and he issued when he liked. In | 
short, he was an honest, dignified, indepen- | 
dent and impartial editor of An Unpublished 
Magazine ! 

Periodicals must end, and editors must | 
die; and so one day in spring, when the | 
sunlight was trying hard to make the young 
budding oak-leaves come out before their 
time, and the blanched and withered winter 
grass was uncurling its torpid leaves and 
preparing to grow, Adam Eagle died. Died | 
amid his books and papers—amid the | 
sacred dust of his thought-sanctuary, with 
one hand resting on the last completed 
volume of his Magazine, while with the | 
other he opened that great book of mys ste- | 
ries whose binding is eternity, and whose 
preface § is the grave. 

Then in that old house—the very Forta- | 
lice of Thought—all things were change d. 
Strange people—pe rhaps relatives—came to 
live there. Silence forsook the place, and 
bustle resounded through the rooms. The 
sanctum was fresh p: ainted and turned intoa 
aursery, and the long labor of Adam Eagle’s | 
gentle life, his cher ished Magazine, w as looked 
on by the new-comers with careless eyes, 
and they tossed the sacred volumes about 





Above his | 


His paper-merchant | 
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in old closets, and youths out gunning 
rammed down their pieces with the precious 
leaves, until, after circulating through mouldy 
garret down to greasy kitchen, they were 
lost or irreparably dilapidated—all save 
seven. This moiety of the precious records 
lofa strange life we obtained by one of those 
singular chances which sometimes make life 
| seem as if it were a fairy tale. Some day 
or other perhaps we shall tell how we got 
them ; but the incidents connected with the 
tale are of so painful and repulsive a nature 
_ that it will cost us many an effort before we 
'can trace the record. So for the present 
| let it pass. However, with our seven mouldy, 
_damp-stained, singed, moth-eaten, ye jhow- 
paper volamies. we were happy, and how 
much the greater was our delight when we 
found lying between the leaves certain ill- 
| folded letters and illegible serawls on separate 
| pieces of paper, al I of which eventu: ally 
proved to be fragments of the correspond- 
ence of those strange shadowy contributors 
who from distant quarters of the globe com- 
muned with the solitary editor in his sane- 
tuary. 

And a strange set were they! The tender, 
melancholy, and i impa ssioned poet Heremon; 
the quaint, quizzical Pro; the wild, half- 
mad, extravagant, im: ins itive metaphysi- 
cian Origen Od: and though last, not least, 
| The Irishman, profound, humorous, and pa- 
thetic by turns, and terminating every article 
with an entreaty to advance him five dollars. 

The habits of The Irishman must have 
| been strange. Much would we have liked 
_to know him and have cracked a bottle of 
old port with him, over “the mahogany ” 
which had so often covered him like a pall. 
| Great is our regret also that we had no ac- 
| quaintance with “ Mary Anne,” whom he so 
| frequently alludes to in his pecuniary solici- 
_tations. Mary Anne we suppose to be his 
| wife, for he sometimes hints despairingly at an 
infinity of hungry mouths that gathered every 
| day around his scanty board. His feuds with 
his neighbors are very amusing. There is 
an unhappy village doctor whose bills he 
| never pays, but whose attendance he com- 
pels under penalty of being obliged to fight 
him. Indeed, our Irish friend appears to 
think that the offer of “satisfaction” ought 
| to liquidate every cl: aim. 

Some of The Lrishman’s notes requesting 
pecuni: uy assistance are of a most extraor- 
dinary nature. In order to spare his deli- 
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cacy, he adopts a species of algebraic short- 
hand, in which he conveys his desires. The 
following note, to which we append a trans- 
lation, is a specimen : 


«J Tin, Q.U— $5? Grat. X Dev. —- 
Mary Anne!!!” 


[ TRANSLATION. | 


Dear Eacie:—I am entirely minus tin. If you 
are overflowing therewith, pray lend me five dol- 
lars. You will command my gratitude multiplied 
by my devotion; which feelings are shared by 
Mary Anne. 


On another occasion we find him inclosing 
an empty purse with the motto around it: 
“ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

But it were almost time that we gave 
some extracts from our cherished volumes. 
Who shall we begin with? Poet or prose 
writer—grave or gay? Chance shall dic- 
tate. We will thrust our paper-cutter be- 
tween the leaves, and whatever lies at the 
place divided will we extract. Now, Muses, 
guide our choice. So! What have we 
here? A poem by Heremon. Mashallah! 
as the men say who write Oriental books, 
what will be, will be. Bakallum! 


PALLIDA. 


Come! pale one, let my sheltering arms enfold thee, 
Pillow thy gentle head gpon my breast ; 
How often, dear one! have I fondly told thee 
That here was rest! 
How often, gazing through that sunny cloud 
Of chestnut hair that floats across thy brow, 
Have I low whispered—dreaming half aloud. 
Up to this time my life has been a shroud ; 
’Tis bursting now! 


Pale—paler than the vapors that ascend 
In spirals round the mysteries of Night ; 
Pale as that hue in which all colors blend 
To form the white ; 
Pale as the cavern-flowers that see no light, 
Or cloistered nuns that ever earthward bend— 
Thus does thy beauty gleam ; 
Thus dost thou ever seem 
Like the sweet ghost of some voluptuous dream ! 


What shall I do to make those pale cheeks glow / 
Say, shall I dip them in the urn of dawn, 
Until that spectral pallor shall have gone, 
And roses blow ¢ 
Shall it be so? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! 
Who cares to paint the hawthorn’s wreaths with 
pink ? 
Or what dull fool would think 
To sanguinate the snow / 
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They say that thou art dying: 
They are fools! 
I sicken at the scientific lying, 
The half-asserting and the half-denying, 
Of men that frequent schools. 
Love that is life, to live requires no rules ; 
Itself it teaches and is self-supplying : 
Then why discourse of dying! 


My love shall trace round thee a ring enchanted, 
A charméd hedge, 
By angel-birds and spirit-blossoms haunted ; 
While, drinking his own breath, 
The spectre Death 
Shall shiver baffled on the edge ! 


Then, pale one, let my longing arms enfold thee, 
Sink like a falling blossom on my breast ; 
How often, dear one, have I fondly told thee 
That here is rest! 


What strange fellows these poets are! 
They see every thing through a magnifying 
medium, and thus often arrive almost intui- 
tively at the principles and essences of 
things; but nevertheless, the exterior sub- 
stance still remains for them in exaggerated 
proportions. If we could only have seen 
this Pallida of whom Heremon appears s 
enamored, it is not improbable that we 
should find her sallow instead of pale, and 
that the poetical consumption so delicately 
hinted at would turn out to be nothing 
more than the jaundice. Poets’ eyes remind 
us of the green spectacles which the Yankee 
used to put upon his horse in order to de 
| lude the animal into the belief that the wood 
shavings which he was eating were grass. 

Once more let us take up our ivory pe 
per-cutter and make another impartial thrust 
into our third volume. So! it opens, anda 
quaint, queer manuscript lies before us, dis 
colored with age and dust. The contribu- 
tor’s name we have no clue to; he has 
shrouded himself in anonymosity. We give 
the article, without further comment, pro! 
ably for the reason that we have none to 
make. 


A VOYAGE IN MY BED. 


I could not sleep. Hour after hour of intolera- 
ble weariness wore away, and found me stil 
watchful and restless. My hands grew hot, and 
fever seemed to fill my veins as I tossed upon my 
bed. The very silence of the street seemed to a* 
sume a certain vacant monotony, and struck upon 
my senses with the apparent regularity of a tune. 
I grew maddened at this void of sound, and wished 
fervently for even the slightest noise to break the 
stillness, Then my brain began seeking for occv- 
pation. I endeavored, witli an earnestness and 
depth of thought worthy of a better aim, to define 
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amid the surrounding darkness the limits of my 
room, and by that to regulate my own position, 
Curiously enough, I had lost all perception, or ra- 
ther remembrance of the exact position of my bed 
I could not tell which was the head or which was 
the foot; and though I recollected distinetly all the 
features of the room, and knew in what direction 









been thrust into the chamber amid utter darkness, 











J had had no recollection of the features of my room, 
should not have been so puzzled. I should simply 
ave considered myself as inhabiting for the moment 
p dark space of which I knew neither the shape nor 
yndaries, But the perfect and distinct image 











urnitare Which the room contained, and its precise 
ocality as regarded every other article in that 
oom, thrust itself so pertinaciously upon me that 
H could not avoid attempting to realize it. Here, 
hought I, is the dressing-table, with two scent-bot- 
les,one on either side—a silver shaving pot in the 
entre, and the razors and brushes lying on the 
nd next to the window ; there is the little book- 
helf hanging at the further end of the room by 












oes it lie at a right or obtuse angle with my 
body as 1 am now placed? Pshaw! the more I 
ry to realize that confounded wall, the more be- 
vildered I become. It seems to be continually 
hifting its position; and when IT think I have it 
irmly fixed in a certain position—lo! it suddenly 
trikes me that I am quite wrong, and that it lies 
i precisely an opposite direction. Well! let that 
pass, Suppose we proceed with our inventory. 
‘ow I am quite positive as to the exact spot 
rhich is covered by that small round table with 
he books on it. When I arranged it this evening 
before getting into bed, I put it right between my 
ed and the window, and I recollect remarking at 
i¢ time that it must be in the middle of the room, 
because its claw covered precisely the red medal- 
lon which forms the very centre of my Turkey 









































without the slightest clue to its shape or limits, If 


hich was painted on my brain of each article of | 


ed cords against the —— But stay; where is the | 
wall? How far off is it from me at this moment ¢ 
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| Shall [ go on? 
the bed usually lay, I felt now as if I had suddenly 





| 


| were so luxurious. 


| ble. 


| 
| 


- arpet. Let me see—the carpet—carpet—hang 
4 ' where is the carpet? Why, as I live I cannot 
IS ll for my very life which is the ceiling or which 
1. B the floor; whether the carpet is above or below | 
ft. he! Where aml? HowamlI? Have I been 
Bed upside down, or has the world been sud- 
ve benly reversed? Where is the floor? where the 
Me allst where the window? I feel like Maho- 
to fageet’s coffin suspended in mid-air, and as if I was | 
very moment about to be let go. How am I 
ing! If I put my foot out of bed, what side 
lithe on? I try by feeling the posts of my 
m edstead to discover which is the head, but they 
til e all four alike, and I can feel nothing but 
aa mooth sticks of wood. What am I to dot I 
my all go mad—stark staring mad—if I endeavor 
mn solve these mysteries any longer. There is but 
yn he resource left, and that is to make a grand ef- 
x. Ma’ 8ad—get up. Ay! but how? It is easy to 
ned Ma? Set Up, but if one does not know where the 
the Meo" JS, how is one Besides, there is such a 
cu. a 'SHt on my chest that drags me back when 1 | 
and ‘empt to rise; and a most extraordinary fear has 








iddenly come over me, so that I do not think 


| old cathedral. 
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worlds would tempt me to get out of bed into the 
dark, fathomless void which encompasses me. It 
seems to me like making up one’s mind to step off 
the edge of the world into space. Ugh! what 
an effort! one leg out of bed and dangling over 
the dark void in which my couch is suspended. 
Shall I trust myself any further ¢ 
Ha! what's this? A carpet—the floor-——-what joy! 
My brain is suddenly revulsed with returning con- 
sciousness of locality, and I walk firmly across the 
dark room, scramble hastily into my clothes, and 
cramming my hat over my. eyes, wander out 
through the door and down the stairs, with a sort 
of indistinct idea pervading my mind that a walk 
will do me good. 

Do you know that I have lived in this house for 
four years, and it never before struck me that the 
balusters that line the stairs are made of rope-- 
thick, twisted cables? but now for the first time I 
am conscious of the fact, and they quiver in my 
grasp as I go fumbling down the staircase. 

How very cold the hall-door feels as I open it. 
How smooth and polished too. Why, it is marble 
—-pure, white marble! I did not know that we 
Pooh! nonsense ; how stupid 
of me! To be sure it is marble—always was mar- 
Don’t I recollect a year ago, when the pet 
monkey tried to scramble up the front, and failed 
because it was so smooth and slippery ¢ 

At last Iam in the street. The cool fresh air 
blows over my temples, and fills me with a luxu- 
rious sense of languid pleasure. It must be near 
morning, for the stars are growing pale, and the 
eastern brim of the sky seems covered with the 
white leprosy of dawn. The city is as yet, how- 
ever, still and silent as a desert, and my footsteps 
sound—no, by the by, it has just struck me that 
they do not sound. I feel as if 1 was walking 
upon some dull, elastic substance, and on looking 
down I discover for the first time that the streets 
are paved with India-rubber. What a great im- 
provement this is! No more noise—no more rat- 
tling of carts, or trampling of horses; all living 
things will fleet by as swiftly and silently asa 
dream. 

Three o'clock! tolled by the iron pulse of that 
How picturesque it looks half 
wrapped in shadow and jutting out its great stone 
elbows half-way across the narrow street. But 
the deuce! now that I think of it, I don’t recollect 
ever seeing that cathedral before, though I suppose 
I have traversed this street five times a day for the 
last four years. How very strange! There is 


| something very peculiar, too, about the aspect of 
| all the other houses, 


I remember them well 
enough, but somehow they don’t feel quite the 
same. Oh! I suppose it is the twilight that de- 
ceives me; I have never been out so early before, 
and the shadows that precede the dawn are mock- 
ing me with mysteries. I will defy them; I will 
leave them soon behind. I sipidly, rapidly do the 
streets fleet by as I run along ; bridges, churches, 
houses are past, and the country comes near, On 
still I run with unfailing breath and firm step, and 
mile-stone after mile-stone passes me by, until at 
list I stop. 1 am out of breath, and this seems a 
sweet place to rest in. 

Isee aroad. It is cool and shady ; the autumn 
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tints are hovering half timidly upon the green 
threshold of summer, and the glossy leaves of the 
beech trees that line the path are beginning to 
look brown about the edges. There is no dust: a 
cool rain has fallen over night, and the morning 
sun has not yet had time to swallow up the glit- 
tering drops that tremble on the leaves. The last 
primroses of the year blossom hardily amid the 
grassy banks that bound the highway, and seem 
as if they were determined to see the summer out. 
There is a fresh and delicate fragrance on the air; 
it is like the perfumed breath of some young vir- 
gin. The road is still and silent ; not a foot-print 
1s to be traced in the yielding soil which forms its 
surface. No one has passed this way yet; but 
there are indications that cannot be mistaken of 
some one’s approach. The sparrows suddenly 
whirr out of the hedge just where the road makes 
an angle; that rabbit, who has been for the last 
half hour coolly devouring his breakfast of rib- 
leaf by the road-side, erects his long ears— 
sits up on his haunches—listens attentively for a 
second or two, and then scampers off to his hole 
as if a weasel was at his heels. A moment more, 
and the dull echo of footsteps sounds along the 
damp soil ; the next, two persons turn the angle 
of the road and walk forward beneath the shadow 
of the trees. One is a girl, the other a man, The 
man, who walks first, is a tall athletic fellow, with 
a thick neck and a bad scowling countenance. He 
is dressed in a loose fustian suit, and has a soiled 
red silk handkerchief knotted carelessly around 
his throat. He swings a short heavy stick in his 
hand, and lounges on with the heavy reluctant 
gait of the confirmed vagabond. The girl follows 
him, her slender, delicate form bending beneath 
the weight of a heavy bag which she carries on 
her back. She must be either daughter or sister 
of the big hulking fellow who walks before her, 
for though her face is beautiful and womanly, and 
it would be difficult to trace in those fair patient 
features and deep-blue eyes any of the coarse 
sensuality which breathes in the face of her com- 
a yet there is an indescribable tone of resem- 

lance spread over her entire form—a likeness if 
you will, but newly incarnated, elevated, purified. 
Heavens! how one’s blood boils to see that fair, 
delicate creature panting, struggling, sinking, un- 
der that cruel burden, while her huge gladiator of 
a father walks onward lazily, looking up at the 
sun-gleams that struggie through the trees, whis- 
tling indolently to himself snatches of old tunes, 
knocking off the heads of the road side flowers as 
he passes with his heavy stick! By Saint Denis, 
if that silk-worm playing amid the leaves had not 
wound his delicate cords around me and fettered 
my limbs, I would seize the fellow by the throat, 
and choke the sluggish life out of him! 

Poor girl! thou art faint indeed. Thy supple 
back is bent and bruised beneath thy eruel load. 
Thy knees tremble, and the round proportions of 
thy face are contracted into harsh painful lines 
with muscular exertion. She stops an instant to 
recruit her shattered strength. She leans her 
burden, still on her shoulders, against the green 
bank that hems in the road, while her thin hand 
wanders mournfully amid the cool grass and the 
primroses that blossom by her side. The wretch 
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who accompanies her detects this movement by 
the sudden cessation of her light footsteps on the 
road. He turns round with a savage scowl. 

“Curse you,” he says, “what ails you now! 
Why don’t you come on {” 

Ten very faint and tired, father ; indeed | 
am. Let me rest for a moment, and I will be quite 
ready.” 

O voice of woman! whether thou art lade 
with accents of anger, supplication, or pity: 
whether thou fallest on man’s ear garmented with 
that deep scorn that riots secretly in thy nature, 
and which only one wrong can ever thoroughly 
arouse; or whether thou art robed in those loy 
mild words of consolation that rob charity of «| 
its sting, and makes pity light to be borne; ¢ 
whether thou comest fire-winged with passion, anj 
clad in sighs that burn, yet do not kill; thou ar, 
the only music in nature that can satisfy t! 
cravings of the soul—the only harmony that cay 
move the rocks of man’s being and deify his 
dreams! 

As the girl uttered her excuse, she looked wis 
fully at the man, and made a motion of entreaty 
with her hand; but he was soulless—a sayaye 
that no melody could charm—and the sw 
plaintive tones of her voice fell unheeded on his 
ear. He moved a step or two towards her, an/ 
raised his stick threateningly. 

“Come, no shamming now, my lady; I'm 10: 
going to stand any of your nonsense ; you ought t 
know me well enough by this time, I think. Ge: 
up this moment and come after me, or by — 
Til z 

“ What?” 

The fellow started. The syllable was pr 
nounced in a clear sonorous voice, that rang lik 
the thrill of glass through the pure air, and fors 
moment it was a matter of doubt where it cam 
from. The mystery, however, was solved the 
next instant, by the parting of the hedge tha: 
topped the bank behind, and the apparition of 5 
young man in the gap. He was very young, no 
more than nineteen; but there was fire in his blu 
eye, and determination in his full muscular lip. 

“ What ?” 

The syllable still seemed to linger on the air, 
and the brutal pedestrian still stood irresolutely in 
the centre of the road, with one foot advanced 
towards his daughter, the short stick poised threat 
eningly in his hand, and his face turned with a 
air of vulgar astonishment and stupid wonder t 
the spot from which this sudden interruption had 
proceeded, And the girl was a picture. Lying 
against the dark-green bank, her heavy load tor 
tering and half-supported by her fragile shoulder, 
one delicate hand grasping a tuft of damp gras 
tightly, while her face was upturned to the stranger 
with a mingled look of wonder, fear, and admira 
tion. \. ath gazing upon youth! it was a harmony 
of life; and there in the pathway, with frown 
brow and clenched hand, stood the Discord that 
made it beautiful ! 

“ What I like,” said the man at last, in a roug! 
brutal voice, and slamming his hat over his eye 
with what was meant to be an independent bang. 
“She's my daughter, and Fd like to see the ma 
that would step between me and her.” 
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With a look of ineffable disdain, the youth 
turned to the girl, and said, in a low, sweet voice : 

“You are very weary. Let me carry that load 
for you until you are rested.” 

Then did the pair stare indeed at the stranger ; 
but with what different eyes. To hear a gentle- 
man—for such his dress and air betrayed him to 
be—offering to carry a filthy sack for a common 
beggar-girl! Why, it was like the Arabian Nights 
acted in broad daylight, and on a country road! 

The girl did not reply ; but she looked at the 
stranger with one of those deep, wondering, grate- 
ful looks, which men seldom see more than once 
in a life-time, and then she turned to her father. 


° ° | 
“Come! none of this nonsense; the girl’s able 


to do for herself, and if she isn't, it’s time for her 
to learn. Here, Nan, you slut, get up at once; 
I'm in a hurry.” 


The girl rose from the bank with a deep sigh | 
and an air of patient grief, and tried to walk | 


wards; but she had not tottered three steps, 
when, with a single bound, the stranger cleared the 
hedge, and stood in the road between father and 
daughter. 

“The girl is faint with fatigue!” 
earnestly. “You cannot be so cruel as to insist 
upon her proceeding.” 

“Come, come, my chicken, I ain't going to 
stand any of your nonsense. You just leave my 
girl alone, will you ?” 

“But you will kill her! Have you no pity for 
your daughter? Look! I will send a servant with 
you, Wherever you are going, if you will only let 
him carry that load.” 

“She shall carry it, by G—d!” said the man, 


with a sudden outburst of fury. “Out of the | 


way, you whelp !” 

The young man planted his feet firmly on the 
ground, looked full in the speaker's face with a 
clear and unwavering glance, and said simply : 

“She shan’t.” 

Then did the savage nature of the vagabond 
break out in all its power. The muscles of his 
face contracted ; his throat swelled, and his veins 
grew almost black with passion. He took a step 
forward, and said,in a tone somewhat between a 
hiss and a growl : 

“You'd better leave this place.” 


The young man smiled slightly, but did not | 
Then, without another syllable being | 


move, 
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possessed less agility. The pair were well matched ; 
and the struggle was intensely interesting, because 
it was equal. 

With arms locked, and set teeth, through which 
the short gasping breath hissed as it went and 
came, the combatants struggled silently. Nothing 
was heard but the cranching of the gravelly soil 
as their feet dug into it in the effort, as it were, to 
grasp the earth, Several times the large man 
lifted the youth from off his feet, and swung him 
round with immense strength; but each time he 
preserved his balance with wonderful skill, and 
landed again on his legs, light and unshaken by 
the shock. He did not attempt for an instant to 
throw his antagonist, but evidently acted on the 
| defensive, trusting to his own power of endurance 
| to weary the other out. And the large man did soon 
begin to show symptoms of fatigue. His efforts be- 
came each moment more rapid and convulsive, and 
his throat seemed to swell and his mouth to open 
with incipient exhaustion. His large hands ap- 
| peared to be slipping now and then from their hold, 
| though the next instant they tightened with fresh 
| energy. But he cannot last. His breathing is thick, 
and his limbs are failing him, Now, youth, that 
championest the young! athlete in the arena of 
mercy! now, put forth all the strength that 
nature and thy cause can lend thee, and hurl the 
scoundrel to the earth! <A grinding of feet into 
the loose gravel, a moment of terrible, infernal 
contest, and—Bravo! weil done, young hero; thy 
opponent lies stunned, motionless, and bleeding on 
the path; and thou, fresh from victory, art bending 
over the fainting girl, and whispering tenderly ! 

A few moments’ interval, and the conquered man 
recovers his senses. He lifts his head slowly from 
| the ground and looks ronnd with an air of stupid 
| bewilderment; he scarce knows where he is, 
| Suddenly his eye lights upon the pair talking by the 
| road-side—the youth and maiden. A scowl! of in- 
| tense hatred flits over his face, but it is mingled 
His coward nature, once subdued, dare 

not rise again against the victor. He strives to 
|get up. Oh! if this cursed silk-worm had not 
| wound his impalpable fetters so inextricably 
| around me, I would. rush upon him and complete 
| what the youth has only begun; but I am power- 
| less as a slave. 

The man arose and stood erect, with a scowl 
upon his face. The blood streamed scros; his 





uttered by either, the struggle commenced. The | cheek from a broad jagged cut in his temple, and 
girl laid down her load by the road side, and knelt | he had the look of a demon who had been wounded 
in the long grass to watch. Not a word was! by a god, He made a sign to the girl, savage and 
spoken; all was so silent that the birds in the | imperative, to follow him. She turned pale, and 
boughs above scarce turned their heads to look | locked up into her protector’s face. He told her 
at the deadly combat taking place beneath. It | to stay where she was, and not obey her father. 
Was a strange scene. So early in the morning, in | But it seemed as if the latter held some invisible 
that quiet country road, where one would expect | chain by which he dragged her to his side; for as 
to meet nothing but mild shepherdesses and their | he signed to her, she lifted up the heavy sack and 
swains, to see two men battling silently for life; | commenced tottering towards him, despite the 
and in the long grass that lined the road-side, a | entreaties of the youth. She evidently walked 
fiir girl kneeling, watching, fainting, praying, as against her will, for her eyes continually turned 
the fight went on! | towards her champion with a sad, regretful glance. 

The youth was slender and lightly formed; but | Then, as the young man saw her gradually, and 
there was plenty of muscle in his round limbs, step by step, drawn away from him, a change 


and his movements were as elastic aud wary as 
those of a young panther. His antagonist was 
powerful, but heavy ; and with greater strength, 


came over his whole bearing. His eye became 
preternaturally piercing, and his form grew straight- 
er, and seemed to expand. He held out his arm, 
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and pointed with his gathered fingers straight at 
the man’s eyes. Then, as if by magic, the pro- 
gress of the girl suddenly ceased. At the same 
instant her father’s form became rigid and motion- 
less as a statue, while his eyes were gradually 
glazed over with a sort of lifeless film. After 
pausing for an instant to observe the effect of his 
spell, the youth seized the trembling girl in his 
arms, and parting the green screen of the hedge 
with one hand, bounded through the gap. The 
elastic branches, rustling, closed again ; but between 
the fading blossoms of the laurels I could see two 
forms, with clasping arms, tread the green distance 
of a summer glade. The sunlight fell upon their 
hair, and trembled round them like a net of gold. 
Their eyes were turned on each other ; theif lips 
met. Oh! what would I not give to follow them 
beyond those dark shadows; but this silk-worm ! 
The man stood straight before me in the road— 
a horrible effigy. He was frozen into stone, and 
every line of his garments seemed as hard and | 
sharp as if it had been but freshly chiselled from | 
the block. He looked as solid as the great 
Pyramid ; staring, staring right into my heart with | 
his cold lifeless eyes. Oh, it was horrible to be | 
obliged to bear it! If I could only have moved. | 
If I could only have touched him with the very 
tip of my little finger. But the chains of the silk- 
‘worm were woven above, around, beneath me, and 
had twisted themselves into an iron lattice-work 
about my tongue. I could not endure it any longer. 
I strained every muscle of my body to bursting; the 
foam gathered on my lips, and my eyes stood out 
in their sockets, burning and blood-shot ; and yet, | 





not a motion, Again, again I tried, and—yes ; 


O joy! [heard the yellow fetters crack. They 
stretched, they glistened in the sun, In another 


moment I should be alle to dash that cursed stone | 


man to the earth. One more effort; it was done. 
The wondrous filaments flew asunder with a sound 
like thunder, and I darted from my silken prison 





on the frozen effigy. I raised my hand to strike— 

Oh-h-h! bless my soul! what’s this? how I've | 
hurt my hand! But where am I? Why, this is my | 
bed. And the Stone Man? There’s the broad sun- 
light, too, gushing in at my windows. I suppose I | 
was dreaming ; yes, I must have dreamed some- 
thing or other, but I don’t know exactly what. 
But it’s very late. I must make haste, or I shall 
be late for business. Betty-y-y! 


Origen Od—strange, extravagant truth- 
seeker that thou art ; warm lover of a gor- 
geous dream ; climber amid hills, upon 
whose summits Impossibility sits grandly, 
like a statue of irresoluble ice! The world 
is not thine enemy, mad enthusiast! but 
thou art not adaptable to the world. An 
ambitious bird, thou hast fluttered into space, 
and the Infinite has derided thy pinions! 
The deep walls of a mad-house hem thee 
round, but still dost thou plan spiritual rev- 
olutions as if Eternity was thy play-ground. 
Thy cell is narrow and tomb-like, and yet 
upon its damp floor thou strivest to trace 





the map of the Universe! Talking sadly 
with the stars, wandering wildly throug) 


the facades of Heaven, and scorning | 
souls that do not seem born of thine own: 
thus passes each day of insanity with theo 
Philosopher-Poet. But sometimes — froy 
out thy solitude a song like this will break 
and thrill our souls with its indefinite gray. 
deur: 3 


THE SONG OF THE IMMORTAL GODs, 


WRITTEN AT THEIR EXPRESS DESIRE. 

Boustxez, struggle, pant, and scuffle, 
Earthlings, in your narrow dwelling ; 

Naught our grand repose can ruffle, 
Fate-defying, cloud-compelling. 


In Olympus we are seated 
On our sapphire thrones for ever, 
Rebel gods, who Jove defeated, 
Dared the veil of Isis sever ! 


We, the Titans, vainly shattered 
By the tyrant’s potent thunder, 
Through all hell’s abysses scattered, 
Crushed the rock-boned mountains under 


Hunted o’er our mother planet, 
Like the wrecks which ocean tosses, 
Vulture-gnawed on storm-blown granite, 
Crucified on felon crosses ; 


We, who, when new tempests rattled, 
Breathed, unshaken, fierce defiance, 
With each devil-monarch battled 
In our faith’s supreme reliance. 


We, who, ere the dawn of story, 
Sought for Truth’s profoundest sources, 
Mocked at lies moss-grown and hoary, 
Teaching, proving Nature’s forces ; 


We, of life’s eternal college, 
Doctors, confident, yet humble, 
Climbers of the tree of knowledge, 

Swift to rise, if apt to stumble ; 


We, of thought’s immortal legion, 
Soldiers, evermore campaigning, 

Revelling in each conquered region, 
Yet to check our march disdaining ; 


We, who never had beginning ; 
We, who stripped from Death its terror; 
We, who wisdom learned by sinning, 
And developed truth from error ; 


We, who ever rest in action, 
Poets, actors, and spectators, 

Light, reflection, and refraction, 
Substance, medium, creators ; 
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We, the atoms, sole, primeval, 
Living, thinking, moving centres, 

Spirits, gods, with space coeval, 
Teachers, students, and inventors ; 


We, whose being and relations 
Are the total of existence, 

Whose unbroken combinations 
Give the universe consistence ! 


Open then the spirit’s portals, 
Learn, imagining is knowing ; 

Gods yourselves! with us immortals, 
Quaff the nectar torrent-flowing ! 


Living wine, distilled from beauty, 
On whose surface dreams are dancing, 
In which pleasure rhymes with duty, 
Like reality romancing. 


In the infinite expansions 
There is space for gods uncounted, 
Empires, thrones, Olympian mansions, 
Steps for ever to be mounted. 


Never yet hath Nature slumbered, 
Lingered thought, or rested motion ; 
Never were the Argos numbered 
Cruising on the shoreless ocean ! 
OricEen Op. 
(Anno Miserarum suarum 26.) 


The wild, unsatisfactory nature of this 
poem, with all its beauties, at once illus- 


trates the difference between a spiritual sys- 
tem which has for its basis mere theory, 
and one which is supported by evident facts. 
Take, for instance, as a good contrast to 
this subtle absurdity, the late wonderful 
manifestations which are witnessed by thou- 


sands every day. In the former, we have 
the wild, reckless, and capricious assertions 
of an insane poet; in the other, the calm, 
effective, undeniable examples of material 
facts. When a table follows a man about 
aroom like a pet spaniel, who can doubt 
the existence of a spiritual presence among 
the company assembled? When Franklin 
and a host of other deceased celebrities con- 
descend to give their material autographs 
for publication in the Spiritual Telegraph, 
who can discredit the authenticity of their 
statements ? Spirits should know something 
about the spiritual world; and when they 
tell us that heaven is divided into avenues, 
and that the residents of the place publish 
a directory, and have their names engraved 
on door-plates; how much more credible 
and superior do these arrangements seem, to 
the absurd system Jaid down by Origen Od, 
where the spirits are for ever mounting un- 
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comfortable spirals, and are never supposed 
to rest for a single instant! How much bet- 
ter would it have been if Origen Od had 
built his heaven all on one floor, and done 
away with the spirals altogether ! 

But let us leave philosophy! The Irish- 
man is waiting to speak for himself, and he 
is, we know, by nature, a very irascible per- 
son. He is even now bent upon the de- 
struction of the village docter, and upon get- 
ting twenty dollars from Adam Eagle for 
the following story. He has drawn a pic- 
ture at the top, of himself sitting at a table 
with a bottle of wine and some bread and 
cheese, and underneath is written in large 
characters: “I am srarvinc!” Whether 
he means by this allegory to imply that his 
last bottle is finished, or that he is at last 
reduced to dining on bread and cheese, we 
cannot exactly discern; but we regret our 
inability to present our readers with a copy 
of this work of art, which is really as a 
composition quite touching. 


? 


“CARRYING WEIGAT.’ 


4 Reminiscence of the Turf. 
BY THE IRISHMAN. 


I come of a racing family. We looked upon 
the Curragh* as our estate, and a whip as our scep- 
tre. Every thing in our house savored of the 
turf. Cups innumerable graced our side-board, 
and there were enough of foxes’ brushes hanging 
over the mantel-pieces and decorating the hall to 
have swept away all the cobwebs which the aur- 
sery legend alludes to as being “up in the sky.” 
I verily believe that we Blakes came into the 
world jockeys, that we were born light weights, 
and had a natural affinity to the saddle. I should 
not have been at all surprised if at any time my 
wife had presented me with an infant in top boots. 
I should have regarded it merely as a further de- 
velopment of the theory laid down by that inge- 
nious theorist Lamarck, that the physical con- 
struction of animals develops itself to suit sur- 
rounding circumstances. It was the inevitable 
destiny of every Blake to ride races: why then 
should not nature bring them into the world ready 
for their occupation ? 

There is a story told of one of my ancestors 
which will illustrate the kind of men we were. It 
is partly traditional, but I have too much faith in 
my race to throw any doubt upon its authenticity. 
You may believe it or not,as you like. So as you 
send me the “tin” by return of post, all my pur- 
poses are answered. Mary Anne is very bad with 
the influenza, and the dirty blackguard of an apoth- 
ecary that physics our village says that he won't 
prescribe for her unless the little balance of his 


* Curragh—a celebrated race-course in Ireland.—Ep. 
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account is paid. A nod is as good as a wink to 
you, so no more on that head. ' 

My great-grandfather, Bob Blake, who went by 
the name of “Little Ginger,” he was so small and 
irascible, like all Irish country gentlemen of the time, 
lived somewhat in advance of his means. Even in 
money matters the family propensity developed it- 
self,for he was al ways racing his expenditure against 
his income, and I need hardly say that the former 
invariably won. Half his time was spent in the 
siddle, the remaiuder in ingeniously avoiding too 
close a contact with certain emissaries of the law, 

.of whose persons he had a good, wholesome Irish 
hatred. But Achilles himself was vulnerable, and 
Bob Blake could not expect to escape always. 
How he fell into the hands of the Philistines you 
shall hear. 

It was the eve of the Kilkenny races, and my 
grandfather had entered his brown mare, “ Let-me- 
alone-before-the-people,” for the Ormond cup, to 
be ridden by her owner; colors green and gold. 
Let-me-alone-before-the-people was the terror of 
every racing man from the Giant's Causeway to 
Cape Clear. She had never lost a race yet, and 
the peasantry around the country whispered that 
she was a witch; and assuredly any one that saw 
her wicked back-glancing eyes, and small, rest- 
less ears, would have thought that though she might 
not possess the supernatural powers of the witches, 
she certainly had no small share of their malice. 
My grandfather was a light weight, that is, he 
rode but eight stone and five pounds in his saddle ; 
and as the mare was “aged” in addition to her 
terrible reputation, he was weighted very heavily 
by the judges of the course, in order to place the 
mare on terms of equality with the rest of the 
running horses. This, however, he submitted to 
willingly, as he had little doubt but that his own 
superior skill as a horseman and the mare’s tre- 
mendous power of limb would bring him safely 
through the scramble. 

The day came—bright and beautiful, such as 
April only can manufacture. The turf was moist, 
but firm and in splendid order for the running, and 
there was not a cloud in the heavens to threaten 
the brilliant mass of bonnets that thronged the 
grand stand. Let-me-alone-before-the-people was 
the favorite horse of the day, and her rider was the 
ost popular man in all the county, so that every 
body within twenty miles round, from the peasant 
to the peer, turned out to see Little Ginger and 
his mare. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock, my grandfather 
made his appearance at the weighing stand, in his 
well-fitting tops, white leathers, and loose jacket of 
green velvet trimmed with gold, the perfect model 
of a gentleman-rider. The ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs to him from the grand stand, and 
the crowd below pressed forward to see the little 
squire as he passed. 

“Arrah!” one would say, “av he’s little, he’s 
good.” “Begor,” another would exclaim, “’twould 
be a hard case if wan of the ould stock like the 
squire there, couldn’t bate sich a spalpeen as Jack 
Dwyer, whose father stud behind a counther in 
Main sthreet.” “Blessings on him for a fine, like- 
ly gintleman!” some peasant girl would ejaculate ; 
“that he may niver see a dark day, is my prayer.” 





And thus, as he went by, every one had som 
good wish to give him, while he had a sweet smijc 
and a friendly nod for all. 

He found a knot of men on the turf lounging 
about the weighing stand, with some of his antay. 
onists of the day, among others, Jack Dwyer, tho 
owner of one of the horses entered for the race— 
bay stallion called Blueskin. 

“Well, Blake,” said Dwyer, who was a Brob. 
dignagian compared with my small progenitor, an 
addressing him as he stood with his saddle on his 
arm and his bridle in his hand, preparatory to 
stepping into the weighing machine—* Well, Blake, 
have you put plenty of lead in your saddle skirjs 
to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” said my grandfather with a smile, “| 
always prefer carrying weight in the saddle, t 
carrying it in the head.” 

A laugh ran round the circle at this sally, which 
was a very fair hitat Dwyer’s well known dulnes, 

“Take care, Blake,” retorted Dwyer, “ that your 
tongue to-day does not run faster than your mare,’ 

“ Let it,” rejoined my grandfather ; “it does not 
matter to me, as long as I am able to beat yo 
with both,” 

As he uttered these words, and was just about 
to seat himself in the weighing machine, a little 
man with a faded red waistcoat darted from the 
crowd, and laying one hand on my grandfathers 
shoulder, pulled a crumpled bit of paper from his 
pocket with the other, exclaiming in a triumphant 


tone of voice, “At the shute of Darcy an’ Burke, j 


sur !” 
My grandfather flew into a great passion. 
“D—n your eyes, you rascal! what do you 
mean {” he said, jumping up like an epitome of 1 
tiger; “take your hand off of me this instant, or 
Tl ”» 


“ Begor, squire,” said the little man, “’tis my- 
self that’s sorry to be obleeged to throuble you 
But there’s no use resisting. I arrest you at the 
shute of Darcy an’ Burke, for the sum of five huv- 
dred pounds an’ costs.” 

It seemed as if a thunderbolt bad suddenly smit- 
ten my ancestor. His features instantly contrac’ 
ed with a painful sorrow, and he staggered a little 
back. It was no wonder that he was thus excited 
for few knew of how much importance this race 
was to him. The arrest, however, was a fact no! 
to be surmounted. Unless he paid the money o 
the spot, he must be dragged to jail and rot lis 
life away. The race must also be lost, and all he 
had staked upon its issue ; as so late a withdrawal 
was tantamount to forfeiting every thing. He had 
backed his mare heavily on the event, and were i! 
not for this untoward incident, had an absolute 
certainty of winning. What was to be done! He 
heard the low titter that ran round the betting: 
ring, among those who had laid against him, and 
he saw the rival jockies smiling with ill-concealed 
delight at the “4 rps removal of so dreaded a0 
antagonist. He had, moreover, a shrewd suspicio0 
that Jack Dwyer, who was distantly connected 
with the people at whose suit he had been arrested, 
had some hand in the affair, as, next to my grand: 
father’s mare, his bay horse Blueskin was the fi 
vorite. For a moment, my grandfather thought 
of getting some one else to ride his mare, but tht 
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idea was dismissed as soon as formed. Let-me- 
alone-before-the-people would no more have allow- 
ed a stranger to cross her back than she would 


have thought of perniitting her feet to be shod | unfair,” 
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saddle-skirts. 
to-day.” 

“ Hallo! this won't do; we can’t have this; it’s 
shouted all those interested in the race. 


I shan’t want any such weighting 


with cocoa-nut shells, In an instant his mind was |“ Your mare is aged, Blake, and you must carry 
Fmade up. He must win that race or be ruined. | the weight which the committee have placed upon 
if he won, he would clear a thousand pounds; if | you.” 


he lost, he would in all chance rot his life away in | 


the county jail, and be quoted by prudent fathers 


as an example of the consequences of the turf. He | 
cast a proud glance upon the mocking circle around | 


“So I shall, gentlemen,” said my grandfather, 
seizing the small bailiff as he spoke by the waist- 
band, and flinging him into the saddle, into which 
he immediately afterwards sprang himself. “The 


him, and stilled with a motion of his haud the in- | mare shall carry weight, and more weight than is 
cipient movements towards an attempt at rescue | necessary; but you must allow me to choose my 


which the peasantry around the place were begin- | own material. 


ning to exhibit. 

“Jam sorry for you, Blake, I am upon my soul,” 
said Jack Dwyer, with a hypocritical look of con- 
dolence, “ but you know what can't be cured ” 





“May be conquered, Jack Dwyer,” replied my | 


orandfather. Then turning to the little bailiff, who 
had never let him go even for an instant, he asked 
him in a whisper, “ Can you ride ?” 

«Can a duck swim ?” returned the fellow with a 
toowing wink. 

“Twenty pounds if you do as I wish,” said my 
grandfather, ‘and a broken head if you don't; 
take your choice.” 

“Bat shure I'm responsible for yer honor,” said 
Red-waistcoat in an implorative tone ; for he was 
well aware how slight was his hold upon a man 
whose lightest word would have caused all the 
peasantry on the course to have rescued him in the 
ieethofan army. “I'm responsible for yer honor, 
av if | was by any misforthin to lose yer honor, I'd 
never be able to face my employers agin.” 

“You shall never take your grip off of me, you 
omadhawn !” 

“Begor, thin,” ejaculated the bailiff, evidently 
much relieved by this assurance, “av yer honor 
wants to turn me inside out, do it an’ welcome, so 
as you don’t play me any thrick.” 

“Never fear,” said my grandfather; “ you shall 
beall right; you have my word, and that was never 
broken, Gentlemen,” he continued, turning to the 
judges of the course, “time’s up; are all weighed 
and registered ¢” 

“Every rider except yourself,” replied one of the 
stewards, 

“Very good ; then I'm ready too.” 

“Nonsense, Blake,” said Dwyer, “ you know you 
can't ride this race; you'd better give up. I'll let 
you off half your bets.” 

“Til double them with you if you like,” said my 
grandfather with a mocking smile. “Here, Bob! 
bring up the mare.” 

In a few moments the groom appeared, leading 
up Let-me-alone-before-the-people. Truly she was 
worthy of her fame. Her bright fiery eye, her 
glossy skin, with every vein painted as it were in 
dark blue beneath its surface; her arched neck, 
small head, deep shoulders, and massive quarters, 
left no doubt as to either her breeding or immense 
srength and endurance. Her ears lay coquettishly 
flattened upon her neck, and her wild, wicked eye 
seemed to see as much behind her as before. 

“Saddle the beauty, Bob,” said my grandfather, 
looking at her fondly, “ and rip the lead out of the 








I prefer carrying a bailiff to lead. 


| If any gentleman thinks that the former commo- 


dity is the lightest, let him say so, and I am ready 


| to be weighed.” 


Shouts of laughter mingled with murmurs of 
applause thrilled from lip to lip, and circulated 
rapidly over the course. In one moment my grand- 
father was the hero of the day. Jack Dwyer’s 
countenance fell at this unexpected dénouement, 
for he well knew what the tremendous strength of 
the mare could accomplish, even under so unusual 
a weight, and my grandfather’s surpassing skill in 
horsemanship rendered his chances of success still 
greater. 

“ You'll kill your mare, Blake,” he said ; “she'll 
never be able to carry such a weight as that 
across the country.” 

“ You don’t know what Let-me-alone-before-the- 
people can do, Jack Dwyer, when she has got the 
bailiff behind her. She has got the family aver- 
sion, and runs faster from one than you think.” 

And indeed the mare did not seem to over-relish 
the additional burden which had been imposed 
upon her. She reared and snorted furiously, with 
a wild menacing glance in her eyes ; but my grand- 
father’s firm seat and strong but delicate bandling, 
aided by a few gentle words, did much towards 
soothing her irritated temper, while the little bailiff 
sat os with one arm round his prisoner’s waist, 
and the other grasping firmly the pommel of the sad- 
dle, alike unmindful of the danger of his position, 
and the jeers and witticisms levelled at him by the 
crowd. Red-waistcoat appeared to enjoy the 


| thing amazingly, and smiled upon the jesters with 


a full sense of the humorousness of his aspect. 
There was no help for it, however. Dwyer and 
a few others remonstrated with the judges against 
allowing such a deviation from establisl ed cus- 
toms, but in vain. Little Ginger was a favorite, 
and it was decided that the mare should run, 
weighted as she was, The rest of the horses were 
saddled, and up to the last moment, with his habit- 
ual recklessness, my grandfather continued to 
back the mare for large sums, Then the bell was 
rung, the start was given, and off they all went in a 
cloud, with the mare slightly in the rear, and Red- 
waistcoat sticking on for the bare life. It wasa 
three-mile course, interspersed with some very 
stiff fences, the worst of which, for some reason or 
other, was the last, and lay about three hundred 
yards from the winning-post. This was evidently 
to be the great point of trial. The five horses 
went along at first at a rattling pace, and went 
over their first leaps so compactly that you could 
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have covered them all with a blanket. Then, as the 
people saw that the mare was taking her jumps 
easily and without any apparent strain, hopes 
began to run high, and one might hear such excla- 
mations as the following: “ Begor, Little Ginger 
will have the day! Sorra a bit that mane rascal, 
Jack Dwyer, will see of the cup this blessed morn- 
ing.” “Sarve him right, the Protestant spalpeen |” 
While the little bailiff waved his cap as he flew 
over the fences, and replied with a wild shout of 
triumph. By degrees, however, all the horses 
fell off one by one, leaving the contest entirely 


between Jack Dwyer’s bay stallion and the mare; | 


and as they were seen coming up the hill to the 
last leap, one might have heard a pin fall. It was 


a broad ditch filled with water, and having a stiff | 


wooden rail about four feet high at the near side. 
On they came, the mare a little ahead, and 
Dwyer's horse laboring a few yards behind. Every 
eye was fixed upon my grandfather. On he came, 
the mare sweeping over the ground with long 
smooth strides, and as easily as if she was only 
being “ breathed” by her groom. As she came 
close to the jump, she elevated her ears, while her 
eyes dilated and flashed like carbuncles. My 
grandfather settled in his saddle and prepared 
himself to lift her well over, while the little Dailitt 
stuck on like a limpet toa rock. But the splendid 
creature wanted no lifting. She swept along with 
a smooth steady stride, and as she came close to 
the leap she fell back for an instant on her haunches 
to gather herself for the spring, then with one tre- 
mendous effort shot over. A ery of admiration ran 
through the crowd. She had cleared the off edge of 
the jump by seven clear feet! Five seconds more, 
and my grandfather had shot past the winning-post, 
amid the cheers of five thousand people. He gained 
the race, paid his debt to Darcy and Burke with 
the winnings; and there were no such heroes or 
hervines that night in the whole country as Little 
Ginger and his brown mare Let-me-alone-before- 


the people. 


PS.—I have just come from the doctor's. I told 
the beast that if he didn’t come to see Mary Anne 
at once, I'd give the practice to another man. The 
fellow never answered me. 

P.S.S.—Mary Anne and I have just finished a 
bottle of port; she does not feel herself at all. 

PSS.S.—I can’t stand it any longer. I'll have 
that doctor out. It will be the first time that a 
Blake ever disgraced his pistols by fighting with 
an apothecary, but I'll try and avoid this by bor- 
rowing a friend’s shooting irons. 

P.S.8S.S.S.—What do you think? the blackguard 
scoundrel threatened when I challenged him to 
send for the police. I expressed my contempt for 
his conduct by giving him a licking. and then left 
him. Mary Anne still very bad. If I don’t drink 
another bottle ef port, I shall have to fight with 
myself. 

"P.S.S8.S.8.S.—Don't forget the Tin!!! 


Several other postscripts follow, each more 
illegible than the other, from which we are 
inclined to infer that the port wine did not 
agree with our volatile friend. The last P.S. 
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looks as if an intoxicated spider dipped in ink 
had been wandering over the paper. 


1 
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ODDS AND ENDS, 
BY PRO, 

Women Rerormers.—These are the flying-fs 

of Philosophy—swimming well enough in the; 
own element, but when they attempt to soar abo, 
it, their muscles faint, their wings become flacci) 
/and they tumble back ignominiously into {. 
| sphere from which they came. 
Epicretus says in his fragments that to a longe 
| and worse life a shorter and better one is by qi 
| means to be preferred. We now know the origi 
of the saying, “ A short life and a merry one !” 

The Quezali,a bird of Mexico, builds its nex 
with two openings, in order that it may not injure 
its tail in turning. What a capital politician thy 
bird would make ! 

A puerile argument applied to a great que 
tiov, is like a boy’s jacket upon the brawny shou: 
ders of a man. 





Tt has struck us suddenly that our extrac 
are growing to an inordinate length; ani 
although we had some interesting pieces ir 
petto for our readers, we fear we must ri 
linquish the pleasure of presenting then 
until some future day. And if we hav 
awakened any transitory or lasting interes 
in Adam Eagle or his Unpublished Mag: 
zine, our labors will be amply rewarded 
As it is customary to wind up public dinnes 
with a song, we will for once follow the 
ample of gluttons, and terminate our artic! 
with a poem. With this we will take s 
brief farewell. 


THE OLD KNIGHT'S WASSAIL. 


Ho! pour me out some wine ! 
Cried the knight gray and old— 
Pour me out the yellow wine, 
As thou'rt told! 
Let it foam within the cup 
As you fill it gaily up: 
Though my eyes are growing dim, 
Still I like to feel the brim 
Overflowing—overflowing ! 
Then my heart seems younger growing 
And my pulses are all glowing, 
And my spirit waxes bold ! 


Who poured me out that wine ? 
Cried the knight faint and old— 
Who poured that yellow wine, 
Icy cold ¢ 
Oh! my brother, false of faith, 
Thou hast filled my cup of death, 
And my heart seems all a-flame, 
While a shiver shakes my frame, 
Ever freezing, ever freezing, 
Never ending, never easing : 
Oh! thou’st killed me for the seizing 
Of my titles and my gold! 
HeERen0¥. 
















































his not to be found in politics. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PROSPECTS 


Tue relics of the Polk managers, rein- 
forced by the Virginia Delegation and the 
Northern coadjutors of Cushing, have con- 
yerted Democratic Presidential aspirations 
into a most exquisite intrigue. Its parallel 
If we step 
outside of polities, we shall vainly look for 
its equal in the history of religion or of law. 
But from Dryden and from Wycherly we 
may gather a hint of its rationale and its 
policy. The prophetic soul of Le Sage fore- 
hadowed it in parables, for Gil Blas himself 
ould not have managed better. The po-| 
itical Mercuries have been perfect in the ex- 
cution of their mission. The Democratic 
party, with scarcely a sidelong glance at the 
pbjects of former affection ; with faint, very 
hint regrets at leaving all vestiges of virtue 
o be for ever swamped by present scandal ; 
as been yielded up in sweet submission to 
passionate but clandestine adorer. Let but 
he Mercuries be rewarded, and who shall 
eny the validity or the purity of the trans- 
tion! Let but the connection be ratified, 
d who will hereafter be found so boldly 
irtuous as to play the part of the unpaid 
nd discomfited Argus ! 
Renegadoes are made by money and by 
ar. Placemen are subverted by office and 
jobs. Women are secured by rank, by 
ttery,and by jewelry. Parties are bought 
y promises, and by great prizes bestowed 
re and there upon prominent individuals. 
intriguing with either, the highest success 
reached, when the victim is satisfactorily se- 
red, at the minimum of expenditure. The 
ize diminishes as the outlay rises. To gain 
insinuation is better than to succeed at 
é expense of a promise. To promise is 
tter than to be obliged to perform. An 
mest bargain duly attested, is a dead loss 
the intriguer. Rather than endure this, it 
re better not to intrigue at all. 
To those who relish an occasional search 
0 the weaknessess and the wickednesses 
their fellow-creatures, the present Demo- 
tic managers afford a rare and memorable 
dy. In all intrigues, state or domestic, 
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the go-between is your great rascal. He 
combines the bad qualities of the individual 
or individuals whom he intrigues to serve, 
and of the individual or individuals whom he 
intrigues to entrap. He can share neither 
the outside purity of the one, nor the inward 
struggles and regrets of the other. His is 
the very depth of corruption—redeemed by 
no romance, checkered by no generosity, coy- 
ered by no indifference. It is always under- 
stood, moreover, that he works not without 
reward. As a political manager especially, 
his price is always to be seen upon his back. 
In the case of the Pierce managers, the sev- 
eral valuations affixed are too obvious to re- 
quire remark. The promises with which 
these managers have worked, until within a 
very recent period, have not been so con- 
spicuous. In fact, it was not intended that 
they should become conspicuous as promises 


‘at all. They were to be regarded only as 


insinuations addressed in a careless manner 
to the chance consideration of the people. 
Those who were in the secret were to esti- 
mate them at their value. By all others 
they were to be misinterpreted. The plan 
was adroit and clever. Its discovery may 
not yet be complete. This is a large country, 
and abounds in very contrary newspapers. 
In travelling a thousand miles or so, intelli- 
gence very often becomes strangely twisted. 
From now till the first of November is a 
short time for men who have been butting 
their heads at one another in the dark, to 
arrange their ideas, to constitute parliament- 
ary regulations for the preservation of order, 
and to discuss with clearness a very imper- 
fectly reported system of political machina- 
tion. The good Democratic citizens of the 
Republic will not have made up their minds 
what to believe or what to disbelieve in the 
matter of Democratic assurances, by the first 
of November; and their disinterested own- 
ers may therefore hope to manage them 
up to that time pretty much as they please. 
Their subjection afterwards will be an under- 
taking of minor difficulty. 
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pretty faithfully before our readers, and it is 
not our intention to allow ignorance of the 
tactics or the policy of the party, in those 
who regularly note the pages of this jour- 
nal. That party, as we have seen, has again 
come before the people with a candidate man- 
ufactured for the occasion, and commended 
to their affections and to the vote of the coun- 
try, by a knot of ambitious and dexterous 
politicians. The surprise manifested imme- 
diately upon the rejection of their best known 
and ablest public men, has at last given place 
to the conviction that the substitution of 
Pierce was not effected for nothing. In the 
nomination of General Cass or of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the party would have been commit- 
ted to the past policy of the candidate, and 
there is little probability that either of these 
gentlemen would have materially changed 
his political views in case of an election to 
the Presidential chair. Such a complexion 
of matters would not have suited the real 
managers and owners of the Democratic par- 
ty. The success of their future dictatorship 
depended upon negation in the past, and Mr. 
Pierce was selected as being simply the most 
available negative man possible to be pro- 
cured. 

In politics only one grent scheme can be 
carried on at atime. Where two or more 
are attempted, they distract and weaken one 
another. This truth gives us the clue to the 
Pierce management. Had General Cass been 
the candidate, the game of the reckless “ De- 
mocracy” would have been deferred, and 
perhaps broken up. Democratic legislation, 
supposing General Cass to have been suc- 
cessful, would have been engrossed with the 
Tariff, Internal Finance, and the Northern 
Boundary. It would have been cautious and 
unmemorable. A future Hungarian flurry 
would not have disturbed it, nor would it 
have afforded that aid and sympathy to 
European republicanism, which the radicals 
expect to offer on the occasion of the next 
continental outbreak. Such an administra- 
tion would have perpetuated the old features 
of High Democracy, as distinguished from 
Low Democracy, or the new school. And 
as the campaign is ostensibly carried on 
under these features, it may be well to state 
them in a condensed form; especially, as by 
afterwards comparing them with the secret 
policy which they hide, we shall arrive at a 
pretty fair understanding of that remarkable 
intrigue by which General Cass and his vet- 
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eran brethren were first tickled, then scared, 
then fooled, and at last very ignominiously 
disposed of. 
These favorite old Democratic projects are: 
1. A reduction of the Tariff to that pre. 
cise minimum which shall not drive away 
the Pennsylvanians from the party, and shi’! 
not disappoint the free-trading Carolinians 
and Mississippians. A task of great difficulty 
and nicety, and sufficient of itself to afford 
constant employment to an ordinary Demo. 
cratic administration and Congress. 

2. A perpetually prospective legislation, 
with reference to the line of the Canady 
and British America, as a sort of sa‘ety-valy 
to the national desire of territorial aggrar- 
dizement. A much easier task than the fur 
mer, since nothing is required to be dong 
and since there only exists a necessity of tall. 
ing about action at a future indefinite period 
of time. 

3. An equally vague and prospective ix 
terference with the currency of the country, 
designed to propitiate the votes of the sens: 
less and blockhead opponents of our banking 
system, and at the same time to allay th 
fears of the directors of paper currency, ly 
an indefinite postponement of their ruin. 
favorite idea of Mr. Benton's, and very eff 
tual with all who have been nursed upon tx 
humbug of a hard metal currency. 

4. A dogged -esistance to all national I: 
ternal Improvements, a policy designed | 
propitiate the Eastern and Middle States, au/ 
to act as a set-off to a low Tariff. Gener 
Cass would probably have somewhat moi: 
fied this resistance. By so doing, howeve, 
he would have departed from the tenets ¢ 
old and “strict-coustructionist ” Democracy 

5. Full permission and encouragement: 
the President to exercise the veto pow 
This doctrine is also maintained by the ue 
school. 

6. Opposition to the distribution of the pn 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands amo 
the several States, for educational and ote 
purposes. A favorite measure with the ' 
rious portion of the old school Democrat 
The later project of assigning a share of 0 
ernment land to actual settlers, free of 0 
on condition of the occupancy and cultivati 
of the same—generally known as Land hi 
furm—is common to many men of both pi 
ties, 

7. A general laxity of government, a 





disinclination to employ national means! 
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uniting the various members of the confed- 
eracy, by the relations of finance and com- 
' mercial interchange. Adherence to the “ least 
overnment” theory, giving rise to notions 
S touching State secessions, most dangerous 
' when employed by unprincipled men. 
| The policy of the old school Democracy 
is thus seen to be made up of negations, and 
"in fact does not contain a single distinctively 
| positive principle. It dates from the pro- 
P mulgation of the American System of Mr. 

‘Clay, and is nothing more than an opposi- 
“tion to that body of measures. Let us con- 
ttrast these negations with the measures of 
Fi the Whigs. 
| 1, Such a specific duty on imported mer- 
© chandise, capable of being produced or 
manufactured in this country, as shall pro- 
tect the American manufacturer from a 
competition based upon the minimum scale 
of wages in England and Europe. A mea- 
Bsure directly benefiting the laborer and 
farmer. 

2. The adjustment of all territorial limits 
onthe plan of extension by purchase and 
conciliation. A plan in violation of which 
no nation has ever prospered. 

3, Encouragement of the diffusion of such 
an amount of paper currency as shall meet 
the financial wants of the nation. A wise 
and patronizing supervisior of banks by the 
several States. 

4, A general scheme of river and harbor 
mprovements at the expense of the Central 
overnment, A measure clearly constitu- 
ional, and calculated to produce benefits 
hich separate State action cannot accom- 
lish for an indefinite length of time to 
ome, 

5. Limitation of the veto power. 

6. The distribution of the sales of the 
public lands among the several States, for 
ducational and like purposes. 

7. Respect for an organized central gov- 
ment, as a means of securing national 
progress and unanimity. 

Such in brief is the policy of the Whig 
party. We have already stated the policy 
of the old school Democracy The Whigs 
lave no intention of deserting the measures 
which they have all along been contend- 
ng. The mass of the people have as yet 
bo idea that the managers of the Demo- 
racy intend proposing another measure 
Boat shall overshadow the negatious just 
mentioned, and in fact drive them entirely 
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out of the public attention. The Presi- 
dential prospects of the campaign are au- 
gured, therefore, from this disposition of 
creeds, and so far the game is precisely 
such as the Democratic managers wish it 
to be. 

The reader already knows what are the 
primary questions proposed by the Whigs 
in this election. He also knows what are 
the negations propounded by the old school 
Democracy. Should the Whigs come into 
power, the present half-way and unsatisfac- 
tory tariff will be very materially altered, 
by an increase of rates, and a change in the 
ease of a number of commodities from ad 
valorem to specific duties. Should Loco- 
foco rule continue, no change whatever will 
be made. If Southern Democrats attempt it, 
Northern Democrats will resist. The cotton 
of the Carolinas will be met by the iron of 
Pennsylvania. Conflicting motions produce 
a resultant motion, sharing the direction 
of both; and the Democratic free-tradism 
of the South meeting the Democratic pro- 
tectionism of the North, has created and 
will perpetuate the present monstrosity of a 
tariff, cursed by both factions of the Loco- 
foco party, and yet incapable of being altered 
by either. 

“The national sanction and inviolable 
establishment of the principles of free 
trade,” is not the prime measure for which 
the Democratic party are to contend in this 
campaign. Opposition to higher duties 
may indeed be a collateral measure, but it 
is simply a negation after all, and is used 
mainly as a blind. The rank and file of 
voters may be amused by its discussion, 
and it may be useful in distracting their 
attention; but the owners of the »arty are 
busy with nobler game. A grad scheme 
is on foot. The train is beirg laid for an 
explosion that shall dazzle y its brilliancy, 
astonish by its magnituds and appal by its 
effects. But its prepattion and manage- 
ment and final dispostion require care and 
secresy ; and whil 80 much depends on 
the hidden natue of the movement, the 
more the mas of voters are misled by 
negations ard rhodomontade, the better. 
Free trade is a desideratum much more 
with England than with us. Free trade 
with she United States, especially with 
the southern members of the confederacy, 
is the most luminous and most enticin 
department of her foreign system, an 
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much will at any time be sacrificed to 
bring it about. But free trade with the 
South, and the possession of Central Ame- 
rica, with a leaning toward the land of the 
Montezumas, cannot both enter into the list 
of English privileges. British ambition is 
politic and calculating, even in its widest 
and most excessive range. The lion is an 
animal of royal stomach, but he knows 
when he has enough. The British lion has 
laid aside his rough hide, has trimmed his 
cruel and ungainly feelers, and has assumed 
the dress of a shrewd and dexterous trades- 
man. His thirst for blood has resolved 
itself into an appetite for colony and traffic. 
If he cannot have both, he will be satisfied 
with one. He will accept free trade with- 
out land, if he cannot do better. Free 
trade with the South is the bonus, in con- 
sideration of which he will consent to yield 
those Central American territories which, if 
he were to be believed, he might hold so 
easily, without asking permission of any 
one. But the transfer must not be made 
too readily. That wonld spoil all. Such a 
proceeding would deprive Democratic blus- 
ter of its chiefest resource. It would take 
away the plank on which various notabili- 
ties and obscurities are swimming to honor, 
name, fame, and plunder. No, to render 
the intrigue successful and complete, these 
claims on the part of England must be 
yielded with 


“Sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 


A terrific hubbub must be kept up until 
the managers give the cue for a change of 
the programme. Then a quiet will ensue, 
mystejous to all but those who were in the 
secret & its production, and a ready door 
will be threwn open for the entrance of Dem- 
ocratic aggresionists into Mexico and the 
lands southwart. In the future battles on 
Mexican soil—ne less certain than future if 
“Democracy” shall yet the ascendant—Eng- 
land will not waste he time in asserting the 
rights of that nation. Rhe will have gener- 
ously and disinterestedly given up all right 
and title to possessions soth of 49°, and 
will be very busily engaged i: the reception 
of cotton, the manufacture of sts and rail- 
way iron for the American marke. and in 
the pacification of those charming bu trou- 
blesome children, the Canadas. 

Such is the joint policy—* Democratic” 
and English—of which Cass is the. victim 





and Douglas the tool. The former gentle. 


man was the pride of old school Democracy: 
perhaps a tritle too compliant to Liberalism 
in his views on rivers and harbors, but jp 
all essentials a pattern Democrat, than whom 
none better could be found. He was, hoy. 
ever, discovered by the new and more pov. 
erful school to be “slow,” not capable of 
grasping the mighty scheme of “ Demo. 
cratic” aggression, nor swift enough to tak 
the lead in bringing it about; and there was 
no help for it but to run him off the couns, 
Our readers remember how this was done, 
and also recollect the tears shed over his 
lamentable discomfiture. 

The new school has its managers, its me 
dium, and its agents. Between each ¢ 
these there exists a wide difference. The 
managers are men offew words, of profound 
cunning and secresy, and blessed with th 
Machiavellian stoicism that knows no con: 
punction at the sacrifice of a friend. Th 
medium must be a man of popular manner, 
of negative character, and as far as possibk 
unknown. He must personate the Cincin- 
natus, the uncorrupted Roman, the offic: 
despiser, the calm and virtuous citizen. The 
actor of this character has been discovered, 
and is proposed as the next Democratic Pres. 
ident. The agents are required to be men 
of celebrity and talent; speakers, talkers, de. 
magogues, apt to the humors of the populace, 
ready witted, unscrupulous and bold. They 
must possess characters on which the rudes 
epithets of admiration shall rest with a cer 
tain peculiar propriety. They must be, in 
short, of that class of men who, whatever 
their talents or station, shall think it no of: 
fense to be slapped on the back by a politi- 
cal acquaintance of an hour, or be invited 
to a groggery by a tipsy ruffian; who shal 
be hail fellows well met with all comer 
over whom political influence is to be ac 
quired ; and whose speeches shall ever be the 
signal for the coarsest praises of the mob. 
Of such men, the completest exponent is to 
be found in the idol of bastard Young Ame- 
rica. 


The managers achieve greatness. The 


medium finds it thrust upon him, and man: 
fests his gratitude by doing as he is bid. 
The agents are the catspaws, and are used 
as long as they are wanted. One who has 
sunk to be a political agent can never agall 
rise above the level to which he has volut- 
tarily descended. The stamp of the mal 
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‘who has done dirty work is upon him. He | ginia, and Louisiana, who, working with little 
is simply something to be made serviceable. | noise, and hardly discoverable by the mass 
When he displays ambition, he is promptly | of the people, possess an ownership over 
‘snubbed by the managers. As long as he|the Democratic party which no man of 
behaves himself well in his capacity, he is | noise and notoriety can by any possibility 
§“our very excellent friend and distinguished | attain. 
Democrat.” Meanwhile he is noted and} Contingencies attach to all earthly pro- 
Pwatched. As circumstances vary, he is | jects. The great contingency on which de- 
Hplayed off and on. It may be that he | pend the long-continued colonial dependence 
‘shall be admitted into the Cabinet. If his | of the Canadas, the conquest of Mexico and 
jpeculiar services are needed there, he will | Central America, and the degradation of 
ind the managers and the medium not un- | American manufacturing industry, is the suc- 
kind. Fortune may not have such exalted | cess of the “ Democratic” party in 1852 and 
Mfavors in store for him. If so, he will soon | 1856. With the defeat of that party, the 
‘discover it. But as he loves the atmosphere | great scheme of American free trade and 
of political life, as he loves jobs, profitable | Canadian colonization—objects alike dear to 
ork, notoriety, and popular applause, let | the calculating mind of the Englishman— 
him not aspire to the Presidency when his | will be successfully resisted: the former 
ompetition may be made dangerous to the | postponed, the latter rendered more and 
managers. Should such aspirations be back- | more hopeless as a fixed and permanent 
od by stubbornness and self-will, his destruc- | fact. With the accession of the Whigs to 
jon would at once be resolved upon and | both the executive and legislative power, 
executed. the state of Mexico will be suffered to re- 
Democratic aggression—free trade its | main in its present integrity until it shall 
genius and its security—will, if successful in | signify a wish to enter the Republic as a 
its Presidential choice, first fight, then con- | confederate member; the rights of Central 
quer, then annex Mexico, and cover south- | America will be finally and peacefully se- 
em territory as far as the Isthmus. It will | cured, and a career of honorable and pro- 
drive Spain from Cuba, and make closed | ductive independence displayed as an invit- 
waters of the Caribbean sea. The agency | ing example to the nations on either boun- 
n matters like these will devolve on Dou- | dary. The selfish designs of Great Britain— 
las. It will be his task, and the task of his | with which, as they are natural and depend- 
ompanions of the agency, to reconcile the | ent upon our own choice for their consumma- 
American conscience to a vast scheme of | tion, we shall not quarrel—will be counter- 
acquisition by conquest, in which these na- | acted. The improvement of our own internal 
ions will severally be robbed of their unde- | resources will be preferred to engaging in 
niable possessions. The work of misrepre- | wars of conquest. The high-handed game 
sentation will be his, and the infamy with | of a board of unscrupulous political mana- 
vhich history will clothe the deed will be | gers and agents will be put down, and the 
he chief reminder hereafter of his name. | choice of a man known to the people, and 
he medium, who will acquire the renown | distinguished by a life of patriotic service, 
vhich attaches to an administration of signal | will be sustained. The farmer will not be 
event, will be for the next four years—the con- | obliged to look abroad for his market; our 
ingeney with which we commenced the para- | national credit will not be forced to be mort- 
graph still being remembered—Mr. Pierce. | gaged to build our railways. In a word, 
Should another term of uncompleted warfare | the energies and resources of the nation, in- 
and aggression demand another medium, the | stead of being squandered in costly and 
mchoice will fall very wide of Mr. Douglas. | bloody foreign aggression, will be directed 
There are wiser men than the Senator from | into the channel of industrious and peaceful 

















llinois. There is a craft infinitely superior 
to that petty demagoguism in which this 
gentleman has clothed himself. That he is 
aduped and a dishonored man will be made 
more and more evident as the game unfolds 
itself, and develops also the machinations of 





those arch plotters of Massachusetts, Vir- 


Productiveness. 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,” is the 
word of Inspiration, and no text can better 
afford to be a standing homily to politicians, 
Nevertheless, there are no admonitions in 
Scripture against the possession of such ex- 
pectations as spring from well-noted and 
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month 


growing probabilities. It is for this reason | and anticipate so beneficent a legislation jy 
we derive so much hope from the contem-| the years of Whig policy that are imme 


plation of Presidential prospects in 1852, 


diately to follow. 





OUR GENERAL REVIEW. 


AN ABSTRACT AND BRIEF 


Enetanv.— The election returns for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are now in, with two exceptions ; yet 
singularly enough no two of the leading papers 
sgree, even on the main fact, whether the Derby 

inistry has or has not a working majority. 
The Morning Chronicle says the new House con- 
tains 286 ministerialists and 367 anti-ministerialists 
—leaving the ministry in a minority of 81. 

The Morning Herald states the returns at 347 
ministerialists, 304 opposition, giving the ministr 
a majority of 48. The Globe has 331 Free Trad- 
ers and Liberals, 286 Derbyites, 36 neutral ; which, 
giving Government the advantage of all the neu- 
trals, leaves them in a minority of 8; and the 
Daily News shows 339 Liberals, 315 Derbyites, 
leaving the ministry in a minority of 24. Truth, 
as usual, will probably be found between the two 
extremes. It is expected that the new Parliament 
will assemble about the third week in October. 

The first fruits of the Roman Catholic proces- 
sions proclamation have been already gathered at 
Stockport, where a collision has taken place be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, in which one 
person was killed and sixty-six wounded. 

Stockport has long been celebrated for its Sun- 
day-schools; and for a number of years both the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have been in the 
habit at Whitsuntide, or shortly after, of parading 
their children through the streets on one Sunday ; 
the Protestants generally on Whit-Sunday, and 
the Roman Catholics as soon after as convenient. 
This has been permitted to the Roman Catholics 
without molestation for thirty years; but unfortu- 
nately for the peace of the town, within two years 
a “ Protestant Operative Society” has sprung up 
within its boundaries, and the spirit which has 
been evoked by their labors seized at once upon 
the occasion for display afforded by the recent 
proclamation. The Roman Catholic schools an- 
nounced their intention of walking last Sunday, 
and the Protestants directly reminded them of the 
proclamation, and in such terms as to indicate the 
worst of feelings. 

The procession took place, and the result was, 


that on the following Monday a fearful conflict en- | 


sued, in which the Irish population of the town 
seem to have taken the initiative. Houses and 


chapels were torn down by the mobs of both | 


sides; and scythes, pitchforks, and sickles were 
in requisition as weapons among the combatants. 
The result has been the destruction of much prop- 


CHRONICLE OF THE TIME. 


erty, the loss of one life, and serious injury to ; 
large number of the rioters. Although no dout 
the principle which dictated the issue of the pn 
clamation whence all this originated was a jus 
and correct one, we fear that its operation will 
marked by much disaster. Civil warfare is at al 
times detestable, and should if possible be avoided: 
but when it is mixed up with religious feelings, i 
becomes more deadly and acrimonious, and fx 
more difficult to subdue. We foresee much rej 
gious disturbance arising out of the proclamatia 

Undoubtedly the most interesting question nov 
to be debated in the Old Country is the Australia 
Gold Fever. It is of so stupendous and unpre. 
cedented a nature, that even the feverish exci: 
ment attendant upon the elections becomes of |i 
tle interest when compared with it. Never hx 
England witnessed an exodus so gigantic. Al 
classes are hurrying away to the digyings as fas 
as emigrant ships will carry them. Clerks, shop 
keepers, authors, artists, poets, mechanics, labo 
ers, younger sons of gentlemen, ex-governmen 
officials—in short, every circle in England, frov 
the peerage to the peasantry, has sent out its rep 
resentatives to “The Golden Fair.” 

Australia does not appear, however, to be quitt 
content with her present wealth, but superadi 
the advantages of a cotton-growing country. 

Some exceedingly fine specimens of this plan’ 
grown in Australia, have recently been submuttel 
by the Rev. Dr. Lang to the examination of db 
| Thomas Bazley, President of the Manchest 
,; Chamber of Commerce. 

The specimens consisted of nine samples grow! 
‘at different places on the eastern shores of Aw 
| tralia, in situations ranging from 27 to 32} de 
| grees south latitude. Mr. Bazley’s opinion is de 
| cisive as to the fineness of their quality and th 
| greatness of their value. 
| In connection with one of the samples growl 
| by Mr. Douglas, at Ipswich, on the Brennell rive, 
(a tributary of the Brisbawr, certain particulat 
‘are given which enable us to form an opinion 0 
the prodigious advantages which would result ! 
the colonists from the successful and extended cv 
| tivation of this valuable plant. It seems that Me 
Douglas, having determined upon an experiments 
growth of cotton, prepared an acre of land for tha! 
| purpose, and put the seed into the ground on the 

ist of October, which corresponds to our April; 
|that it did not come up until the 21st oi the 
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month, after some warm rain had fallen; that the 
season afterwards was warm and dry, but that the 
drought in no way affected the plants; that they 
began to bloom in the middle of December, (the 
midsummer of tbe southern hemisphere ;) that the 
picking commenced on the 20th of February, (cor- 
‘ responding to August in England,) and that ,it 
lasted four months, during which time the plants 
continued blooming, and producing fresh pods, un- 
§ til checked by the frost. The gross produce ob- 
tained from the acre was 920 Ibs. of cotton in the 
seed. Mr. Douglas, having no means of cleaning 
it, sold it in the rough state to a merchant at Syd- 
ney, at 24d. per lb. upon which he calculates he 
obiained a clear profit, after deduction of ex- 
penses in the growth and picking, of £4 11s. 8d. 
F This profit, be it observed, is obtained upon a sale 
at the rate of 24d. per lb.; but mark what Mr. 
Bazley says of the real value of this very cotton, 
of which a sample is placed in his hands, “The 
cotton grown by Mr. Douglas,” says he, “is reall 
beautiful cotton, and worth, if properly demak 
two shillings a pound.” The cost of cleaning, it 
appears, is not considerable, when the necessary 
machinery has owce been procured. 

Here, then, is a new source of wealth opened to 
the enterprise of the Australian colonist, as great, 
or even greater than the fields of gold, which have 
yielded their treasures in such vast abundance to 
the indefatigable labors of the insatiate worsbip- 
pers of Plutus. Mr. Bazley, speaking of the whole 
of the nine samples submitted to his inspection, 
expresses an opinion that ‘‘ such superior and ex- 
cellent attributes of perfect cotton have been 
rarely seen in Manchester ;” and adds, that they 
indisputably prove the we tyes of Australia to 
produce cotton of the most useful and beautiful 
description, at rates of value varying from 6d. to 


28, 6d. per Ib. 


France just now appears to be ver — 


The President seems to have got most of his hard 
work over, and employs himself in serni-triumphal 
processions. He terminated the sittings of the 
Corps Legislatif on Monday, 28th of June, with a 
message, which he did not deliver in person, but 
sent to the Assembly by an aid-de-camp. In this 
document he thanks the body for the loyal support 
which it has given to him, and congratulates them 
on the dispassionate way in which they have con- 
ducted their debates. He also alludes to the per- 
fect freedom enjoyed by the deputies in discussion, 
some of whom were rather annoyed at this cool 
affirmation. It was not quite clear whether 
the President was laughing at the Assembly 
or not; but they very prudently passed it over as 
if it had been seriously intended, If the truth 
were told, it would have borne a very different 
aspect. It was observed that M. de Montalem- 
bert, the Duke Uzes, M. de Kerdrel, and one or 
two other deputies, who had opposed the mea- 
sures of the government, were absent on this occa- 
sion, 

The French war-steamer, Charlemagne, has 
been permitted by the Sublime Porte to pass the 
Dardanelles, and proceed to Constantinople. The 
reasons assigned in the firman which grants this 





privilege are: First, that it is lawful, because a 
clause in the treaty of 1832 stipulates that vessels 
employed by foreign nations in diplomatic service 
may be allowed to pass the Straits: now the 
Charlemagne is to fetch home the French Ambas- 
sador from Constantinople, and is, therefore, evi- 
dently on diplomatic service. The second reason 
given is, that she will prove a means of instruc 
tion and improvement, as well as an object of cu- 
riosity to the Turks, being the first screw steamer 
that has ever appeared on the waters of the Bos- 
phorus. 

Letters from Switzerland state that the Duchess 
of Orleans is to take up her residence at Baden, 
in the canton of Argau. M. Thiers is to pay a 
visit there to her Royal Highness; but it is inti- 
mated that the visits of any of the other impor- 
tant leaders of the party are neither expected 
nor wished for. On the other hand, it is confi- 
dently stated in some quarters, that the four 
princes of Orleans are decidedly on the point of 
paying a visit to Frohsdorf, during the period that 
the Duchess of Orleans, with the Comte de Paris 
and the Duke de Chartres, remains in Switzerland. 
It is also reported that M. de Maupas, the Minis- 
ter of the Police, is about to issue a circular di- 
rected against the political men who may hereafter 
take part in the conferences held in foreign coun- 
tries with members of either branch of the House 
of Bourbon. It is said that they will be threat- 
ened with expulsion, 

It is stated that the property of the Duke d’- 
Aumale, which he inherited from the Prince of 
Condé, is to be forthwith placed under sequestra- 
tion, pending the proceedings commenced by the 
parties in whose favor the yearly sum of 100,000£. 
was left to found a beneficent establishment at 
Ecouen. Advertisements have appeared in the 
papers, from the agents of the Duke d’Aumale, 
announcing the sale on the 4th and 5th of July 
next of portions of the Chantilly domain. 

The Moniteur publishes four decrees dated from 
the Palace of the Tuileries, and signed Louis 
Napoleon, making numerous appointments and 
changes amongst the judicial functionaries in the 
departments. 

A fifth decree rectifies a decree of the Executive 
Government of the 3d of August, 1848, fixing the 
number of councillors of arrondissement to be 
elected in each canton of subprefectures compris- 
ing less than nine cantons. 

A sixth decree opens the port of Dieppe for the 
importation or transit of books in the dead and 
foreign languages. 

A further decree authorizes the Bank of France 
to open a branch bank at Amiens. 

An eighth decree appoints M. Chevreau, a 
member of the Corps Legislatif, to be a member 
of the Departmental Commission of the Seine, in 
place of M. Legemptel, deceased. , 

A few weeks ago a considerable sensation was 
created in certain political circles in Paris by the 
announcement that the Princess de Lieven had 
received a special invitation to pay a visit to the 
Empress of Russia during her stay at the baths 
of Germany, and that her Highness had accepted 
the invitation. Such an opportunity of gaining 
over the Emperor to the cause of Louis Napoleon 
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was not likely to turn up every day; and it was 
accordingly seized upon by the only real politician 
in the French Cabinet, to accomplish, if possible, 
a coup de maitre. M. de Persigny was in daily 
attendance at the Hotel Taileyrand, the Paris 
residence of the Princess; and, if all is true that 
is reported, he carried his seductions beyond the 
mere employment of fair words to the Princess 
herself. Instances are mentioned in which he 
held out promises of a very peculiar kind to per- 
sons supposed to have influence with the Princess ; 
and one case is freely spoken of, in which a young 
lady of beauty and talent was informed by a 
Minister that marriage and a fortune were all 
she wanted to make her as great a politician as 
the Princess, and that the possession of both would 
depend upon herself. At a dinner given by the 
Marquis of Douglas, which was attended by the 
President of the Republic and the Princess de 
Lieven, Louis Napoleon sat next to the Princess, 
and did the very amiable, He spoke of his ad- 
miration of every thing Russian, from Nicholas 
down to the lowest Cossack—of his cousin, the 
Duke de Leuchtenburg—of his pacific intentions— 
of his hatred to Socialism and FAeatalters gov- 
ernment—of the calumnies invented by his ene- 
mies—and of his hopes that the great Czar would 
look upon him as one who was most anxious to 
support his system, and put down those mischiey- 
ous inventions, miscalled liberty, with which, Eng- 
land has so long pestered the rest of Europe. The 
friends of Louis Napoleon went so far as to affirm 
that the Princess had promised M. de Persigny to 
resume at Schlangenbad the negotiations com- 
menced so rene! by the Baron de Heckeren 
at Vienna and Berlin; and that she was not with- 
out hopes ef being able to prove to the Empress, 
who is known to have great weight with the Czar 
and his Cabinet, that Bonapartism was not so dan- 
gerous a thing as was one and that it would 
be politic on the part of the Northern Powers to 
support the power of Louis Napoleon in France. 
When such were the hopes entertained from the 
journey of the Princess de Lieven before she left 
aris, and when her influence was supposed to be 
so great that the Chief of the State himself thought 
it worth his while to solicit her good offices, it may 
be conceived that the subsequent return of the 
Princess to Paris has excited no small amount of 
curiosity in diplomatic as well as in Government 
circles. Circatastances which have transpired go 
far to prove that, even before the Princess's return, 
the Government was aware that the exertions of 
her Highness—supposing them to have been put 
forth in their strength—have not had any result 
which can be considered in any way favorable to 
the cause of Louis Napoleon. M. de Persigny, 
though so empressé in his attentions before the 
journey, has not taken the trouble of even present- 
ing himself at the Hotel Talleyrand since the 
return of her Highness. 
It would appear that in consequence of General 
angarnier’s mismanagement of the negotiations 
between the two teuteiies of the House of Bour- 
bon, that agri: > has given offense to both 
families. e is at present at Berlin, and his in- 
tention was to have proceeded to Vienna, not for 
the purpose of visiting Frohsdorf, but of going so 
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near that residence that if its royal occupant was 
anxious to see him he had only to express the wish, 
It appears that at Berlin General Changarnier has 
received letters which have induced him to change 
his route, and that he has now determined merely 
to visit Munich and Dresden. It is understood 
that this change has been produced by an intima. 
tion from one of his friends at Frohsdorf, that jj 
the object of his visit to Vienna was the expecta. 
tion of an invitation to Frohsdorf, it was unneces. 
sary for him to proceed any further, as the Comte 
de Chambord had quite made up his mind not tp 
send him any. It must be said that the Bourbons 
of both branches are laboring with some effect to 
disgust the world. 


Grerce.—The monk Christophoros is causing 
unheard-of trouble to the Government by his in. 
cendiary addresses. He appears, disappears, and 
re-appears, with astonishing rapidity, in various 
parts of the kingdom; and, having raised th: 
population of the Magne by his discourses, i: 
ranging the Peloponnesus. Several military col- 
umns are in pursuit of bim, and the latest dis 
patches of their commanders express the expecta- 
tion of his speedy capture. He is attended by 
thousands of fanatics, and when hard pressed takes 
refuge in some church, where he embraces the 
images, and calls vehemently for Divine succor, 
The people, excited by his prayers, have more 
than once fallen with sticks and stones upon the 
feeble force sent to apprehend him, and made off. 
cers and men fly for their lives. In explanation 
of this strange excitement, it should be stated 
that when Greece was made an independent state 
the inhabitants considered that while they were is 
doctrine with the rest of the Eastern Chyrch it was 
impossible that they could continue under the 
spiritual authority of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, a subject of their old master the Sultan. 
A national synod was then established in Greece 
to superintend religious affairs, and this adminis- 
trative independence has existed until the present 
year, when the Government of King Otho con- 
cluded a convention with the Patriarch, acknow- 
ledging a modified authority on his part, and ina 
corresponding degree diminishing the independ- 
euce of the national Church. It is against this 
arrangement that the monk Cbristophoros has 
taken the field, from which the Government finds 
it so difficult to drive him. 


Russta AnD Potanp.—The cholera is making 
great ravages here. At Kalisch, which numbers 
about 11,000 inhabitants, the deaths have for some 
weeks averaged 30 aday. Here this scourge is 
confined almost exclusively to children and to the 
Jews, among whom it is extremely fatal. This is 
in a great measure to be attributed to their local 
position, for there, as in most of the Russian towns 
and cities, they are severed from the rest of the 
inhabitants--shut up in a close, narrow, densely 
populated and bad part of the city, named the 
“ Jews’ Quarter.” The cholera is likewise very 
fatal at Warsaw. 
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Sraiv—The Spanish Government has under 
‘consideration a project for lighting Madrid with 
'gas; and the plan for bringing a fresh supply of 
‘water to the capital is being carried into effect 
» with rapidity. 

' The Gazette contains a royal decree declaring 
‘the following places in the Canary Islands to be 
free ports: Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Oratava, Ciudad 
Real, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de la Palma, Arre- 
\cife de Lauzarote, Puerto de Cabras, and Saint 
' Sebastian. 

' M Daniel Weisweiler, the representative of the 
Thouse of Rothschild, has passed some days at 
La Granja, where he has had several conferences 
' with the Minister of Finance. People are Jost in 
» conjecture as to the probable object of these con- 
ferences. It is still the general opinion that the 
Cortes will be dissolved towards the end of August. 


=. —_—— 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


| Tur fishery question is the most exciting topic 
Nat present before the American public. We have 
eleewhere given a statement of the matter, and 
have also recorded the Congressional action upon 
jt We now append the pronunciamento of the 
Secretary of State : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, : 
Wasuineton, July 6, 1852. 

Information of an official character has been 
“received at this Department, to the following effect : 
The late Ministry of England was opposed to 

he granting of bounties on principle, and in con- 
pequence it steadily refused to give the necessary 
ssent to acts of the Colonial Legislatures granting 
‘bounties to the fisheries. The colonies complained 
everally of this interference with their local affairs, 

d they further complain that the Government 
leclined to enforce the provisions of the fishery 


Peconvention of 1818, and thereby permitted Ame- | 


ican fishermen to encroach upon the best fishing 
prounds, from which, under the legal construction 
bf the treaty, they ought to be excluded. 

| With the recent change of Ministry in England 
has occurred an entire change of policy. The 
present Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir 

ohn Pakington, has addressed a circular letter to 
he Governors of the several North American col- 
bhies, an extract from which is as follows: 


“Downine st., May 26, 1852. 

“Among the many pressing subjects which have 
ngaged the attention of her Majesty’s Ministers 
tnce their assumption of office, few have been 
hore important, in their estimation, than the ques- 
pus relating to the protection solicited for the 
eDsheries on the coasts of British North America, 
Her Majesty’s Guvernment have taken into their 
rious consideration the representations upon this 
bject, contained in your dispatches noted in 

he margin, and have not failed to observe that 
vhile active measures have been taken by certain 
vlonies, for the purpose of encouraging their fish- 
ries and of repelling the intrusion of foreign ves- 
els, it has been a subject of complaint that im- 
pediments should have bees offered by the policy 
of the Imperial Government to the enactment of 





bounties considered by the local Legislatures es- 
sential for the protection of this trade. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are desirous of removing all 
grounds of complaint on the part of the colonies, 
in consequence of encroachments of the fishing 
vessels of the United States upon-those waters 
from which they are excluded by the terms of the 
convention of 1818, and they therefore intend to 
dispatch as soon as possible a small naval force of 
steamers, or other small vessels, to enforce the 
observance of that convention.” 

This announcement is accompanied by the fol 
lowing as to bounties: 

“With regard to the question of promoting the 
fisheries of the British colonies by the means of 
bounties, Her Majesty’s Government, though desir- 
ous not to sanction any unnecessary deviation from 
the policy which regulates the commerce of this 
country, are still disinclined to prevent these colo- 
nies, by the interposition of imperial authority, and 
especially pending the negotiation with the United 
States of America for the settlement of the prin- 
ciples on which the commerce of the British North 
American colonies is hereafter to be carried on, 
from adopting the policy which they may deem 
ht anaes to their own prosperity and wel- 

are. 

The vessels of war mentioned in the above cir- 
cular dispatches are expected to be on the coasts 
of British North America during the present month, 
(July,) when, no doubt, seizures will begin to be 
made of American fishing vessels, which, in the 
autumn, pursue their business in indents on the 
coast, from which it is contended they are excluded 
by the convention of 1818. 

Meantime, and within the last ten days, an 
American fishing vessel called the Coral, belonging 
te Machias, in Maine, has been seized in the Bay 
of Fundy near Grand Menan, by the officer com- 
manding Her Majesty’s cutter Netley, already 
arrived in that bay, for an alleged infraction of the 
fishery convention, and the fishing vessel has been 
carried to the port of St. John, N. B., where pro- 
ceedings have been taken in the Admiralty Court 
with a view to ber condemnation and absolute 
forfeiture. 

Besides the small naval force to be sent out by 
the Imperial Government, the colonies are bestir- 
ring themselves also for the protection of their 
fisheries, Canada has fitted out an armed vessel 
to be stationed in the Gulf, and this vessel has 
proceeded to the fishing grounds, having on board 
not only a naval commander and crew, with power 
to seize vessels within limits, but also a stipendiary 
magistrate and civil police, to make prisoners of 
all who are found transgressing the laws of Canada, 
in order to their being committed to jail in that 
colony for trial. The colony of Newfoundland has 
fitted out an armed vessel for the purpose of re- 
sisting the encroachments of French fishing vessels 

on the coast of Labrador; but when ready to sail 
from her port, the Governor of that colony, acting 
under imperial instructions, refused to give the 
commander of this colonial vessel the necessary 
authority for making prize of French vessels found 
trespassing. 

This is an extraordinary circumstance, especiall 
when taken in connection with the fact that the 
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like authority to seize American fishing vessels 
under similar circumstances has never been re- 
fused to the cruisers of any of the North American 
Colonies. The colony of Nova Scotia has now 
four armed cruisers, well manned, on its coasts, 
ready tv pounce upon any American vessels who 
may, accidentally or otherwise, be found fishing 
within the limits defined by the crown officers of 
England. 

New-Brunswick has agreed with Canada and 
Nova Scotia to place a cutter in the Bay of Fundy 
to look after Americans fishing there and at Prince 
Edward's Island, and Her Majesty's steam-frigate 
Devastation has been placed under the instructions 
of the Governor of that colony. The first article 
of the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, of the 20th October, 1818, is in 
these words: 

“* Whereas, Differences have arisen respecting 
the liberty claimed by the United States for the 
inhabitants thereof to take, dry, and cure fish on 
certain coasts, bays, harbors, and creeks of His 
Britannic Majesty's dominions in America, it is 
agreed between the high contracting parties that 
the inhabitants of the said United States shall 
have for ever, in common with the subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every 
kind on that part of the southern coast of New- 
foundland which extends from Cape Ray to the 
Rameau Islands on the western and northern 
coasts of said Newfoundland, from the said Cape 
Ray to the Quirpon Islands on the shores of the 
Magdalen Islands, and also on the southern coasts, 
bays, harbors, and creeks, from Mount Jolly on the 
southern coast of Labrador to and through the 
Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly inde 
finitely along the coast, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; and that the American fishermen 
shall also have liberty for ever to dry and cure 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors, and 
creeks of the southern part of the coast of New- 
foundland here above described, and of the coast 
of Labrador ; but so soon as the same or any por- 
tion thereof shall be settled, it shall not be lawful 
for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such 
portion so settled without previous agreement for 
such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or 
possessors of the ground. 

“And the United States hereby renounce for 
ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed b 
the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish 
on or within three marine miles of any of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or harbors of His Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America not included 
within the above-mentioned limits. Provided, 
however, that the American fishermen shall be 
admitted to enter such bays or harbors ‘or the 

urpose of shelter and of repairing damages there 
in, of purchasing wood and obtaining water, and for 
no other purpose whatever. But they shall be 
,under such restrictions as may be necessary to 
prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, 
or in any other manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to them.” 

It would appear that by a strict and rigid con- 
struction of this article, fishing vessels of the 
United States are precluded from entering into 
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bays and harbors of the British Provinces, except 
for the purposes of shelter, repairing damages, qn; 
obtaining wood and water. A bay, as is usually 
understood, is an arm or recess of the sea enterin> 
from the ocean between capes and headlands, an; 
the term is applied equally to small and larg 
tracts of water thus situated. It is common » 
speak of Hudson’s Bay or the Bay of Biscay, ,). 
though they are very large tracts of water. © Thy 
British authorities insist that England has a rig}; 
to draw a line from headland to headland, and 
capture all American fishermen who may fulloy 
their pursuits inside that line. It was undoubted! 
an oversight in the convention of 1818 to make ¢ 
large a concession to England, since the Unite: 
States had usually considered that those vast ip 
lets or recesses of the ocean ought to be open 
American fishermen as freely as the sea itself 
within three marine miles of the shore. 

In 1841, the Legislature of Nova Scotia pr 
pared a case for the consideration of the Ady 
cate General and Attorney General of Englanj 
upon the true construction of this article of th 
convention, 

The opinion delivered by these officers of th 
crown was, “ That, by the terms of the convenitia 
American citizens were excluded from any right ( 
fishing within three miles from the coast of Britis 
America, and that the prescribed distance of thre 
miles is to be measured from the headlands, « 
extreme points of land next the sea, of the coxs, 
or of the entrance of bays or indents of the coax 
and consequently that no right exists un the pw. 
of American citizens to enter the bays of Non 
Scotia, there to take fish, although the fishing 
being within the bay, may be at a greater ds 
tance than three miles from the shore of the bi 
—as we are of opinion that the term headland: 
used in the treaty to express the part of the lal 
we have before mentioned, including the interie 
of the bays and the indents of the coast.” 

It is this construction of the intent and meaniy 
of the convention of 1818 for which the colonia 
have contended since 1841, and which they hav 
desired should be enforced. This, the Englid 
Government has now, it would appear, consente! 
to do, and the isnmediate effect will be the loss «i 
the valuable fall fishing to American fisherma 
—a complete interruption of the extensive but 
ness of New-England, attended by constant cull: 
sion of the most unpleasant and exciting characts, 
which may end in the destruction of human iif 
in the involventent of the government in questi 
of a very serious nature, threatening the peace 
the two countries. Not agreeing that the cit 
struction thus put upon the treaty is conformask 
to the intentions of the contracting parties, ts 
information is, however, made public, to the «0 
that those concerned in the American fisher 
re! perceive how the case at present stant 
and be upon their guard. The whole subjeé 
will engage the immediate attention of the Gor 
ernment. Daniet Wesster, Sec. of State. 

As an evidence of the magnitude of our fishig 
interest, it is only necessary to state that the ve 
sels employed in it rate at over one hundred au 
thirty-eight thousand tons ; a tonnage equal to thal 
of one hundred and fifty first-class merchant slips 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY 


Tue prospective adjournment of Congress has 
bad the effect of quickening the proceedings in 
> both Houses, since we were last called on to record 
‘our usualsummary. A disposition has been shown 

to expedite business, and a great reduction in the 
number and length of speeches has been plainly 
visible, One or two matters entirely unexpected 

\ have crowded in; among others, the vexed ques- 
tion of the Northern Fisheries, of which we have 
spoken in another part of this number. 

In the Senate, July 19th, Mr. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, submitted a resolution that the President 
communicate to the Senate the correspondence 

> between the Governments of the United States 

) ond Mexico in regard to a right of way across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, granted by Mexico toa 

» Mexican citizen, and which grant, by subsequent 

© assignments, was transferred to a citizen of the 

| United States—embracing all the information in | 
the possession of the Executive, concerning the | 
alleged abrogation of such grant by Mexico, ei 
discontinuance of the work, and expulsion of those 
engaged in it, together with all documents con-| 
nected therewith ; also the correspondence between | 
the Governments in relation to any proposed treaty | 
on the subject. 

Mr. Mason explained the whole circumstances | 
attending the Garay grant and the expulsion of | 
the American grantees. He understood the right | 
of way was now in the hands of the British Gov- 
emment, He thought that for the next twenty- | 
five years that route would be the one by which | 
American citizens were to pass to and from States | 
on the Pacific, and it was the settled determina- 
tion of the American people that, come what mer, 
the United States will never permit the exclusive 
right of way across the Continent to remain in the 

f hands of any government foreign to the Continent. 
He desired that the information should come be- 
fore Congress, that the representatives of the 
several States should determine what measures 
are necessary to protect American citizens from 
outrage, and to prevent any foreign government 
holding the exclusive right of way over any portion 
of this Continent. 

Mr. Gwin said he heartily concurred in all that 
the Senator said, except that the travel to the 
Pacific was to be by the Isthmus for the next 
twenty-five years. He hoped to have a railroad 
to the Pacific before that time. The resolution 
was adopted. 

On the same day Mr. Sumner presented a peti- 
tion in favor of International Copyright, signed by 
humerous American authors, among others, Messrs. 
Irving, Bryant, «ec. 

In the Senate, July 20th, Mr. James, of Rhode 
Island, introduced a bill providing for an amend- 
ment of the present tariff. The amendment pro- 
vides that in all cases of ad valorem duty, the 
Wholesale price of goods in the American market 
shall be taken as the valuation by which to regu- 
late the duty. The present ad valorem rates are 
assessed on the invoice valuation of the goods, and 
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the proposed change would be felt very differently 
on different articles, On staple goods it would | 
hardly be noticeable, while on fancy articles the dif- 
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ference would very much enhance the cost to the 
purchaser, The bill provides, also, for the admission 
of chemicals, drugs, raw silk, and paper stuff, duty 
free. Referred to the Finance Committee. 

On the same day Messrs, Chase and Fish pre- 
sented petitions in favor of the Homestead Bill. 

Mr. Fich also presented a petition from mer- 
chants and others of New-York, praying for the 
recognition of the independence of Hayti. 

The resolution in favor of the purchase of Mr. 
Catlin’s Indian Portrait Gallery was laid on the 
table, to await action in a future session. 

On Wednesday, July 23d, Mr. Mason offered the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the Senate, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, all 
correspondence on file in the endive Depart- 
ment with the Government of England, or its Di- 
plomatic Representatives, since the Convention 
between the United States and Great Britain of 
October 20, 1818, touching the fisheries on the 
coasts of the British possessions in North America, 
and the rights of citizens of the United States 
engaged in such fisheries, as secured by the said 
Convention; and that the President be also re- 
quested to inform the Senate whether any of the 
naval forces of the United States have been 
ordered to the seas adjacent to the British posses- 
sions in North America, to protect the rights of 
American fishermen under said Convention of 
1818, since the receipt of the intelligence that a 
large and unusual British naval force has been 
ordered there to enforce certain alleged rights of 
Great Britain under said Convention.” 

Mr. Mason said: “I have thought it my duty, 
considering the present aspect of affairs so far as 
they are communicated to us by the yw jour- 
nals, to submit this resolution, and ask that it be 
considered immediately. We are informed unoffi- 
cially, but in a manner clearly indicating that it is 
correct, that the British Government has recently 
asserted rights under the Convention of 1818 in 
relation to the fisheries of the North, which, 
whether they exist or not, they suffered from 1818 
to 1841, when the question was moved as to the 
respective rights of British subjects and American 
citizens under the treaty of 1818—they still suf- 
fered to remain in statu quo. Sir, the British 
Government know well that very large and impor- 
tant interests are embarked by citizens of the 
United States in these fisheries ; they know that 
the harbors and coasts and seas off their possessions 
in North America swarm at stated seasons of the 
year, and this, as I am informed, is one of those 
seasons, with these fishing vessels; yet suddenly, 
without notice of any kind, we are informed, from 
the — journals, and semi-officially by a sort of 
proclamation from the Secretary of State, that a 
very large British naval force has been ordered into 
those seas for the purpose of enforcing at the 
mouth of the cannon the construction which Great 
Britain has now recently determined to place on 
that Convention. al vf be ° 

“Within the last few days a dispatch has a 
peared from the Foreign Office of Great Britain 
to the Colonial Office, advising it of this move- 
ment, and advising that it was one requiring 
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celerity and dispatch, and requiring that measures | men. It seemed to imply a doubt that the rights 
should be taken by the Colonial Office to procure | exercised by them under the treaty, and since jts 


concert between the British naval force and the 


Colonial authorities. The reason assigned was — 


that this measure was taken on the part of Great 
Britain as preliminary to certain negotiations. 
Now what does this mean? I know not what 
these negotiations are; but if it means any thing, 
it means that we are to negotiate under duresse. 
Ay, sir, at this day, that this great people, cover- 
ing a continent, numbering twenty-five millions, 
are to negotiate with a foreign fleet on our shores. 

“T know not what the President has done. I 
claim to know what the American people expect 
of him. I know that if he has done his duty, the 
reply to this resolution of inquiry will be: ‘1 have 
ordered the whole naval force of the country into 
those seas, to protect the rights of American fish- 
ermen against British cannon. I hope it will be 
the pleasure of the Senate to consider the resolu- 
tion immediately.” 

Mr. Seward said that he would vote with pleas- 
ure for the resolution. It was limited to two ob- 
jects—to obtain information as to the diplomatic 
correspondence on the subject, and whether any 
naval force had been sent to the seas where the 
difficulty has arisen. He saw nothing objection- 
able in this. The importance of these fisheries 
was conceded by all, and no one State was more 
interested in them than another. It was well 
known that any attempt to drive our fishermen 
from those fisheries would involve the whole 
country in a blaze of war, in which case his State 
would be deeply interested. He deprecated all ex- 
citement on this subject. Whetber the difficulty 
shall be settled by negotiation or the sterner 


ratification, were not well founded. 

After remarks by Messrs. Dawson, Toucey, Bell, 
Hamlin, and Borland, the resolution was agreed to 
unanimously. 

On Thursday, on moiion of Mr, Felch, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill granting 
to the State of Michigan the right of way and 
donation of the public lands for the construction 
of a ship canal around the Falls of St. Mary, in 
said State. 

Mr. F. moved, as a substitute for the bill, the 
following : 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to contract with the low. 
est bidder or bidders, after public notice given in 
the usual manner for letting contracts, for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around the Falls of St, 
Mary, in the State of Michigan, which canal shall 
be not less than one hundred feet wide and twelve 
feet deep, with single locks, not less than three 
hundred and fifty feet long and seventy-five feet 
wide, with such piers and other appurtenances as 
shall, in the opinion of said Secretary, be required 
for the safe and proper use of said canal: Pro 
vided, That said Secretary may enter into separate 
contracts for such different portions of the work in 
constructing said canal as he shall deem conducive 
to the public interest; and the aggregate amount 
of all said contracts shall not exceed four hundred 
thousand dollars, which shall be paid to the con- 
tractor or contractors as the work progresses, re- 
serving always a sum equal to twenty ra centum 
on the amount of work performed until the whole 
be completed: And provided, further, That the 





arbitrament of war, there was a necessity for | contractor or contractors shall perform the work 


avoidi 


excitement—for keeping cool. He depre- 
cated a 


the complaints made against any branch 


of the Government. All were aware that the 
Secretary of State at this season secks his native 


under such instructions and superintendence as the 
said Secretary shall deem necessary and proper 
to secure the faithful execution of the contracts, 
and shall give such ample security for the per- 


climate to escape the severity of the weather here, | formance thereof as he shall direct. and approve: 
and he could assure Senators that should the nego- | And provided, further, That such contractors shall 
tiations be conducted in the mountains of New- | have the right of taking from os of the lands of 


Hampshire, there was nothing unpropitious in that | the United States stone and o 
In that | the construction of said canal and its appurte- 


locality for the liberties of the country. 


er materials for 


locality was written that famous letter which | nances.” 


startled the Governments of the Continent of 


Europe. 


Mr, Cass pointed out the magnitude of the in- 
terests to be benefited by the construction of this 


Mr. Cass gave his full concurrence to all that | canal, which opened a communication between all 


had fallen from Mr. Mason, and heartily approved 


of the resolution. 


the lakes. He also referred to its importance as 


He was gratified at hearing | necessary for the defense of the lakes, as by the 
that Senator’s remarks, which were equally states- 


means of this canal the military marine of the 


manlike and patriotic. He had never before | several lakes could be changed from one to the 


heard of such a proceeding as that now adopted 


other. He said that during the difficulties on the 


by England. No matter what the object of the | Oregon question the administration of Mr. Polk 
force was, there was one thing certain, the Amer- | was about proposing to ng to construct this 


ican people would not submit to surrender their | canal as necessary for the 


efense of the lakes; 


rights. This treaty was now over thirty years | but deferred it in consequence of the prospect of 


old, and it recognized clearly the right of Ameri 


cans to fish within three miles of any shore. This 


If there | a survey and estimate of the work. 
were any doubt of it, it could be settled by nego- 


had been conceded for thirty years, 
tiation. This Great Britain did not do, 


- | an amicable adjustment of that difficulty. 
Mr. Dawson asked whether there had ever been 


Mr. Felch said there had been two ; one by the 


She drew | State of Michigan, and the other by the United 
the sword and cut the Gordian knot at once. She 


settled the matter, without notice, by force of 


States. , 
Mr. Dawson said he supposed this was one of 


arms. He regretted the recent publication by the | those works of internal improvements which were 





Secretary of State, giving warning to the fisher- | sanctioned by both platforms. He desired, how- 
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ever, as there was no estimate ever made of the 
cost of the canal, as now proposed to be construct- 
ed, that the War Department be requested to fur- 
nish such an estimate, and that the bill be laid 
over until it was received. He also thought that 
as this bill was proposed as a measure necessary 
for the commerce and military defense of the 
country, it ought to pass under the revision of the 
committees on these subjects. 

Mr. Pratt said he hoped the bill would pass, It 
was for one of those great national works of inter- 
nal improvement which he had been in favor of all 
his life. He thought it was important that it 
should be passed now, as, looking at the future, it 
was perhaps possible that there might be a gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government who would 
not give his sanction to such works. 

Mr. Smith then addressed the Senate at length 
in support of the bill He read many statistics 
showing the importance and value of the com- 
merce of that region, and the value of the inex- 


| baustible mines of iron and copper of Lake 


Superior. 

The subject was then postponed for future ac- 
tion. 

On Friday, the Bill allowing the Congressional 
Globe to go through the mails free of postage, was 

by a considerable majority. 

The Bill appropriating $1,511,000 for the im- 

provement of various rivers and harbors has 
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passed both houses, In the House the vote stood 
103 yeas, 95 nays. We append a few of its items: 


For continuation of Delaware Breakwater ...... $ 30,000 
For improvement of Mississippi, Ohio, Arkansas, 

and Missouri Rivers 
Harbor of Dunkirk, N.Y 
Harbor of Oswego.... 


Surveys of Northern and North-western Lakes, &c. 






We are indebted to the Treasury Department 
for the following statement of national receipts and 
expenditures during the past fiscal year: 


STATEMENT oF THe Receipts aND Expanpitures of the 


hy States during the fiscal year ending 30th June 
852: 


RECEIPTS. 














I ae nig 00 506.06 sede ervesseed $47,320,326 62 
ete dike cheens habh inanan 2,043,239 58 
jit shee CRRA ta pppiee 232,914 52 
“Military Coutributions in Mexico .... 102,818 00 
* Loan of 28th January, 1847, (Treasury 

Notes funded) .......ssccccecssse 46,300 00 
DUNNE s8 0 4 hos 048.0 ba she inte oi $49,745,598 72 
EXFENDITURES. 

For Civil, Miscellaneous, and Foreign Inter- 

STA aiwniwa bass 4060045 04dh ae eens $17,361,164 29 
* Interior, (Indian Department and Pen- 

SED BOR ne cba Gabe icabewie ceed 5,198,828 94 
ie bins ated de denviienaaniane 8,225,246 92 
F nas 4 0605 006s 0000 0605 enep ence sean 8,928 236 05 
PY PE IE 604 5tcnseccsoncscgaceses 6,022,115 53 

Tet concvccessccisvc te eees ceee cone G40)730,091 73 





CRITICAL 


Addresses and Speeches, on various occasions. By 
Rosert C. Winturor. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


The literature of our politics, in these more mod- 
em days of the Republic, is almost entirely con- 
fined to the speeches of members of Congress and 
i¢ hasty “leaders” of the daily party press. 
Every one will admit that so important an element 


sasound and elevating political literature, shou 
spring so entirely from occasions and sources 
uch as these. It cannot receive that calm and con- 
iderate attention which its importance as a means 
popular education necessary to proper self-gov- 
roment demands, The exigencies of our con- 
tion imperatively require that our statesmen and 
iinkers should be willing to sacrifice a portion of 
wat immediate personal popularity and applause 
mat is attendant upon speech-making, and give 
pth from their closets those profound disquisitions 
pat would more permanently affect the current 
Popular thought and action. They would by 
ils means remove from the path of their career 
lany of its most discouraging obstructions, and 
d themselves in the end much better apprecia- 








td in all things most worthy of a statesman’s am- 


NOTICES. 






bition. In the establishment of this Review asa 
medium of such discussions, it has been our am- 
bition to remedy in some degree the national want. 

We have not been led into these reflections by 
any prominence of the defect hinted at in these 
speeches and addresses of Mr. Winthrop; on the 
contrary, so admirable are they both in matter and 
manner, that they may be regarded as models in 
their kind. The most prominent characteristic 
with which we are impressed, on looking over the 
goodly though somewhat ponderous volume before 
us, is the artistic unity of design and definiteness 
of purpose with which the orations are construct- 
ed; and a beauty and dignity of language and 
— free from all the clap-trap and vulgarism 
which so often disfigure our public speaking. No 
one can read them without admitting Mr. Win- 
throp to be one of the most accomplished orators 
of the age. 

But there are personal characteristics of still more 
value which shine conspicuously from these pages. 
There is a gentlemanly manliness of character, 
dignified, yet courteous; a bold independence of 
thought and expression which uader no provoca- 
tion descends to personal vituperation, as witness 
his most triumphant defense from the attacks of 
the Northern and Southern fanatics. With such 
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celerity and dispatch, and requiring that measures 
should be taken by the Colonial Office to procure 
concert between the British naval force and the 
Colonial authorities. The reason assigned was ° 
that this measure was taken on the part of Great 
Britain as preliminary to certain negotiations. 
Now what does this mean? I know not what 
these negotiations are; but if it means any thing, 
it means that we are to negotiate under duresse. 
Ay, sir, at this day, that this great people, cover- 
ing a continent, numbering twenty-five millions, 
are to negotiate with a foreign fleet on our shores. 

“TI know not what the President has done. I | 
claim to know what the American people expec. | 
of him. I know that if he has done his duty, the 
reply to this resolution of inquiry will be: ‘1 have 
ordered the whole naval force of the country into 
those seas, to protect the rights of American fish- 
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ermen against British cannon. I hope it will be 
the pleasure of the Senate to consider the resolu- 
tion immediately.” 

Mr. Seward said that he would vote with pleas- 
ure for the resolution. It was limited to two ob- 
jects—to obtain information as to the diplomatic 
correspondence on the subject, and whether any 
naval force had been sent to the seas where the 
difficulty has arisen. He saw nothing objection- 
able in this. The importance of these fisheries 
was conceded by all, and no one State was more 
interested in them than another. It was well 


known that any attempt to drive our fishermen 
from those fisheries would involve the whole 
country in a blaze of war, in which case his State 
would be deeply interested. He deprecated all ex- 
citement on this subject. Whether the difficulty 


shall be settled by negotiation or the sterner 
arbitrament of war, there was a necessity for 
avoiding excitement—for keeping cool. He depre- 
cated also the complaints made against any branch 
of the Government. All were aware that the 
Secretary of State at this season secks his native 
climate to escape the severity of the weather here, 
and he could assure Senators that should the nego- 
tiations be conducted in the mountains of New- 
Hampshire, there was nothing unpropitious in that 
locality for the liberties of the country. In that 
locality was written that famous letter which 
startled the Governments of the Continent of 
Europe. 

Mr. Cass gave his full concurrence to all that 
had fallen from Mr. Mason, and heartily approved 
of the resolution. He was gratified at hearing 
that Senator’s remarks, which were equally states- 
manlike and patriotic. He had never before 
heard of such a proceeding as that now adopted 
by England. No matter what the object of the 
force was, there was one thing certain, the Amer- 
ican people would not submit to surrender their 
rights. This treaty was now over thirty years 
old, and it recognized clearly the right of Ameri- 
cans to fish within three miles of any shore. This 
had been conceded for thirty years. If there 
were any doubt of it, it could be settled by nego- 
tiation. This Great Britain did notdo, She drew 
the sword and cut the Gordian knot at once. She 
settled the matter, without notice, by force of 
arms. He regretted the recent publication by the 
Secretary of State, giving warning to the fisher- 
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men. It seemed to imply a doubt that the rights 
exercised by them under the treaty, and since its 
ratification, were not well founded. 

After remarks by Messrs. Dawson, Toucey, Bell, 
Hamlin, and Borland, the resolution was agreed to 
unanimously. 

On Thursday, on moiion of Mr. Felch, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill granting 
to the State of Michigan the right of way and q 
donation of the public lands for the construction 
of a ship canal around the Falls of St. Mary, in 
said State. 

Mr. F. moved, as a substitute for the Dill, the 
iollowing : 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to contract with the low. 
est bidder or bidders, after public notice given in 
the usual manner for letting contracts, for the con- 
struction of a ship canal around the Falls of &¢. 
Mary, in the State of Michigan, which canal shall 
be not less than one hundred feet wide and twelve 
feet deep, with single locks, not less than three 
hundred and fifty feet long and seventy-five feet 
wide, with such piers and other appurtenances as 
shall, in the opinion of said Secretary, be required 
for the safe and proper use of said canal: Pro. 
vided, That said Secretary may enter into separate 
contracts for such different portions of the work in 
constructing said canal as he shall deem conducive 
to the public interest; and the aggregate amount 
of all said contracts shall not exceed four hundred 
thousand dollars, which shall be paid to the con- 
tractor or contractors as the work progresses, re- 
serving always a sum equal to twenty per centun 
on the amount of work performed until the whole 
be completed: And provided, further, That the 
contractor or contractors shall perform the work 
under such instructions and superintendence as the 
said Secretary shall deem necessary and proper 
to secure the faithful execution of the contracts, 
and shall give such ample security for the per- 
formance thereof as he shall direct and approve: 
And provided, further, That such contractors shall 
have the right of taking from any of the lands of 
the United States stone and other materials for 
the construction of said canal and its apputte- 
nances.” 

Mr. Cass pointed out the magnitude of the in- 
terests to be benefited by the construction of this 
canal, which opened a communication between all 
the lakes. He also referred to its importance a8 
necessary for the defense of the lakes, as by the 
means of this canal the military marine of the 
several lakes could be changed from one to the 
other. He said that during the difficulties on the 
Oregon question the administration of Mr. Polk 
was about proposing to ae to construct this 
canal as necessary for the defense of the lakes; 
but deferred it m consequence of the prospect of 
an amicable adjustment of that difficulty. 

Mr. Dawson asked whether there had ever been 
@ survey and estimate of the work. 

Mr. Felch said there had been two; one by the 
State of Michigan, and the other by the United 
States, 

Mr. Dawson said he supposed this was one of 
those works of internal improvements which were 
sanctioned by both platforms. He desired, how 
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ever, a8 there was no estimate ever made of the 
cost of the canal, as now proposed to be construct- 
ed, that the War Department be requested to fur- 
nish such an estimate, and that the bill be laid 
over until it was received. He also thought that 
as this bill was proposed as a measure necessary 
for the commerce and military defense of the 
country, it ought to pass under the revision of the 
committees on these subjects. 

Mr. Pratt said he hoped the bill would pass. It 
was for one of those great national works of inter- 
nal improvement which he had been in favor of all 
his life He thought it was important that it 
should be passed now, as, looking at the future, it 
was perhaps possible that there might be a gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government who would 


by not give his sanction to such works. 

” Mr. Smith then addressed the Senate at length 
= in support of the bill He read many statistics 
Ms 


showing the importance and value of the com- 
merce of that region, and the value of the inex- 
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passed both houses. In the House the vote stood 
103 yeas, 95 nays. We append a few of its items: 


For continuation of Delaware Breakwater ...... $ 30,000 
For improvement of Mississippi, Ohio, Arkansas, 

RG SNE NID « esdcinnascad-aaaelndua casa 260,000 
Harbor of Dunkirk, N.Y 30,000 
Surveys of Northern and North-western Lakes, &c. 25,000 


ee ee es 


Harbor of Oswego... 


We are indebted to the Treasury Department 
for the following statement of national receipts and 
expenditures during the past fiscal year: 


STATEMENT OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES of th® 


o— States during the fiscal year ending 30th June 
ines 





RECEIPTS. 

INR oie 5:50 css dedesdseese sie - $47,320,326 62 
Pe Cin niiacdewsn.chakion petieanas- as 2,043,239 58 
ote . eee ore 232.914 52 
© Military Contributions in Mexico ... 102,818 00 
* Loan of 28th January, 1847, (Treasury 

Notes funded) ......cccccccccsses 46,300 00 
WS es os Rinetinnd $49,745,598 72 
EXPENDITURES. 

For Civil, Miscellaneous, and Foreign Inter- 

MG Linas ndawienck.d vok0 tain ctw $17,361,164 29 
*“ Interior, (Indian Department and Pen- 

GIONS) ccccccccccccccccccccecccccccs 5,198,898 04 
© Maken balee se4udoensvcecendbaswaene 8,225,246 92 
pt er aa 8,928 236 05 
SS NE abd Soe e-dneatadeboeecees 6,022,115 53 








Total ...e cer necececeeeeecs cone cons QhoyiSdO9L 73 


























al haustible mines of iron and copper of Lake 
ve Superior. 

. The subject was then postponed for future ac- 
: tion. 

or On Friday, the Bill allowing the Congressional 
red Globe to go through the mails free of postage, was 

‘* TBS passed by a considerable majority. 

t . . . . 
wa The Bill appropriating $1,511,000 for the im- 
- provement of various rivers and harbors has 
unt 
red 
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acts, 
per- PAddresses and Speeches, on various occasions. By 
ove: Rosert C. Wintnror. Boston: Little, Brown 
shall & Co. 
ds of 
3 for Theliterature of our politics, in these more mod- 
urte- fie days of the Republic, is almost entirely con- 

ined to the speeches of members of Congress and 

e in- the hasty “leaders” of the daily party press. 
this @Every one will admit that so important an element 
n all ‘our national growth, improvement, and agree 
ce as Mes asound and elevating political literature, should 
y the spring so entirely from occasions and sources 
f the fiPuch as these. It cannot receive that calm and con- 
o the #iPiderate attention which its importance as a means 
n the popular education necessary to proper self-gov- 

Polk @@mment demands. The exigencies of our con- 
t this JMition imperatively require that our statesmen and 
akes; (#pinkers should be willing to sacrifice a portion of 
ect of Jat immediate personal popularity and applause 

hat is attendant upon speech-making, and give 
‘been fh from their closets those profound disquisitions 
hat Would more permanently affect the current 
ny the # popular thought and action. They would by 
Jnited HPs means remove from the path of their career 
lany of its most discouraging obstructions, and 
one of Pd themselves in the end much better apprecia- 
) were #4 ln all things most worthy of a statesman’s am- 
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bition. In the establishment of this Review as a 
medium of such discussions, it has been our am- 
bition to remedy in some degree the national want. 

We have not been led into these reflections by 
any prominence of the defect hinted at in these 
speeches and addresses of Mr. Winthrop; on the 
contrary, so admirable are they both in matter and 
manner, that they may be regarded as models in 
their kind. The most prominent characteristic 
with which we are impressed, on looking over the 
goodly though somewhat ponderous volume before 
us, is the artistic unity of design and definiteness 
of purpose with which the orations are construct- 
ed; and a beauty and dignity of language and 
= free from all the clap-trap and vulgarism 
which so often disfigure our public speaking. No 
one can read them without admitting Mr. Win- 
throp to be one of the most accomplished orators 
of the age. 

But there are personal characteristics of still more 
value which shine conspicuously from these pages. 
There is a gentlemanly manliness of character, 
dignified, yet courteous; a bold independence of 
thought and expression which under no provoca- 
tion descends to personal vituperation, as witness 
his most triumphant defense from the attacks of 
the Northern and Southern fanatics, With such 
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enuine qualities of a true and profound repub- 
statesman, the country requires and should 
command more than it has yet enjoyed of the 
counsel and services of Mr. Winthrop. 


Ihe Diplomacy of the Revolution: An Historical 
Study. By Wituiam Henry Trescor. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


It is impossible for us to do justice within the 
compass of a mere notice to this little essay. It 
evinces a profound study of the subject of which 
it treats, and it is a model of the manner and style 
in which such subjects should be handled. 

The preliminary remarks of the author upon the 
value and importance of diplomatic history, will 
immediately arrest the attention of the thoughtful. 
They are eminently just, and admirably expressed. 
The incidents of our early diplomacy are grouped 
together in a very clear and concise manner, well 
calculated to impress us with reverence for the 
genius, patriotism and indomitable energy of those 
ont men who laid the foundation of the Re- 

ublic. 
' When we have had time for a more careful ex- 
amination than we have yet been able to give it, 
We may present our readers with a review of some 
of the points so ably discussed by Mr. Trescot. In 
the mean time we hope our historical literature 
may be further enriched by so able a pen. 





The Solar System: A Treatise upon the Sun, 
Moon and Planets, including an account of all the 
Recent Discoveries. By J. Russert Hryp, For- 
eign Secretary of the Royal Society of London, 
&c. Published by G. P. Putnam, 10 Park Place, 
New- York. 


The author of this admirable little work is the 
discoverer of no less than four of the minor planets, 
a greater number than has been detected by any 
other astronomer. 

The work is of a descriptive and popular char- 
acter, giving aclear and comprehensive account 
of the Solar System. Mr. Putnam commences 
with it a series of “ Popular and Practical Science” 
uniform with his Popular Library ; and thus puts 
within the reach of all, for only 25 cents, a work 
of highest authority on the beautiful and sublime 
science of Astronomy. 


The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Americans, now publishing in numbers, at 25 
cents each; the whole to be completed in forty 
numbers, making four handsome volumes, bound 
in two: containing upwards of One Hundred 
and Twenty Engraved Portraits of the most 
eminent persons who have occupied a place in 
the History or Cotemporary Annals of the Uni- 
ted States. 


This is a very beautiful and timely work. The 
engravings are good, the typography excellent, 
and the matter well arranged. The well-known 
character of the publishers forbid any future 
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deterioration from the present standard of execy. : The 
tion. f 
The first number contains the Life of Genera] A 
Washington, with two portraits of himself anj 
one of Mrs. Martha Washington. 





The Days of Bruce: A story from Scottish Hj, 
tory. By Grace Acuitar, Author of “ Hom 
Influence,” “The Mother's Recompense,” ¢» 
In two vols, Published by D. Appleton & (, 
200 Broadway, New-York. 1852. 


We have in this the last of that series 4 
beautiful and pure tales, which have rendered the 
fascinating name of the fair Jewish authoress , 
household word to so many wherever the English 
tongue is spoken. She did not live to see pu) 
lished this her best work. Her mother, who li 
superintended the passage of the book through th 
press, touchingly alludes to this in her modes 
preface. 

The characteristics of the writings of this ay 
thoress are so well known that we need only a 
nounce the publication. 


Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and tv 
Fine Arts: Containing a copious and choice 
selection of Anecdotes of the various forms of 
Literature, of the Arts, of Architecture, Engrar- 
ings, Music, Poetry, Painting and Sculpture ; ani 
of the most celebrated Literary Characters anj 
Artists of different countries and ages, dc. By 
Kazuitr Arvine, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lip. 
coln. 
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This immense collection of anecdotes, selectei 
with great care and labor, cannot fail to be an a 
ceptable book to all classes, 

hey have been carefully arranged in alpbabe. 
tical order, and classified so as to be readily re 
ferred to. The book is very handsomely printed 
and will be found to be an inexhaustible source of 


amusement. En: 
it is a capital book for a table, to be taken w Ges 


at leisure moments. 





Outlines of English Literature. By Tuomas 3 
Saaw, B.A. A new American edition, with: 
sketch cf American Literature, by Henry 1 
TuckerMaN. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea 


This admirable sketch and compendium of th 
history of English literature has already attained 
a wide popularity as a school book of the bes 
class. The deficiency which has heretofore char 
acterized it is in this edition well supplied by Mt. 
Tuckerman. The work is an essay on the generd 
subject, that may be profitably read by any 00 
and cannot be too highly commended to the you 














The Old Engagement: A Spinster’s Story. }y 
Jutta Day. Boston and Cambridge: Jame 
Munroe & Co. 1852. 


A pleasant book, well written, and full of whole 
some morality. Cam 


3 1852. 


The Classical Manual: An Epitome of Ancient Geo- : 


graphy, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiqui- 
ties. and Chronology. Chiefly intended for the use 
of Schools. Compiled by James S. S. Barren, 
Trinity College, Dublin. Philadelphia: Blan- 
chard & Lea. 


The object of the compiler of this little manual 

has been to condense such details as are most likely 
to be useful into so small a space as “to admit of 
its being thoroughly mastered and retained.” His 
object, we think, has been accomplished in a more 
Fsatisfactory manner than by any of his predeces- 


ementary Latin Grammar and Exercises. By 
Dr. Leonnarp Scumitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
High School, Edinburgh. Philadelphia: Blan- 
chard & Lea. 1852. 


» A book to arouse the terror of school-boys, but 
| Sonly suggesting to ourselves that satisfaction which 
one feels who has safely passed through the horrors 
Sof the Accidence and the slippery dangers of the 
regular verbs; who has outlived the canings con- 
equent upon mispronunciations and imperfect de- 
ensions, and has no more to fear from pedagogue- 

od, or school-room. 


A Peep at Number Five ; or a Chapter in the Life 
of a City Pastor. By H. Trusra, Author of 
“sunny Side.” Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co. 1852. 


Up-Country Letters, Edited by Prof. B——, 
National Observatory. Illustrated by Darley, 
New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 


| An exquisitely humorous, pathetic, and enter- 
aining book. 

The Napoleon Ballads. The Poetical Works of 
Louis Napoleon, now first translated into plain 
English, By Bon Gavitien, New-York: 
Geo, P. Putnam. 1852. 


These satires should have been infinitely etrong- 
er. They are tolerably amusing, but not equal to 
he subject, or to the author’s evident intention. 


The University Speaker: A Collection of Pieces 
designed for College Exercises in Declamation 
ana Recitation; with suggestions on the appro- 
plate Elocution of particular passages. By Wit- 
UaM Russert, author of a series of reading 
books for Schools and Academies, Orthophony, 
Pulpit Elocution, &c. Boston and Cambrige : 

ames Munroe & Co, 1852. 


The Blithedale Romance. By N. Hawrnorns. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1852. 
A full review of this work will be given in our 
next issue, 


! Selection of English Synonyms. Boston and 
Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 1852. 
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The Consumptive's Guide to Health; or the Inva 
lid’s Five Questions, and the Doctor's Five 
Answers: A comprehensive practical treatise on 
Pulmonary Consumption, its Preventive and 
Curative Treatment, d&c., &c., addressed in popu- 
lar language to non-medical readers, and inci- 
dentally to Physicians and Students. By J. 
Hamitton Porrer, M.D. Second edition. New- 
York: J.S. Redfield. 1852. 


An Olio of Domestic Verses. By Mrs, E. Jupson. 
New-York: Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau Street. 


Kossuth Coppered, or the Banquet at the € ‘apital 
of Laputa: Containing Gulliver's great Speech. 
Illustrated by F. Bettew. New-York : Thomas 
Frere, 87 Nassau-street. 1852. 


Meyer's Universum: A Book of American and 
Foreign Scenery, in Monthly Parts, with Letter- 
press, by the Best Writers. New-York: 164 
William street. 1852. 


MUSIC. 


Tae Countess Rossi, more widely and favorably 
known as Madame Sontag, is announced as coming 
to see us professionally, early in the approaching 
autumn ; and, judging from her success in Germany 
and England during the past two years, we cannot 
doubt that her reputation has been well earned, 
and that she is destined to achieve triumphs here 
which will fully equal, if not, in some respects, 
transcend, those of Madame Gotpscnmipt, The 
period of Sontag’s original triumphs dates back 
some twenty years ago. Since that time, the re- 
can of a loving wife and mother have 

evolved upon her; and, ber beautiful voice re- 
maining as fresh and elastic as in youth, she makes 
the great essay, in full maturity of womanhood. to 
retrieve her noble husband's lost fortunes. The 
effort is worthy the deep purpose and confident 
soul of a religious woman. Six children, besides 
a husband, stand ready to share in the benevolent 
action of the noble artiste, and where is the 
American who has a heart in him who will not 
yield to an appeal like this? By some excellent 
judges she is esteemed superior to Madame Gold- 
schmidt. In faultless execution, purity of tone, and 
delicate appreciation of the noble and refined in 
sentiment, she is doubtless without a superior. 
Madame Sontag will appear in London for a lim- 
ited number of nights previous to her departure 
for our shores, and will be accompanied in her 
American tour by M. Caarves Eckert, who, last 
year, was sub-director of the music at the Italian 
Opera of Paris. 


’ 
—An interest like that for a loving, guileless 
child attaches to every thing connected with the 


name and life of Mozart. In Vienna, on the same 
spot where the author of Don Juan (that chef 
duvre, for which, by the way, he only received 
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eight ducats) died, there is now a very handsome 
building, called the Hotel de Mozart. In the Fau- 
bourg of the Josephstadt there still exists a small 
beer shop, called the Blue Bottle, where Mozart 
was constantly in the habit of going. It was in 
the garden belonging to this house that he wrote 
the greater portion of the Magic Flute. It is well 
known that no one has yet discovered the last rest- 
ing-place of this great master. His contempora- 
ries treated his manuscripts with the same indiffer- 
ence that they did him. All his papers remained 
thrust away under the piano for more than eight 
years. In 1799 M. Hadré bought them for 1,000 
crowns; in 1837 he offered them to the Imperial 
Library for 20,000 florins, but his offer was not 
accepted. Our earnest and hard-working country- 
man, Mr. Lowe.t Mason, who has just purchased 
the entire library of Rinck, (Germany’s best organ 
writer and player,) will perhaps snatch the immor- 
tal Mozart’s manuscripts from the envied gaze of 
kings and princes, and deposit them safely in his 
quiet home at Boston. Such a treasure is world- 
coveted. 


——Madame (Jenny Lind) Gotpscumipr has 
retired to Hamburg, the native place of her 
husband. She was beset, on her arrival in Lon- 
don, with applications from all quarters—from 
a bankrupt manager up to a million-a-year mar- 

uis—but firmly refused all, from causes of a 

elicate nature. It is not a vain or unnatural wish 
that the little Goldschmidts may be as bright and 
polished musicians as are their distinguished pro- 
genitors. What a pity that the world-loved Lind 
should be so impolitic as to marry the man she 
loved—and a poor musician too ! 


——tThe attempt to get up an Orzra Company, 
whereby the musical thoughts of distinguished com- 
rs shall be given us “ translated and adapted,” 
as met, it seems, with partial, if not entire defeat. 
This is just what might have been expected from 
-an effort to make oil and vinegar mix. When the 
unctuous Italian and the morose John Bull can be 
harnessed together, and driven as a musical team, 
we shall make a note of new eras dawning upon 
the Anglo-Saxon race. No English singer or com- 
poser has ever yet attained distinction in opera, 
‘who did not at first flee to France or Italy, and 
measurably forget his nationality. The fact is, 
the ecldeaoat and madrigal music are all that 
England can legitimately claim as hers, The 
English Opera, if it ever deserved any such name, 
became entirely extinct among the nobility and 
gorse classes contemporarily with Prince Al- 
'8 preference of operas presented with original 
words with original music. ‘Translators and 
adaptors” were, of course, subsequently extin- 
guished. Balfe and Wallace have since done a 
little, by acting upon the Prince's hint; but not 
enough, it would seem, to procure for them any 
striking characteristic or marked individuality of 
style. The one has dwindled to a moderately 
usefyl conductor, while the other is starring it in our 
Western country with his piano music and 
Prince Albert’s preference, on the whole, was ex- 
ceedingly sensible and judicious. Very strictly 
speaking, we prefer Jenny Lind in Swedish, just 
as we would prefer Braham in English, or Alboni 
and Lablache in Italian. In this way are avoided 
Certain confused associations of language, clime, 
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and physique, which make a tragic opera to a sep. 
sitive mind but little more than a dignified by. 
lesque. Be advised, therefore, good musicians 


and while you may have talent enough to “ trans 
late and adapt” from a dozen different languages 
consider yourselves elevated if you can do a really 
good musical thing which may be interpreted jp 
but one tongue, and ; 


that your mother’s. 


CastLe Garpey.—The French opera company 
who appeared at Niblo’s last spring, with rei. 
forced numbers, and with the aid of a balle 
troupe headed by Caroline Rousset and her charm. 
ing sisters, are giving a series of musical entertaip. 
ments at Castle Garden, which, in their combing. 
tion of amusement, will not suffer by comparisa 
with the seasons of the two former years. If ws 
have not Bosio and Salvi, Lucia and The Puritan; 
it is something that Auber still furnishes the opera 
and that M'lle Jolly isthe prima donna. Dubrinay. 
Diguet and Graat are singers very far removed from 
pS aed vocalists ; and the Crown Diamonds anj 
the Daughter of the Regiment have not suffered 
in the representations of this season. 

The opera of ‘Zampa is announced as being in 
preparation by the company. It is a long time 
since we have had this opera in New-York, and 
we do not doubt that it will meet with marked 
success, It is one of the very best specimens of 
the ultra romantic school of music, and affords 
fine scope for acting. 

As for the Rousset sisters, it is encugh to say 
that they are standing favorites in town and ccn- 
try. The high admiration which they have all 
along received has been worthily bestowed. 

At Nusro’s the chief features of entertain. 
ment are the French and Spanizh dancers, and 
Mr. Burton. The Manola dance of Pougaud and 
Lavigne is something to be remembered. A per- 
formance at once so graceful and so modest is 
rarely to be witnessed on the stage. 

Mr. Burton is simply the best comedian of the 
day. There are, however, very many comedies in 
which he appears to much better advantage than 
in the Toodles His excellence is not limited by 
low comedy. Those who have seen him in the 
characters given us by Shakspeare and Sheridaa, 
will regret that he does not oftener appear in 
high comedy. It is a question whether popular 
favor would not equally attend such represen‘a- 
tions, 

—— New-York is highly favored in its two met 
prominent places of summer amusement, Niblos 
and Castle Garden; different in style, and yet 
each so agreeable. To the tired citizen, wear’ 
work, “cribbed, cabined, and confined” withix the 
dusty town—house shut up and family in the cou 
try--the saloons and flower-fringed walks of Niblo’s 
and the sea-fanned promenades of Castle Garden, 
are luxuries and tonics not to be lightly estimate 
Nor are they less refreshing to strangers, whetber 
tourists or “cash buyers,” whose paradise in this 
stifling city would otherwise be Limited to hotel 
bar-rooms or the magnificent distances of eight 
by-ten apartments in sixth stories of our gigantic 
city caravansaries, Add to this the charm of va 
rious and artistic musical enertainment, and you 
have an amount of gratification which cannot be 
measured by money, and whose deprivation would 





be instantly and severely felt. 
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